











Everything made by man’s hands has a form, which must 
be either beautiful or ugly. It is beautiful if it is in accord 
with Nature, and helps her: it is ugly if it is discordant with 
Nature, and thwarts her. It cannot be indifferent. 


WILLIAM MORRIS 


\ ," JE DO MIGHTY BIG TALKING ABOUT OUR COUNTRY once a year 
about this time. We talk of patriotism from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. But how much do we actually know about real patriotism, 
the patriotism that stands for something and means something? How much 


of honest patriotism do we teach our children? How close, in its best and 
finest sense, is this America of ours to us and to our children? 








THE MOMENT WE HAVE THE MONEY TO SPEND on 
travel where do we go? Whence is our first thought? ‘To 
3 see the natural marvels that exist in our own country? 
Not at all. Our first thought is of Europe, and we seek to 
Our explain this because it is ‘‘educative.”’ It is “ broadening,” 
Welcome we say, and we have said it so often that we actually believe 
it. But what happens to us when we get there? “The 
Abroad dusarivans @ calc SEE a a a bili has sei ietaicnse 
Americans find a welcome everywhere,” you quickly answer. 
Yes, we are welcomed, but for what? For our own personal, 
engaging qualities? For our brains? For our national history? For our 
progress as a nation in art, in literature, in music? No. We are welcomed 
because we are “good spenders”: for our money! As for any other phase 
of our national life, it more often happens than not that the American 
abroad is made to feel that his country is a parvenu among nations. 

It is hinted—politely hinted, of course, but nevertheless hinted—that 
America has no past—no share in the great events of history, or in the 
Ceesars, the Dantes, the Napoleons, or in the immortal masters of art in 
bygone ages. Now, it is useless to say that the background of mighty 
men and mighty deeds, ages ago, does not count in the possessions of a 
nation. It does count. Nations or men are more likely to do great deeds 
now if, in the past, they had citizens or grandfathers who did them. ‘The 
mistake we Americans make is that we ignore our past. We accept in 
silence the taunt that we are a new race of money-grubbers with no other 
aim than to make and hoard millions. We forget—or can it be that we 
know it not?—that no nation on earth had as noble a birth as had these 
United States of America! Rome, France and England were founded in 
the battles for land of savage, predatory clans. But America was born in 
the struggle of fearless, educated men for freedom to worship God. 














ABRAHAM LINCOLN WAS MADE OF FINER HUMAN STUFF 

than any Caesar, and had bigger work set him to do inthe 
2 world. ‘The old house where the Republic had its birth 
should be to the American as the most sacred place on 


The Boy earth, next to Bethlehem. For in it was born the first 

as an nation free to seek God and to help other men to find Him. 
; ‘hat is the meaning of any silver bell on ancient spire in 

Asnecicen What is the meaning of any | 








Europe compared with that old cracked mass of bronze 
that first proclaimed the news of “liberty throughout all 
the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof’’? 

If every American boy were taken, as soon as he was old enough to 
understand their story, to Valley Forge, Arlington and Yorktown, he would 
be able to look, when he is a man, on the old battlefields of Europe and say 
calmly and with conviction: “I, too, come of a race of heroes.” If that 
boy were thus taught the real greatness of his country and the work she 
had to do we would hear'less of him as a man, when he goes abroad, 
disgracing his nation by an imitation of foreigners. 

It is a mistake when a woman says: “I have not the means to take my 
sons to these places.” She need not take them. ‘There are silent ways of 
training her boys that are almost, if not entirely, as forcible and effective 
as pilgrimages to a nation’s shrines. For instance, the house she lives in: 
the home she makes for her boys may be made a dumb power‘which 
every moment should mould their patriotic thoughts and beliefs. The 
Romans knew this; they filled their houses and gardens with the pictures 
and statues of their sages and heroes, and their children at every step felt 
the silent appeal to them that they, too, should be brave and wise, and so, 
like Caesar and Achilles, be admitted to the companionship of the gods. 

The time was when on the walls of almost every American home could 
be found the portrait of Washington, of Lincoln or of Lee, or the picture of 
Independence Hall, and the men who in it risked their lives to give their 
country a place among nations. These homely old prints had much to do, 
no doubt, with the kindling of that fiery patriotism which was the chief 
characteristic of our grandfathers. But somehow the old prints have dis- 
appeared: they have given way to better works of art upon our walls, and 
it cannot be denied that our patriotism is of a much more tepid and diplo- 
matic quality. We cannot afford to let these old prints disappear. They 
can do much to revive the old zeal. 
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In an Editorial Way 





THERE WAS A MIGHTY WISE LITTLE WOMAN I once 

heard of who had a way of inventing many odd devices 
8 to inspire her children with a fervent love of their country. 
When she laid out the little garden around her house 
She Knew: | there were shady retreats filled with wild acacias and 
This Little mountain laurel. ‘“‘We must have them because they are 
American flowers,” she said. A hedge of Indian corn 
shut in the slope like a phalanx of stately sentinels with 
tossing plumes, “because it is so beautiful, and is an 
American plant,” she exclaimed. In their vacations the boys were taken 
to see the finest scenery on the continent, from the Hudson River to the 
Grand Cajon of the Colorado, and they were told: “ This is yours; this 
belongs to your home. God has given it to you,” 

Do you wonder that when these boys, as men, climbed the Alps or came 
into the valleys of Italy, they did not feel their beauty less, but more, 
because they thought, “ We, too, have a fair land, as fair as this!” 

It was, too, always the habit of this little family to hoist the flag over the 
roof on all festivals of the year, not only on the Fourth of July, but on their 
own birthdays, their mother’s wedding day, and all family anniversaries. 

‘Your country and you are one,” the mother would say. “ You cannot 
rejoice yourself and leave her out.” 

She taught her smallest child this reverence for America. When she 
played the evening songs for them to sing around the piano, the last song 
she played, the last notes they carried to their beds with them were the 
notes of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” And never, they were taught, no 
matter where they were, must they hear that song unless they stood with 
their caps and hats off. The little mother went to her last sleep years ago, 
and her sons, now sane, intelligent men, are not blind to the faults of their 
country. But America is their mother. They had been taught to love her. 
They never will disgrace her, depend upon that. They have that patriotism 
which is one of the strongest forces to uplift a human soul, 


Woman 














A MAN TRULY TAKES His LIFE INTO HIS HANDS, I 
presume, when he ventures to criticise the American 
B woman in her dressing. Yet, take any company of women 


¥ ° ° 
that you will, and regard their dress, and am I very 
Is This much in error when I say that a more hopeless scene of 
Good uniformity it would be difficult to imagine? Like an oasis 





in the desert, the eye may be refreshed by a single 
woman who looks different from the rest, but how very, 
very occasional is such a woman! For the rest, it is a 
scene of absolute similarity, and not only in appearance but in actual 
material and detail as well. It is not only that every woman has bowed to 
the dictum that green is the prevailing color, whether green makes her 
look like saffron or not. It is not enough that short sleeves it must be and 
short sleeves it is, whether some women suggest so many spiders or not. 
It is not enough that every hat must be and is a “flower hat,” but the 
eyes behold the most glaring floral iniquities that the human mind can 
conceive. But materials, trimmings, the most minute details present the 
same monotonous uniformity until every mark of individuality is ironed 
out of the American woman’s dress. Is this good dressing? 





| Dressing ? 





A FASHION EDICT SEEMS TO PARALYZE THE BRAIN of 
¢ the average American woman. Before what she supposes 
B are the inviolable laws of the kingdom of Fashion she 


‘ seems to stand atrophied and petrified. Inwardly she 
When fears the wearing of green: she knows that it is not becom- 
Woman ing to her: she knows her arms are frail and she hates to 
Cc bare them to the stare of a relentless world —but yet she 

owers 








dons the green, and the spidery arms come forth! Before 
what she thinks is “good form” she is absolutely cowed: 
she dare not be original, because she fears to be thought odd! Yet, pray, 
what is, in truth, more odd than the grotesque submission of a saffron com- 
plexion to a green gown? Has the American woman lost all sense of the 
consciousness of the individual lines of her own body, each different from 
other women, that she must clothe herself like all others? Surely, this is 
not good taste, nor is it good art. Why should she lose her personality ? 
Yet that is what she is fast doing: becoming a mimic, slavishly copying 
what others, and these others generally French women, who are in no wise 
or sense related to her methods of life or feeling, choose to set up for her. 

A woman need not be grotesque in her dress: eccentricity or dowdiness 
is the other side of the crime of mimicry and slavery. But what every 
American woman should feel a pride in doing, and what she can do with 
the cleverness and brains that have been given her, is to set a standard of 
dress for herself: not a standard of disorganization for others, but a 
standard of the best, the most appropriate dressing for herself: a 
standard that will adapt her clothes to her own personality: to what is 
most becoming to her: what is possible to her means: what is most befitting 
her position. Then ,it will be a truth, rather than the flattery it now is: 
that the American woman is the best-dressed woman in the world. 
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THERE ARE TEARSIN OUR EYES, and we bend with sorrow 

at the blow. That pride of our mental and moral being: 
#8 that hitherto unwavering star of all that we are and more 
than we ever hope to be, the Boston “Transcript,” has 
With Tears fallen! And that we, little insignificant we (in Comparison) 
should have been the cause: this fills our hearts with such 
keen anguish! And all because this magazine, justifiably 
enough as we thought, condemned the baneful influence 
upon our children of the colored “comic supplements” of 
the Sunday newspapers! Who would have thought, for an instant, that 
such a thrust would have aroused the ire of the Bible of the Boston hearth- 
stone? But it did! The ink that printed our editorial was scarcely dry 
when the “Transcript” rose in all its righteous might at us, that might 
before which we have so often paled, and thundered out that our strictures 
on the colored supplements were “foolish’”’! Yes, “foolish”: right out, just 
like that! And more! Editorially, mark you, in those undefiled and spot- 
lessly-correct-English pages to which the savants of Cambridge and Concord 
and Chelsea turn for the elucidation of the highest and best in literature 
and art, it says: “ The fact is, that the boy at a certain stage of his develop- 
ment needs just the sort of coarse pabulum” of the colored supplements. 
“ He, the boy, will suffer no harm from the contact ’”’! 

Shades of Emerson and of Alcott! This from the Boston “ Transcript 
Our boy needs the colored supplement! Surely the future looks dim! 
Nothing more now remains than for the Boston “ Transcript’”’ to give the 
American boy what he needs: a colored supplement either to compete with 
its sprightly, genealogical Wednesday pages, which already are so gay and 
frolicsome that the paper refuses to lie quietly on the tables of the Back 
Bay libraries, or, perhaps, it will be issued with its Saturday literary issue, 
so that our minds may be diverted from the unprejudiced book-reviews 
written by the publishers of the books. 

But, confidentially, and we offer the suggestion with our forehead to the 
ground: Does not a portion of the “ Transcript” call for a little closer editing? 
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Our Eyes 
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OUR CHILDREN ARE DIFFERENT. ‘That, in four words, 

voices the idea of the average fond parent, especially of 
#8 the mother. Johnnie Jones, next door, is not a good boy: 
she is sure of that. But as she looks into her own Johnnie’s 
Our Own big brown eyes she is equally sure that he is exactly the 
are so opposite. He is good, because - well, her Johnnie is 
Different! different, “an entirely different kind of boy, you know.” 
‘ His father, the mother will tell you, “is different, so dif- 
ferent from Mr. Jones.” So with Gracie Smith across 
the way. She looks at Gracie and wonders how her mother can think she 
is a good little girl, because she knows Gracie does not always tell the 
truth, and she “ suspicions” that Gracie’s thoughts are not always as “nice”’ 
as they might be! But Aer own Gracie: sweet child! She looks into her 
blue eyes and knows, yes, she knows HER Gracie is good and sweet and 
clean! And why? Because—why, because she is different from Gracie 
across the way! And so, generation after generation, it has been: “ My 
children are not like other children” —until the shock comes. And then 
with eyes that have hitherto seen not we begin to see. We realize that we 
are all pretty much alike: dominated by the same natural laws, controlled 
by the same instincts: the everlasting same in a world without end! And 
wise is that parent—and thrice fortunate her child—who realizes the great 
fundamental truth before it is too late! 




















THAT OLD AGE NO LONGER INSURES RESPECT in these 
hustling times is the burden of a good many complaints. 
5 The old and the young clash, they say: the young push the 
old roughly aside. It may be so. But is the complaining 
Are grandmother altogether blameless? ‘The time was when 
the Aged the woman of sixty wore a cap and retired to the chimney- 
corner with her Bible and the basket of.undarned stockings, 
Jostled ? : : v- 
and she was a beautiful picture there. The young women 
of the family took up the household work and worries. 
They actively struggled with the depravity in the world. 

But what of the grandmother of today? Does she not usually wear a 
gown and hat as gay as those of her daughters? Is she not on a dozen 
visiting committees to hospitals and asylums? Does she not organize a 
literary club and read papers before it? She marches with the reformers 
and keeps step with them. She will not be old: in fact, she resents the 
imputation. She may be wise in taking up the active réle in the great 
drama, at her age, or she may not be wise. That is for her to decide. 

But, if she does this, can she expect to win the same applause which the 
public accords to a totally different part? If she willingly goes into the 
arena, if she willingly descends into the scuffle where blows are given and 
taken, ought she to cry out when they fall on her head? A man cannot be 
at once the engineer guiding the train in the storm-beaten engine and the 
luxurious passenger carried gently asleep in his berth. 

The world paid homage, in the old-time grandmother, to her gentleness 
and loving heart, as well as to the dignity of her age. It is still loyal now to 
these things. A woman of eighty recently said: “If you want to know how 
kind and good this world is, go out in it—a stranger, old and white-haired, 
and a little lame—and you will find it filled with loving faces and out- 
stretched hands.” 

I am not saying that the old lady of today must hie to the chimney-corner. 
She can, if she so elect, join in the fray of the world: she can choose her 
own battle-cry. But she cannot win universal homage if she lose that 
magnetism with which age and gentleness always appeal to men. 

Among well-bred people, of course, the customs of a family are usually 
regulated by consideration for the opinion or taste of its oldest members. 
But if they are wise they will not push their privileges too far. There is no 
homage in the world worth anything but that which comes from affection. 
That is no doubt a noble race by whom the aged parent, seated by the 
chimney-corner, is always regarded with love and reverence. But the aged 
parent must not forget to do her part to make such conduct possible. 














WHEN I WAS YOUNGER I USED TO THINK it would bea 
very fine thing for a young man to be pretty well provided 
$ for financially. I was intensely sorry for myself and other 
lads who were handicapped by poverty, when we could not 
When take our share in the enjoyments of other boys of our own 
age because we could not afford it, but had to work our 
own way. I felt that if ever I had a son of my own I would 
wish to spare him all this, to see him take the pleasures of 
youth as his right, to be able to do the handsome and 
the generous thing without being hampered by considerations of economy. 
Poverty was a hindrance: an unjust visitation. It did not seem right 
or just to have to work while other boys played. The bat and ball, the 
marble, the sled seemed mine by right of a divine boyish law. The 
ash-sifter, the dish-ttowel, the coal-scuttle carried up four long, tiresome 
flights of stairs: these were not for play-hours after school. Yet they were 
a daily lot. And when the Saturday afternoons, free from books and slates, 
were spent selling newspapers while other boys trooped gayly off with their 
parents to the circus, then poverty became nothing short of a crime. It is 
no small thing to have a boyhood, and all that that word means to a boy, 
taken away. It has embittered and hardened some boys and made criminals 
of them; I felt sure, in those days, that it made nothing but criminals. 
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I AM TOO MUCH OF A COWARD, I fear, willingly to sub- 

mit my son to such discipline as was mine during those 
8 boyhood years. But, even with all the wisdom that is 
supposed to come to us with years, I would far rather 


The Path today see him tread the path of success, trodden years ago 
that Leads and now by so many boys with bare feet and patched 

trousers, than in an automobile, for instance. This is not 
Somewhere 








saying that there is anything demoralizing in traveling 
through life in a motor-car, but I notice, all the same, that 
there are very few young fellows who arrive at anything worth while who 
travel that way. Not that I would say that the sons of wealthy parents do 
not turn out well. I have known some that have; perhaps “a few” will 
cover the number better than “some.” It would be a bad outlook for the 
future of our country, with its vast, growing wealth, if this did not occasion- 
ally happen. Yet the fact cannot be denied that the way to a symmetrical 
manhood is easier for the poor boy than for the rich. 

Boys being boys, I look back now to those days of my boyhood with a 
thankfulness akin to the deepest gratitude. For, after all, when the truth is 
faced: how many of us, as boys, would be diligent if we knew we could 
have what we wanted without working for it? When a boy knows that 
his father’s income is there, being kept and increased for his benefit: that, 
whether he lives the life of the lily of the field or gives himself up to hard 
labor, a fine income is, humanly speaking, a sure thing, he is a remarkable 
boy, indeed, certainly the exceptional boy, if he makes the same effort 
that he would were he dependent upon his own exertions. 











NOR IS IT THE FAULT OF THE Boy. A boy is only a 

human boy, after all, be he of rich or poor parents. The 

naturally industrious and studious boy is not a frequent 

| product. Once in a while a boy will be found who has a 

| penchant for keeping his face and his hands clean, and his 

| nails minus a black circle: but I leave it to the average 

Boy | parent to say how frequent is such a phenomenon. And 

: _| 89, likewise, once in a while a boy is found who loves study 

ee for its own sake, or who is ambitious of himself: but he is 

a noteworthy exception. The common or garden variety of lad takes life 

as it is handed out to him, so to speak. He lacks initiative. If money is 

given him freely he spends it as freely, on his pleasures or anything else. 

If he does not have it he usually finds his fun in ways that cost little and 

in the ordinary sports that commend themselves to a healthy, normal boy. 

And when he has to work for his enjoyment he increases not only his 

pleasure but his power of appreciation of it. If he has to work for his living 
or his education besides, he has little leisure in which to seek mischief. 
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The 
Ordinary 








I WOULD NOT WILLINGLY CONDEMN My Boy to crass 

poverty unless it were a choice between that and bestow- 
# ing wealth upon him in a corresponding degree. ‘Then I 
would without hesitation. But as between the two, and 


A Lad’s that is where most of us find ourselves, I believe the most 
Greatest fortunate boy in the world today is he who is the son of 
aie poor parents, who have just means enough to keep him 








above actual and mortifying want. But nothing more. 
Before that boy stands the most magnificent opportunity 
that life holds out to every boy: the making of himself into a man with the 
greatest boon and the most priceless stimulant that can be placed behind 
any boy: the boon of poverty. I do not now mean poverty as a condition 
in which to remain, but poverty as a condition to get out of. 

We who are parents with little means todo for our children often resent 
our condition chiefly because of them. Our thought of our boys is too much 
in connection with what we can give them ina material way. With the cry 
of money, money, in the air all around us, we associate it even with those 
most dear to us. We all run mad after money. A desire for it is the vice 
of the most virtuous. We want to keep our pace with those about us, we 
want to give to those we love the advantages of education and travel. We 
want our children to “hold their own.” We must have money, we say— 
more and more all the time. Our standard is in many instances summed 
up in the formula, ‘“‘ What will it cost and how can I get the money for it?” 

But let it be our joy, as it can be, that there is at least one great section 
of our lives in which we may name lack of wealth as a boon, and that is, 
difficult of seeing as it is sometimes, in the wisest future of our boy. We 
can at least bestow upon him what the wealthy father cannot bestow, and 
what he often wishes he could: the boon that he himself has known: the 
boon of poverty. It is the most priceless heritage for any boy. 
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In the Midst of the Dolomite Region is Quaint and Picturesque Pieve di Lavinallongo 


Burton Holmes Through the Austrian Tyrol 


From The Dolomites Over the Stelvio Pass to Italy 


By Burton Holmes, Author of the “Burton Holmes Travelogues” 





O MAKE a tour of the 
Tyrol is to give our love of 
travel a new lease of life. 
It is like discovering a new 
and unspoiled Switzerland. 
The Swiss Alps have been 
spoiled delightfully—the 
Tyrolian Alps are still delight- 
fully unspoiled and at the 
same time just as accessible 
to the traveler as the familiar 
‘* Playground of Europe’’ that 
lies between Geneva and the 
Engadine. 
— Politically speaking, the 
A Wayside Crucifix in Tyrol Tyrol is a province of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. It 
is a blunt, almost square wedge of Austro-Hungarian terri- 
tory thrust westward from the main mass of the Empire, 
separating Bavaria on the north from Italy on the south and 
touching on the west the Alpine boundaries of Switzerland. 
To find Tyrol upon a map of Central Europe, look first 
for such well-known spots as Munich and Venice : Tyrol lies 
between them: the traveler who makes a zigzag journey 
from one city to the other will pass through some of the 











most charming regions of the Austrian Tyrol. My tour 


begins at Innsbruck, whither we have come from the Swiss 
Engadine down the long valley 
of the Inn. Innsbruck itself, the 


Charles the Bold of Burgundy—all of these and other 
noble royalties, including several royal women, stand there, 
stiff and eternal in their moulded metal, their spreading 
skirts of bronze or bulging coats of mail resonant as the 
bronze bells that hang in Innsbruck’s towers. But of all 
that noble company King Arthur is the noblest—a most 
royal, chivalrous and beauteous personage. 

The sculptor was one Peter Vischer, of Nuremberg, and 
his work is without question the crowning achievement of 
German sculpture in the sixteenth century. 
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HE other statues, made by other artists, range from good 

to bad, and all seem to wear a look of suppressed 
amusement at the discomfiture of the imperial dead by 
whose decree they were created and condemned to stand 
there for untold genturies like royal lackeys staring at an 
emply tomb!—for the proud Maximilian, who would have 
none but the great ones of the earth to serve as mourners 
and torch-bearers at his bed of death, sleeps not in the 
Franciscan Church at Innsbruck. His body lies at Wiener- 
Neustadt in a comparatively humble chapel, while his 
marble effigy, in attitude of prayer, kneels above the costly 
mausoleum at which those silent statues, born of his pride, 
will continue to stare with looks of indulgent scorn so long 
as their thick, bronze bodies shall withstand the slow- 
destroying influence of time. 


N THE same church is the simple tomb of Andreas 
Hofer, the national hero of Tyrol. He was the peasant- 
patriot who led the Tyrolese in their superb resistance of 
Napoleon. For many years the people of Tyrol fought, as 
only a mountain race can fight, to preserve their Austrian 
nationality. Napoleon with his Bavarian and Italian allies 
sought to cut off the mountain province of Tyrol from 
Austria. The Tyrolese were never vanquished, but their 
cause was lost. Their Emperor, who gave his daughter to 
Napoleon for wife, at the same time gave his faithful 
Tyrolese subjects and their land into the hands of the enemy 
who had not been able to subdue them and had failed to 
gain possession of their mountain homes by force of arms, 
Napoleon then decreed that Tyrol should become a part 
of the Bavarian kingdom, and such it remained until 
Napoleon’s Empire went to pieces, when the Tyrolese be- 
came Austrians again —subjects of the faithless Emperor to 
whom they had been faithful. But Andreas Hofer, their 
leader, champion and hero, did not live to see that day, for 
having been captured in the course of a campaign he was 
shot ‘‘ for treason’’ at Mantua, in Italy, in 1810. 

It is no wonder that the Tyrolese should love their 
country. It is a land that wins the love even of the pass- 
ing traveler. All the world loves beauty —the Tyrol is 
supremely beautiful. I cannot now recall having looked 
upon a single unpleasing scene or unattractive landscape 
within the borders of Tyrol. Nor is there monotony in its 
natural loveliness. Variety is the 
distinguishing characteristic of the 





capital city of the province, is, 
with one exception — Salzburg | 
the most picturesquely-placed | 
city of the Eastern Alps. It lies | 
in a smiling plain, on the right 
bank of the Inn; to the north 
rises a mountain wall which ap- 
pears startlingly near when one 
glances up suddenly and sees it 
looming at the end of one ot | 
Innsbruck’s narrow thorough- | 
fares. Even in summer snow lies | 
on the top of that great wall: 
there are few city vistas more im- | 
pressive than that which greets 
the traveler as he looks along 
the Maria-Theresien Strasse on a 
bright summer afternoon and lets 
his gaze go climbing up the seem- 
ingly perpendicular face of that 
huge shadowy barrier that rises 
above the quaintly-cut sky-line. 
It is startling to see there, high 
overhead, where we expect to see 
the free space of the sky, nothing 
but that opaque mass of moun- 
tains, so high as to seem a part 
of the sky, a part that has not yet 
been touched and lighted by the ie... 
sun, for it hangs like a deep, black 
border on the pale blue tabric of 
the lovely summer day, with the | 
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white snow-line marking the seam 
where they are sewed together. 
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ICH in natural beauty, Inns 
A bruck is not poor in art: the 
city boasts one masterpiece of 
world-wide fame. The famous 
hgure of King Arthur, handsomest 
and noblest of early British Kings, | 
Is one of twenty-eight magnificent 
bronze statues that ‘stand in the 
Franciscan Church beside the 
splendid tomb of the Emperor 
Maximilian I. That potentate, 
who died in 1519, bequeathed a 
fabulous sum for the erection of 
4 monumental tomb and a me- 
morial church to shelter it. He 
willed that portrait-statues of his 
ancestors and of the monarchs 
who were his contemporaries 
should be ranged like a royal and 
Imperial guard of honor around 
his ostentatious bier. Clovis of 
France 1S there: so is Philip I 
oa Spain—who was the son of 
beimilian Rudolph of Haps- 
ie Cet? progenitor of the 

ailing house of Austria, stands 








scenery of this Austrian province, 
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ROM Innsbruck and its wall of 

sombre mountains we travel 
south by rail over the Brenner 
Pass and then eastward along the 
verdant Pusterthal to the small 
town of Toblach, starting-point 
for the delightful driving tour 
southward through the region 
called ‘‘ The Dolomites,’’ the 
limestone Alps of South Tyrol. 

Toblach lies at the northern 
entrance to the Dolomite wonder- 
land, through which no railways 
have as yet been built. A 
splendid highroad—the long 
‘*Strada d’Allemagna”’ or ‘‘ Road 
of Germany '’— traverses the re- 
gion from Toblach to Belluno, 
south of the Italian border, ter- 
minus of an Italian railway line 
by means of which Venice may 
be reached in a few hours. 

Our first glimpse of The Dolo- 
mites is not inspiring : dark storm- 
clouds hang low in the narrow 
valley of the Rienz, hiding the 
peaks and transforming the valley 
into a kind of tunnel, with sides 
of rock and roof of dense, drip- 
ping vapors. Our conveyance is 
a comical little abbreviated vic- 
toria set low on very little wheels, 
its body so short that there is no 
real box or driver’s seat; our 
genial Jehu sits on the padded 
dashboard. One sturdy pony 
pulls the light but heavily-laden 
vehicle. We travel at a walk; in 
fact, we do walk nearly all the way, 
for we always walk uphill, and, 
save for a few short oe stretches, 
the road continually ascends, until 
we find ourselves up in the clouds, 
wrapped in the misty mantle of 
the summer storm. 


ox 

UT all this time we are seeing 

nothing of the famous Dolo- 
mites. They rise onall sides ofus. 
The guide-book tells of the grand 
views that should be seen from 
various well-known points along 
the narrow by-road up which we 
have turned in order to reach the 
tavern of Tre Croci on the pass 
of the same name, where stand 
the ‘‘ Three Crosses ”’ ata height of 
nearly six thousand feet above the 
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sea. Ourroad, unlike the grandly- 
engineered miain-traveled way, 
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goes curving over, and not around, the rocky ridges of the 
mountains: its ups and downs are honest and abrupt, 
and some of them as startling in their sudden shifts of 
inclination as the wavy railbed of a roller-coaster. We 
have to help the horse uphill and hang on to the tail- 
board of our trap, as human brakes, when the road takes 
one of its sudden unexpected dips. At last we reach 
Tre Croci, but of the famous view nothing is visible ; we 
see only the two tavern buildings and the three wooden 
crosses on the pass. Next morning the same dense, 
misty veil enshrouds us, but the rain has ceased. They 
tell us that it will be sure to clear by noon and urge us 
to climb to an easily-accessible viewpoint about a thou- 
sand feet above the inn. Up we go, following a guide 
through the drifting clouds. It seems a foolish waste 
of time and energy to climb to see a view that can’t Le 
seen. Fortwo days we have been among the mountains 
without seeing them — it is tantalizing to know that they 
are there, behind the mists, in all their glorious and awful 
beauty. But the mists now move more rapidly; a soft 
wind sends the vapory masses swirling around and be- 
neath us as we stand there on the height awaiting a 
scenic revelation. 


The Ampezzo Valley Offers a Marvelous Panorama 


T LAST it comes. As the photographic image grows 
and strengthens when the developer begins to act 
upon a dry plate, so the great panorama faintly outlines 
itself below us—one by one the mountains sketch them- 
selves in, the outlines gaining force, the details gaining 
clearness. There, where we thought that there was 
nothing but miles of clouded space — there, within half a 
mile of us, rises a wall of rock, awful in its height and 
nearness. Yonder, where it seemed that some great 
mountain would appear, the vanishing mist reveals an 
endless vista: our gaze plunges down through a funnel- 
like opening in the chaos of clouds—down and down 
until at last, far away and far below, it strikes the bottom 
of the vista, and there, at the end of everything — bright 
and gay in the sunshine that falls upon it through some 
other rift—lies the prettiest of Tyrol’s towns, Cortina, 
loveliest little mountain city of the Eastern Alps. Never 
can we forget that first glimpse of beautiful Cortina, 
metropolis of the Ampezzo Valley. By this time the 
entire panorama has been developed by the winds, in- 
tensified and fixed by the sunshine. It is a picture long 
to be remembered, and doubly beautiful and brilliant to 
our eyes because of its weird and sudden apparition — 
because for two days our eyes had looked at nothing 
more than dull, gray mist. 

We find that Cortina needed not distance to lend it 
enchantment. It has been our privilege to see many of 
the most famous ‘‘ beauty spots’’ in the wide world of 
travel — Cortina must be ranked among the loveliest of 
them all. To my list of ‘‘ Most Beautiful Places’’— 
which, of course, includes Cintra in Portugal, Taormina 
in Sicily, Revello in Italy, Miyajima in Japan, Granada 
in Spain, Fez in Morocco—I add, last but by no means 
least lovely, Cortina in the Val d’ Ampezzo, in Tyrol. 





Cortina and its Innumerable Charms 


ORTINA, as the name implies, is mere than half 
Italian: Italian in her beauty and graciousness ; 
Italian in her speech and gesture, and at the same time 
Cortina is Teutonic in her honesty and frankness, in her 
sturdy homely and homelike virtues. In other words, 
Cortina is charming, clean and picturesque. I can imag- 
ine no more delightful place for along stay. The hotels 
are wonderfully good and cheap. There are enough easy 
climbs and excursions to keep one busy all the summer, 
and so attractive is the outlook from the town that the 
lazy or tired traveler can do much delightful imaginary 
mountaineering with a field-glass from his balcony. 

No lover of the beautiful in art and Nature will fail to 
journey southward from Cortina across the neighboring 
frontier of Italy and into the territory of the one-time 
Republic of Cadore. The way is one long feast of scenic 
beauty, the destination is a shrine—one of the holy 
places in the realm of art—the little city of Pieve di 
Cadore, birthplace of Tiziano Vecelli, known to us as 
Titian, one of the greatest of great painters. The little 
house in which he first saw light still stands there in a 
modest public square — there is the bare room where the 
child was born, the dark and grimy kitchen where the 
boy was fed, the windows out of which he gazed at the 
little piazza, flooded with that brilliant sunshine of Italy 
in which the boy steeped himself, soul and body. How 
full of sunshine was that soul of Titian, let the great can- 
vases in the churches and the galleries of Venice and 
other great art cities bear triumphant witness. Titian 
was the king of light and color. Ninety-nine years he 
lived: six hundred pictures he painted. Three centuries 
have come and gone since he laid down his brush; yet the 
little house where he was born has changed scarcely at all. 


Footing it Over a Pass Through The Dolomites 


ROM Cortina we made a mildly-adventurous journey 

westward to Botzen, across the wild and lovely moun- 
tains that rise between the Val d’Ampezzo and the 
broad valley of the Adige. We were assured that the 
new road was practically completed, and that at worst 
we could depend upon the old mountain wagon-trail 
over the passes of Falzarego and Pordoi. When we 
have put our photographic cargo in the tiny wagon there 
is no room for us, and so again, as usual, we find our- 
selves enrolled with the driver as a sort of walking-escort 
forthe horse. But it is better so. To get full value out 
of the mountains they must be walked over. How little 
of the spirit of high places comes to the traveler who 
crosses passes in a Pullman car! 

The beginnings of the fabled new road are not prom- 
ising: it is more like a cow-path winding up the chAlet- 
dotted slopes of the Ampezzo Valley. It lifts us to a 
tableland across which we advance, charmed, amazed 
by the fantastic sky-line of The Dolomites, which lift their 
beautifully uncanny shapes out of the deep valleys that 
open on two sides of the nearly level plateau. There, 
straight ahead of us, stand the celebrated Cinque Torre 
—the Five Towers— masses of golden-colored rock so 
like the towers of a ruined castle that only their enormity 
convinces us that they are not the crumbling remnants 
of some grandiose stronghold dating from feudal days. 


By sundown we have reached the Hospice of Falzarego, 
nearly seven thousand feet above sea-level, and then 
in the lingering twilight we drive on down the west side 
of the pass, bowling along over a completed section of 
the fine new road, which is so smooth and swift that 
we feel sure of making the village of Andraz before 
darkness can really overtake us. 


A Difficult Road Leads Us to the Village of Pieve 


UT the new road abruptly disappears ; we are again 
on the old stony trail, now badly cut to pieces by the 
preliminary work on the grand highway which at this 
point is merely in the early stages of construction. In 
the failing light we study with interest a series of strik- 
ing illustrations of the art of making mountain roads. 
Yonder, a great hole in the towering cliff—it is the 
beginning of a tunnel through which the new road is to 
pass; beyond, a shapeless pile of rocky débris, looking 
as if it had been dropped by an avalanche — it is the be- 
ginning of an embankment that is to carry the new road 
down to that tunnel in the cliff. 

Over that mass of débris and around that cliff we 
must pick our way, at times literally iifting our little 
conveyance over the boulders and holding it right-side- 
up at all the risky turns and twists of the old half- 
obliterated trail. It is nearly pitch-dark when we at last 
behold the dim lights and low housetops of Andraz in 
a deep, abyss-like valley on our left. No side trail can 
we find to lead us down into that village where we 
hoped to rest. On we go, slowly, looking ever for a 
lane or path, until we realize that we have left Andraz 
far behind, passing above it, finding no means of drop- 
ping down into its dark and silent streets. Our driver, 
who is a mere boy, never before out of his native valley, 
dare not turn back, so on and on we go, over the 
joggly new road which has here received its fresh top- 
dressing of uncrushed stones, until at last, sometime 
before midnight, we discover a few faint lights ahead 
and are soon sounding the knocker of the best inn in the 
village of Pieve di Lavinallongo. 

The village of Pieve reveals itself to us next morning as 
one of the most picturesquely situated places in all Tyrol. 
The people of Pieve are as quaint in dress and manner 
as their town, The women wear felt hats, shaped like 
our old-fashioned Derby hats for men. Their language 
is one of the Romanic dialects, but all understand Italian 
anda little German. By mixing these two languages and 
making signs we succeed in making ourselves understood 
by people of all classes. They warn us that it will be 
impossible for us to cross the Pordoi Pass with any kind 
of vehicle, however light; that the road is still in a chaotic 
state, and that the pass is blocked with snow. Accord- 
ingly, we send a messenger ahead to engage five porters ; 
then driving as far as practicable we pay off our Cortina 
driver and take to the trackless ori mba of the Pordoi 
Pass. A sleety rain is falling; the crusted snow is slip- 
pery as ice, but our five porters, accustomed to this sort 
of thing, trudge skyward, each topped by a pack con- 
taining portions of our baggage. At the top, seven 
thousand three hundred and fifty-five feet above sea- 
level, we rest an hour at a shelter station and then begin 
a most enjoyable glissade down into one of the most 
striking valleys in The Dolomites. 


From Winter and Snow to Summer and Sunshine 


T APPEARS as we drop into this valley to be nearly 
cifcular, a ‘* pot hole’’ of amazing depth, surrounded 
by a rim of mountains, unspeakably fantastical in shape 
and beautiful in color. The broken summits of the great 
Langkofel Group and the pink peaks of the Rosengarten 
rise like sky-scraping stalagmites to fix their toothlike 
summits in the dense cloud-masses that roof in this most 
uncanny and abysmal valley. The impression is that of 
being, not up in a high Alpine region, but deep down in 
a subterranean cavern, big as the inside of a hollow world 
and decorated with unheard-of colors and designs. We 
felt as if we had discovered a new wonderland: but no, 
the thrifty Tyrolese anticipate our amazed delight, and 
that of all the travelers to come. They are already 
building a hotel. Weare but the vanguard of the tourist 
army that will soon come sweeping over the new road 
that is to link Botzen to Cortina and give Tyrol one of 
the most varied and impressive drives in all the world. 
From that new Pordoi Hotel we footed it down to Cam- 
pitello in another valley far below. We took the short 
cuts. It was like walking downstairs for two delightful, 
strenuous hours. We drop from winter snows to summer 
sunshine, and next day resume our driving tour westward 
through valley after valley, over pass after pass, until we 
come to the big, beautiful hotel near the Karersee. The 
hotels of Tyrol are marvelously good. They are Amer- 
ican in the wide-awakeness of their management, French 
in the exquisiteness of their cuisine, German in their 
honesty and fair-dealing, and Tyrolian in their kindly, 
leasing atmosphere of homelike hospitality. Even the 
ittle taverns in the mountain villages left nothing to be 
desired in point of cleanliness and cooking. The last 
stage of our mountain tour, from the Karersee to Botzen, 
is made in one of the big, comfortable coaches of the 
public line. The beauty of these lower valleys, though 
milder, is not less pleasing to the eye. Nor are the sav- 
age pinnacles yet out of sight. We can still see, at 
sunset, the glowing golden or pinkish summits of the 
jagged Dolomites. 


The Southern Borderland is One of Unusual Interest 


OTZEN is beautiful. The adjective ‘‘ beautiful ’’ must 

inevitably be used with vexing frequency by one who 

tries to tell of the Tyrol, just as the adjective ‘‘ little’’ 
must be overworked in all descriptions of Japan. 

The wide valley of the river Adige—or Etsch, accord- 
ing to the German form — is one long vineyard stretching 
southward into Italy. In Botzen, German is the pre- 
vailing tongue; the river is there called the Etsch ; in 
Trento, thirty-four miles below, the language is Italian 
and the river is the Adige. 

Borderlands are always interesting, but especially 
interesting is this borderland between North Italy and 
South Tyrol. German and Italian civilization seem far 
removed one from another, yet here they meet and 
mingle to the benefit of both. In South Tyrol the 
traveler finds the artistic sense, the careless charm of 





Italy and all the practical advantages of a Teutonic admin- 
istration. it is perhaps at Riva, on the Lake of Garda, 
that he finds the happiest illustration of the advantages 
resulting from the grafting of the Italian flower of beauty 
on the sturdy stem of Teutonic governmental methods. 
There he finds all the charm of Italy and none of the dirt 
and beggary—all the cleanliness and decency of the 
North and none of its unpoetic, rigid ugliness. 

Only the northern end of the Lake of Garda belongs 
to the Tyrol —the rest belongs to Italy, and to beauty. 
Garda is the largest and in some respects the loveliest 
of the Italian lakes. It is some thirty-six miles long 
and from two to twelve miles wide. The western shore 
is wonderful. The northern part of it is an abrupt range 
of cliffs from one thousand to two thousand feet in 
height; the southern part is a delightful, sheltered 
riviera, rich in gardens, villas and vineyards. Three or 
four ports along that shore offer a novel spectacle to the 
newcomer. As the mail steamer nears the port of 
Limone or Gargnano we discern a quarter-mile or more 
of snow-white pillars rising in five or six high-terraced 
ranks. It is as if the steep shores had been transformed 
into a series of long rustic pergolas, or classic colonnades 
of crude construction. As we draw nearer we see that 
the pillars are not of fluted marble, but of whitewashed 
masonry, outlined against a bright green background of 
long ranks of lemontrees. The pergolas are the terraced 
hothouses for the famous lemon trees of Garda. All 
open in summertime to the sunshine and the balmy 
zephyrs, these long conservatories are in winter fitted 
out with roofs of glass and fronts of window-panes, so 
that the lemon trees may drink inthe sunshine and at the 
same time be protected from the chilling winter wind. 


The Home of Stoddard, Traveler and Lecturer 


HUS for the second time we have dropped out of the 

Tyrol into Italian territory. Back we must go up the 
wide valley of the Adige, past Botzen to Meran, the 
most delightful residential city of Tyrol. That Meran 
must possess unique and wonderful attractions is proved 
by the fact that it has been chosen by a traveler of 
world-wide fame as the most charming town in all the 
world wherein to spend his years of well-earned leisure. 
Meran now counts among its influential foreign residents 
a man to whom the public of the United States owes a 
deep debt of gratitude for many hours of delight. Meran 
is now the home of John L. Stoddard. 

We went to see him at his suburban home — the Villa 
Pomona — its flagstaff floating the Stars and Stripes, 
visible even from the town. Unfortunately he was 
en voyage, touring the Alpine roads that lead to 
Switzerland, but his house and garden were opened to 
us, and we took mental and photographic snap-shots of 
the vineyard-surrounded villa where the retired traveler 
and lecturer is spending the years which lie, as he ex- 
presses it, ‘‘ on the sunset side of fifty.”” A letter, voicing 
his regret at having missed our call, bids me assure his 
friends in the United States that he is, contrary to 
report, not only very much alive, but also in the very 
best of health — that, in the words of Mark Twain, ‘‘ The 
rumors of my demise are grossly exaggerated.”’ 

Meran lies on the road that leads to Switzerland and 
Italy over the Stelvio, the highest of all Alpine passes. 
A long day’s drive brings us to Trafoi, ina deep, sombre 
valley at the foot of the great Stelvio; the highest 
mountains of Tyrol rise round about us; glaciers stretch 
their icy fingers down from the cloudy snow-world high 
above, and up into the misty mystery of the unseen 
realms above winds the long Stelvio road in a series of 
amazing zigzags. That road looks like a ladder as we 
view it trom below. Yet up that road the travelers may 
roll in comfortable carriages, rising four thousand feet in 
eight miles and a quarter. The summit of the pass is 
nine thousand one hundred and fifty-five feet above the 
sea—the Stelvio is indeed, as a Tyrolian gentleman 
expressed it, ‘‘the highest street in Europe.’’ But 
wonderful as is the engineering work there on the Stelvio, 
Americans will recall with pride that in their own glori- 
ous West they have climbed in sleeping-cars a pass 
that is two thousand feet higher than the Stelvio—the 
Marshall Pass. Even in midwinter transcontinental 
trains roll triumphantly over the Marshall Pass, but it 
is rarely possible to cross the Stelvio by carriage before 
the second week in June. 


Where You May Stand in Three Countries at Once 


E PASSED through cuts made in the snowdrifts fif- 

teen feetin depth. Fromthe hotel or hospice where 
travelers spend the night we climbed at sunrise to the 
neighboring Drei-Sprachen-Spitze—the Peak of the Three 
Languages. Thence we may gaze afar, down into the 
three great Alpine countries, Tyrol and Switzerland and 
Italy. A stone boundary-post there on the Three-Tongue 
Peak marks the spot where the angles of three nations 
meet. Sitting upon that low granite bourne the traveler 
is at one and the same time a sojourner in three distinct 
and separate lands: he is in fact the guest of the Austrian 
Emperor Franz Josef, of the President of the Swiss 
Confederation, and of King Victor Emmanuel of Italy. 
The panorama from that peak is glorious, but of that 
panorama one feature stands out conspicuously glorious 
even in that world of Alpine glory —it is the snow-clad 
summit of The Ortler, the monarch mountain of Tyrol. 
The Ortler, twelve thousand eight hundred feet in alti- 
tude, looms grandly above the western gateway of the 
Empire to welcome the guest who comes from Switzer- 
land or Italy, and to speed the parting traveler, who with 
regretful yet expectant steps passes the Stelvio portal 
and descends into the Swiss valley or the Italian gorges 
that open at his feet. We choose the path that leads 
down into Italy —and before the sun shall set again we 
shall be deep in the verdant Val Tellina, whence we are 
to be summoned suddenly to the far South, there to 
be witnesses of the great Nature-tragedy—the 1906 
Eruption of Vesuvius. 
NoTE—In the August issue of THE JOURNAL we will go 
with Mr. Holmes down to the scene of the eruption of 
Vesuvius a little more than a year ago. By good fortune he 
chanced to be ‘‘on the spot’’ at the time, and witnessed all 
the tragic effects of that great disaster in the district around 
Naples. A number of the remarkable photographs which 
he secured will accompany his article. 
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The King and Queen Attend My Wedding 


As Told by Molly Wainwright, and Edited by C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” “Lady Betty Across the Water,” etc. 


The Final Part of “Through Royal Society with Lady Betty” 


IST after Stan had acted on my desperate 
request and gone to talk to Lady Malcolm, 
Betty came behind me, as | stood by my- 
self apparently looking at the illuminations, 
but hardly seeing anything of the brilliant 
scene because of my utter misery. 

‘* Dearest,’’ she whispered, ‘* don’t you 
think I know ?”’ 

‘* Know what?” I stammered. 

‘* That you’re unhappy. And that it’s something about 
Stan. He’s unhappy, too, for he adores you, childie ; and 
you’re the only girl or woman he’s ever really loved. I 
know that, because, though he’s nine years older than | 
am, we were always great chums, and he used to tell me 
things. He never even had a flirtation worth speaking of, 
except the one with Lady Malcolm Belleville, when he was 
twenty-one and I was twelve. It would be just like her to 
have talked to you about that 
affair. Has she?’’ 

‘*[—she did say something,” 

I faltered. 

‘*T thought she had! Well, I 
know all about it, so if you'll re- 
peat what she said I can tell you 
whether it’s true or not. Itseems 
a hateful thing to say about a 
woman, but —she doesn’t always 
speak the truth. She and her 
sister are both—odd, in different 
ways ; though people forgive Lady 
Malcolm a lot because she’s a 
great beauty.”’ 

‘*?—hardly know what she 
said,’ ] answered. 

‘* Well, then, you shall hear 
what really happened. Even 
Mother and Vic don’t know all. 
Stan used to tell me at first that he 
was in love with Violet Greystoke 
—that was her name then, and 
she was a year or two older than 
he. He would have proposed, 
perhaps, but he found out that she 
was letting several other men make 
love to her at the same time, play- 
ing off one against the other. 
Lord Malcolm Belleville was one ; 
and he was the most desirable 
next to Stan; but Miss Grey- 
stoke was the girl to aim for a 
‘Duchesshood’ if she could get 
it. The way Stan learned the 
truth was through her sending 
a letter to him intended for 
Lord Malcolm ; but as it began 
ouly ‘ Dearest Boy’ he didn’t 
guess till he’d read to the end, 
where she vowed she ‘ cared 
nothing for Stanforth.’ Then 
he wrote her a desperate sort 
of letter which he showed to 
me, and it seemed wonderful 
to such a little girl as I was: 
but | can see now how boyish 
itwas. He inclosed every line 
she had written him, and asked 
lor his letters back, but she 
never sent them; and even as 
a boy he was too proud to ask 
twice. Almost immediately 
after she married Lord 
Malcolm, who wasn’t too 
happy with her while he lived, 

I'm afraid, and Stan has often 
said to me how thankful he 
was that he wasn’t in poor 
Malcolm’s shoes. I shouldn't 
wonder if she’d kept those old : 
letters of Stan’s to this day. 
She's that sort of woman.” 


ot 


I was so happy by the time 
Betty finished that I could have 
thrown myself into her arms 
and cried. But what | did was 
to tell her everything, exactly as 
it had happened, and ask what 
| ought to do with the letters. 

Betty thought for a minute before she answered. Then 
She said softly: ‘* You’re a plucky child to have borne it 
through these three days, for our sakes, and I know how 
glad you are you didn’t read the letters, because I can 
judge you by myself. If you look carefully you'll proba- 
bly find them a little yellow, though they’ll not be dated, 
or she wouldn’t have given them to you. " But I’m sure you 
don’t need any proof of what I say ; and your heart must 
have told you all along that Stan loved you dearly. If 
you want to punish Lady Malcolm horribly you can hand 
her the letters before Stan; if you can forgive you might 
ask her into your room tonight and say: ‘ As for those 
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— foolish, old letters you lent me, they really belong to 
Stan, but I'll spare you the mortification of giving them to 


him. Instead, I'll burn them here before your eyes.’ Then 


you can quietly hold them over the lamp.”’ 

Phat is what I will do,” | whispered. And so I did; 

but hot until after I had had a little talk with Stan —about 
nothing In particular — which made us both very happy. 
I didn’t tell Stan about Lady Malcolm and the letters, 
Seause we're both women; and he would have loathed 
rie! So. From the moment of my talk with Betty all was 
— tt with the world again; and when we got back to 
a meet Dove and Don, and preparations for the 
vedding began in good earnest, I almost forgot Lady 
Malcolm and the misery she had caused me. 
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“Faces Turned to Look as | Moved On 


Drawing by Lucien Davis, R. I. 


Mother would take a house, after all, when she and Don 
had visited Betty and Jim for a few days. Not that she 
didn’t enjoy being with them ; but she said that she wanted 
me to be married from ‘‘ my mother’s home.’’ So she 
and Don took a ‘‘ mansion ’’ — as the advertisements say — 
furnished, fora month ; and it was in Berkeley Square and 
rather splendid. They had to pay some fabulous price, I 
believe ; but Don didn’t appear to care. Indeed, he was 
very happy about everything, and pronounced Stan ‘‘ one 
of the best fellows on earth, in spite of the damaging fact 
that he unfortunately happened to be born a Duke.”’ 

‘* There are Dukes and Dukes,’’ said he, ‘* and your 
Duke’s a man as well;’’ which was a great compliment, 
coming from Don, and so Stan felt it. 

He covered himself with glory in Don’s eyes, it seemed, 
in a conversation reported to me by Mother, There was 
some talk about ‘‘ setthements,’’ started by Don, who 





Stan’s Face was Like a Lodestar” 


remarked that his intention, as my stepfather, was to give 
me asmall income, just enough for my personal needs, in 
the position I would fill, and no more—say, five thousand 
dollars a year. This must have appeared about like six- 
pence in the eyes of a young man with such an estate 
to keep up, yet Stan answered that he was glad there 
would be no more. He had always had a contempt for 
fellows he knew who ran after heiresses, and he didn’t 
want anybody to be able to say that he had done the 
thing himself. : 

That pleased Don immensely, and he grinned when Jim 
told him how the Duchess—Stan’s mother—had once 
tried in vain to make a match between her son and a 
charming and enormously rich American woman, Sally 
Woodburn. There had been others, too, that Betty and 
Lady Vic had known about, but, as Lady Vic expressed it, 
‘* Stan had always made himself scarce.”’ 

Though we were not to be rich Don seemed as anxious 
as Dove that there should bea grand wedding for the King 
and Queen of England to honor by their presence. 

Stan and I would have liked nothing better than to be 
married as Betty and Jim were, in the same pretty, country 
church at Battlemead, which we two together had helped 
decorate for Christmas. But that idea had been early ruled 
down by everybody—even before the King and Queen 
had offered to come and sign the register. 


Yet | Saw Them But Dimly: 


It was to be at St. George’s, Hanover Square, where so 
many fashionable weddings have been celebrated, genera- 
tion after generation. I was to have eight bridesmaids, 
and tiny twin children—a boy and a girl—to carry my 
train. There would be wonderful music, and ropes and 
banks of white flowers. Four of the bridesmaids I asked 
were English, all with ‘‘ courtesy titles ’’ of their own, and 
all cousins near or distant of Stan’s. Four were American 
girls, two of whom happened to be in London; the other 
two were my ‘* best chums’”’ and came over on purpose. 
The baby things were Stanforth’s relations, too, little Lord 
Eddy and Lady Edie Marchmont, twins four years old, 
as pretty as dolls. They were to be in the quaint costume 
which children wore in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, and the bridesmaids were to have rose-pink frocks 
of the same period, with short waists, and poke bonnets of 
white transparent straw and gauze wreathed with roses. 
On their arms they would carry 
silver baskets full of loose roses, 
and Stan was going to give each 
girl a thin gold neck-chain with an 
old-fashioned, open-faced locket 
framing an ivory miniature of me. 


or 


As for my wedding dress, it was 
designed by Dove and the Duchess 
together—an astonishing combi- 
nation of forces, for my little 
Angel is as unlike the Duchess as 
a pink moss rosebud is unlike a 
tall, cold Arum lily, the flower to 
which Betty sometimes compares 
her mother. Still, they got on 
together wonderfully well. 

It happened, rather oddly, that 
each had a flounce of beautiful old 
rose-point lace, Mother also hav- 
ing a bertha and a shawl, while 
the Duchess owned a veil, and 
they were nearly of the same pat- 
tern. I think the Duchess was 
ready to forgive Don for his finan- 
cial sins for the sake of Dove’s 
lace, while she was quite startled 
by the coincidence of their resem- 
blance. It would almost seem, 
she said to Betty, that Stan and I 
had been meant to come together. 

At all events, I was to have the 
benefit of the coincidence, for the 
two mothers joined in generosity, 
bestowing on me every scrap of 
the glorious lace for my wedding 

gown. It was very tedious 
having it made, for they 
would have it done in a 
Princesse style, as they 
thought it would suit my 
figure, and I had to stand for 
the fitting until 1 was as much 
exhausted as if they had 
melted me down and poured 
mein. Allofthecream-white 
satin which was not covered 
with lace was embroidered 
in seed pearls; and my 
train was lined with silver. 
But I would choose for my- 
self in one detail. I wanted 
a tulle veil—a long, flowing 
tulle veil, such as I’d planned 
since my childhood — and I 
got my way in that. 

I didn’t go out at all after 
the invitations to the wedding 
had been sent around, except 
for shopping and ‘* fittings,” 
walks and drives, or long re- 
freshing spins in Jim’s or 
Stan’s motor. It really was 
fine, choosing dresses, and 
hats, and lingerie, and all 
sorts of lovely things for my 
trousseau. But it was still 
more fun when the wedding 
presents began, first to 
dribble slowly, then to pour in 
in streams and floods. 

The first thing that came was a splendid silver tea-service 
from the tenantry on the Battlemead estate, and this struck 
Don as being pathetic, because the people were poor. 
‘*T suppose they would have been glad if the Duke were 
marrying an heiress,’’ he said to Dove. 


or 


Stan gave me an exquisite diamond-and-ruby heart; the 
Duchess, a diamond tiara—one of her own, not an heir- 
loom ; for, of course, all the family heirlooms, if I chose to 
take possession of them, would become mine for life when 
I became Stan’s bride. Mother's presents were a string of 
pearls that glistened like great dewdrops, and a gold- 
fitted traveling-bag, worthy of a Princess. Betty and Jim 
furnished a flat in town for us as their gift, and a fairy- 
godmother sort of gift it was, for everything was perfect, and 
Betty chose it all herself. Lady Victoria and her husband 
sent us enough spoons and knives and forks of every pos- 
sible size to serve for a regiment, if one should ever be 
quartered on us in the flat, where the silver would be used. 

‘* Must seem hard lines to Stanforth that there are 
strangers in the ancestral London mansion,’’ muttered 
Don, half laughing, but half in earnest, perhaps. Lately 
he dwelt a good deal on our present and future poverty, 
and said that he was experiencing some difficulty in choos- 
ing a wedding gift suitable for such ‘* poor and proud” 
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folk. He wanted to give us something, but we mustn't 
count upon getting it until the Jast minute. 

‘* I know it will be nice, whatever it is, Don,”’ I 
reassured him, ‘‘ because you're so generous.’’ 

**Do you still think that, in spite of your lack of 
settlements ?’’ he asked. 

** Of course I do!’’ L exclaimed. ‘‘ I shall feel very 
rich with a thousand pounds a year all my own — for 
Stan insists that he’ll never look at a penny of it. And 
you're a dear to give it to me.”’ 

Don said no more, and soon, as more presents rushed 
in, I forgot that I hadn't had his yet. 

It was most exciting one day when gifts from the 
King. and Queen, Princess Victoria and the Prince 
and Princess of Wales arrived. ‘The Queen sent me a 
diamond-and-emerald pendant, with a charming note, 
saying she remembered oe that my ‘*‘birth-month 
was the month of the emerald,” theretore the stone, 
which was one of her favorites, ought to bring me ‘* as 
much joy for the future as she wished me.”’ For Stan 
from her there was an antique seal, with the motto of 
his family, and the handle crusted with brilliants. 


ot 


The King’s gift to me was a bangle, also with dia- 
monds and emeralds, and a diamond-covered padlock, 
with a key. This key, said the accompanying note, 
must be given into the bridegroom’s charge, to remind 
the bride of the bonds which would now bind her heart 
to an adopted country, as well as to her own. And for 
Stan there was a gold repeater watch such as, it seemed, 
he had often wished to own. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales sent an exquisite 
clock, which they hoped would tell ‘‘ only happy hours’’ 
for us: and the most wonderful chafing-dish, in which, 
said the Princess’s note, | was often to make those 
delicious American sweets for which I had given her 
the recipe, and sometimes I must send a few to her. 

From Princess Victoria (who is always original and 
known to her intimate friends as the wittiest of women) 
there was a most charmingly-framed water-color sketch, 
done by herself, and representing the exact spot at 
Sandringham where Stanforth and I became engaged. 
With this came a couple of clever verses, which made 
an acrostic with both our names. 

These very personal sort of presents and letters were 
exactly like the Royalties, said the Duchess, when they 
were providing for those whom they thought of as 
friends, not mere acquaintances. They always talked it 
over between themselves, and hit upon precisely the most 
appropriate things, no matter how much trouble the 
selection might cause them. 

There were so many presents, and such magnificent 
ones, that the rooms in the house where they collected 
grew more and more like a gorgeous jeweler’s and 
** silversmith’s’’ shop, as the days went on. There 
seemed to be no end to the beautiful things, and finally 
it was decided, to please the Duchess and Lady 
Victoria, that ‘‘ a few relatives and intimate friends ’”’ 
(there turned out to be about one hundred and fifty of 
these!) must be invited to drink tea and ‘‘ view’’ the 
presents the afternoon before the wedding day. 

The ‘‘ show”’ was to take place in the library and the 
music-room adjoining. Tables of various sizes were 
requisitioned for the occasion, and covered with dark 
velvet, to display gold and silver plate and cases of jewels, 
each table having its decoration of roses, my favorite 
flower. I was kept out of the way until everything was 
arranged. Then Stan and I wandered about among our 
treasures, feeling almost as if we had got through the 
magic door into Aladdin’s cave. After that Lady Victoria 
told him that he must go away, and not see me again 
until we met at the altar. 

She did not say the words solemnly, yet they sounded so 
solemn that a thrill went through me from head to foot. 
Stan and I looked at each other, and Lady Victoria went 
out and left us together for a few minutes more, after all. 

He was having a dinner that last evening with some of 
his oldest chums; but after every one had seen the 
»resents, and even the bridesmaids (who stayed longest) 
iad gone, Dove and Don and I were alone. It was 
what | wanted, for nothing would ever be quite like this 
again. I belonged to them, and to them only, for the last 
time, and though I was ina dream of happiness, and they 
were happy for me, we were all inclined to be misty-eyed, 
in spite of Don's rather labored jokes. 


or 


How wonderful it seemed to wake up next morning 
and say to myself: ‘* It’s my wedding morning !”’ 

When Annie— very excited—brought me my early 
tea and a whole pile of letters and telegrams, there was 
one letter which had come by hand, from Stan, the most 
beautiful I had ever had, even from him; and my wed- 
ding bouquet came with it. I made up my mind that I 
would keep both always put away together, and that I 
would look at them on the anniversary of this day, each 
year, as long as I might live. 

I didn’t feel frightened at all as I looked forward to 
two o'clock, the hour of the wedding, but when I was 
being put into ‘‘ the’’ dress, and my veil was being 
arranged, a fit of nervousness began to come on. 
Supposing the King and Queen hadn’t arrived at the 
church when I got there! According to etiquette the 
bride mustn’t go up the aisle until the Royalties (if any 
are to be present) have taken their places in the two 
front pews reserved for them and their suite. 

However, Lady Victoria (who had come with Betty to 
see me in my wedding dress) said that I needn’t be 
the least uneasy. The Royalties set an example of 
promptness which it would be well if everybody fol- 
lowed, and such a thing as their arriving later than the 
bride had only once or twice been recorded in all the 
annals of weddings which they had attended. 

I wore no jewels with my wedding dress except a 
chain with Stan’s diamond-and-ruby heart, and a rope of 
pearls which had been in his family since the days of the 
first Duke. The bridegroom always gave it to his bride 
to wear at her marriage and to keep until another Duke 
chose a wife. 

My dress was lovely, and, though I was almost as white 
as my tulle veil, Mother and Betty and Lady Vic all said 
kind things about my looks, which encouraged me, 
because, for Stan’s sake, I wanted to be a pretty bride, 
and to have him proud of me, as I should be of him. 


Not until I was quite ready, even to the last fold of 
my veil, was Don allowed to come and see me. 

** She looks like a white angel !’’ were his first words 
when he and Mother were left alone with me. “* It 
seems a shame to bring her down to earth,’’ he went on, 
‘* and yet there’s something I’d like to show her. You 
know what, Susie,’’ he said, turning to Dove. ‘* Do 
you think I might do it now ?”’ 

She nodded, smiling. ‘*‘ If you want to very much. 
I'm sure you couldn't bear to wait any longer.’’ 

‘* What are you talking about ?’’ I asked, looking from 
one to the other. 

** Why, about that wedding present of mine,’’ said he. 
‘*T hadn't forgotten it, you know. But I had the idea 
that I might get a little fun out of waiting till the last 
minute. Here you are, child,’’ and he thrust into my 
hands a folded slip of white paper. ‘‘ Open it and see 
whether it’s the sort of thing you like.’”’ 

| opened it, and it was an order on his bankers in New 
York, directing them to transfer certain high-class 
securities amounting in all to one million dollars ! 

I could hardly believe my eyes. | thought that I must 
have made some mistake in the figures, but there they 
were and I could not make them come differently, 
though | stared and blinked and stared again. 

‘** Oh, Don!” I could do nothing but gasp his name. 

‘* Don’t look as if you were going to faint, little 
bride,’’ he laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘ It isn’t worth it.”’ 

** Perhaps it would have been better if you’d waited,”’ 
said Mother anxiously. ‘‘ The poor child has been 
under a great strain ——”’ 

‘* Well, this, ought to relieve the pressure,’’ argued 
Don. ‘* Now, when she goes to meet her Duke she’ll 
know that he’s getting an heiress, after all, and that if 
he’s giving her a fine title and a splendid old place, she’s 
giving him something that will help to keep them up as 
they ought to be kept up.’’ 

‘Oh, Don! You’re making us very rich people,’’ I 
stammered. 

‘* You deserve it, and Stan, too. I always meant it 
from the first; but you know I never had much use for 
Dukes until I,saw your ‘exception that proves the rule’ 
(whatever that means), so I wanted to test Stanforth 
throughand through, | have done it, and the test’s been 
successful. The man thinks to this minute that he’s 
taking a pauper —for what's a thousand pounds a year 
in his eyes, or his relations’, as a dowry? You see, I 
haven’t written on the order yet the name in which the 
transfer is to be made. Will you have it in your maiden 
name, or will you wait to have it made out when you're 
a Duchess ?"’ 

‘* Til wait till it can be made out to Stan’s wife, Don, 
dear, if you don’t mind,’’ I said. 

‘* That’s exactly what I thought your answer would 
be,’’ he laughed. 

‘*And so did I,’’ echoed Mother. ‘‘ Make it out to 
the Duchess of Stanforth.’’ 


et 


It was time for Dove to go, for she was to be at the 
church in time to meet and welcome the Royalties at the 
door. I know she was dreading this as an ordeal, but 


_ she was too brave to say so, and, as she had already been 


informally presented to the King and Queen, it would 
not be so exciting for her as if they were strangers. 

Don was to take me, and we were not long behind the 
others in starting ; for they had spun off in an electric 
brougham, while we had horses. Mother and Don were 
to use the electric carriage in coming home as well, for 
the Royalties were to attend the reception, and nothing 
short of an earthquake must prevent the bride’s mother 
from being at the door of her house to greet the King 
and Queen. 

The nearer we came to the church the faster my heart 
beat. By this time I was horribly frightened. | What if 
I forgot something that I ought todo? What if [should 
be stricken dumb with fear and be unable to make the 
responses, while the King and Queen and representa- 
tives of half the aristocracy in England stood waiting to 
hear the words that would not come ? 

Our carriage drove into Hanover Square, and I gave 
a little cry as I saw the crowd which was being kept in 
order by policemen. But Don patted my hand reassur- 
ingly. ‘‘ Be brave, child,” said he. ‘‘ Keep a stiff upper 
lip, and remember that you’re an American girl.’ 

This made me laugh in spite of myself, for it did seem 
that a ‘‘ stiff upper lip’’ would be so unbecoming to a 
bride. But his touch and kind words and my own laugh 
brought back my courage. I felt almost calm, and so 
happy that I could have sung as I went up the steps of 
St. George’s —those steps which the feet of so many 
brides have trodden. 

[ had not realized how charming and picturesque my 
eight bridesmaids and two little doll-like train-bearers 
would look until [ saw them drawn up, ready to receive 
me. Mother was there, too, and she whispered that all 
was well, the Royalties had come, and she had been in 
plenty of time to give them welcome. 

There was a beating in my ears, but through it I could 
hear the noble music of the organ. 

Now the procession was forming —— How splendid 
the music was! I wondered how Stan was feeling as he 
heard it, waiting for me to come to him. 

I seemed to see the bridesmaids ina dream. They 
were pretty enough to be applauded, something that 
was not Me, yet was part of me, thought. Those silver 
baskets of roses on their arms were perfect. 


or 


** Dear babies, you won’t trip, will you?’’ I implored 
my flushed dots of train-bearers. 

‘* Of course we won’t. You can trust us,’’ said the 
tiny boy. 

** Now, little girl,’’ said Don’s kind, familiar voice. 

I didn’t lift my eyes after I began to walk up the aisle 
while the Wedding March from ‘‘ Lohengrin ’’ soared to 
the roof, yet I was conscious of everything, and somehow 
Saw everything. 

I knew that the tenantry from Battlemead, and the 
servants from there, and from Betty’s and Lady Victoria’s 
houses as well as ours, were craning their heads from the 
gallery. I even knew that the old woman, Mrs. Marner, 
who had given the onions for the love-charm at 
Christmastime, was there, nodding and smiling. She 
probably guessed, even if she hadn’t contrived to find 


out, that the onion which sprouted before January sixth 
had been named for ‘‘ His Grace !”’ 

I saw the white flowers and palms, I smeit the fra- 
grance of thousands of roses, giving out their sweetness 
for me. I saw that every pew was full, that faces turned 
to look as I moved on. 

Now the ordeal was coming. I must courtesy to the 
King and Queen as | passed their pew. It was done— 
safely over! They had smiled on me, and there, at the 
right-hand side of the chancel, Stan was waiting for me, 
with Lord Finisterre, his cousin and best man. There 
was a background of bishops, and deans, archdeacons, 
and canons and vicars, who were all to take more or less 
part in the ceremony which would make me Stanforth’s 
wife ; yet I saw them but dimly : Stan’s face was like a 
lodestar. 

The last solemn words were spoken, and we were man 
and wife. ‘‘ Nothing can part us now, not even death,”’ 
Stan whispered in my ear, under cover of the joyous 
music which pealed out, as we two moved down the 
aisle together. I had the feeling that all were smiling at 
us, with kindness and good wishes in their hearts ; that 
we were surrounded with dear friends, and that so much 
love and sweetness made the best of omens for our future ; 
yet I saw no face distinctly, and was hardly conscious 
of what passed until I lamed myself in the vestry, listen 
ing to kind words from the King and Queen, to whom 
we so largely owed our happiness. 

or 

We all signed our names in the register: the King 
and Queen, Stan and I; his mother (who was a ‘‘ dow- 
ager’? now!), Dove and Don, Betty and Jim, and one or 
two others : then it was all over; the Royalties were on 
their way to our house for the reception, and Mother 
and Don had dashed off in the electric brougham to be 
there before them at all costs. As for Stan and me, 
though our carriage started first, if we should be a few 
minutes later it need not matter, for we were Privileged 
Beings today. 

I had always read that the bridegroom, on entering the 
carriage with his newly-made bride, invariably says the 
most romantic and poetical things, which she remembers 
forever. But it wasn’t so with Stan. Hedid something 
far, far better. He did not speak at all, but just took 
my hand, with the bright wedding ring on it, and kissed 
it, when we were flashing through a quiet street and he 
thought nobody would see. Then we looked at each 
other, and our eyes said things our lips could never have 
said fully, for I think it is always silence that really 
speaks from soul to soul in great moments. 

Mother and Don had got home ten minutes or more 
before us; but, even so, we were well ahead of the 
Royalties. Perhaps they had driven slowly on purpose. 

Of course there was a room apart from the less-honored 
guests kept for them and the ‘‘ immediate bridal party,”’ 
as I suppose I ought to call ourselves. There I cut the 
great, towering weddiny-cake, there we had luncheon, 
and there the Royalties drank our health and said a 
hundred kind and pleasant things. 

Everybody was delightful to us, and it seemed so 
strange to have people calling me ‘‘ Duchess.’’ It 
sounded like something in a play, and I could hardly 
take it seriously, so little did I feel like a Duchess. 

I hardly knew how tired I was until Stan and I had 
got away, amid a torrent of congratulations — to say 
nothing of a few tears—and were spinning off toward 
Folkestone in our new forty-horse-power Gloria (a 
present from Jim and Betty). I had on a very fetching 
** going-away’’ dress and hat of powder blue, which 
perhaps was rather smart to pass as an_ ordinary 
traveling-frock ; also the car was full of flowers ; still, 
I would make Stan assure me that there wasn’t the 
slightest danger of my being taken for a bride. 

Lord Finisterre’s father, the Earl of Folkestone, had 
lent us his beautiful old place — more like a castle than 
a house — near the town to which the Earldom had given 
its name. He would have let us keep it for the whole of 
our honeymoon if we had consented, but we had 
decided to stop there only three days, and then go 
abroad, with the motor, traveling through the ‘* chateau 
country ”’ of France, and later in Switzerland. 


oor 


It was not until we had gone half the way to Folkestone 
that suddenly I remembered Don’s wonderful present, 
which would make such a difference in our future lives. 
At my request Don had filled in the order to ‘‘ Mary 
Stanforth’’ the moment after I signed the register in the 
vestry of St. George’s, but no one else had known what 
we were doing. ‘Then I had slipped the order into my 
left-hand glove, and at home had transferred it to the tiny 
gold-fitted handbag I was to carry over my arm in the 
motor car. In the hurry of the moment I had thrust it 
in anyhow, as if it had been for a dollar instead of a 
million. But suddenly the recollection of it and the 
surprise I still had in store for Stan flashed over me. 

We had just been speaking of Dove and Don, which 
perhaps brought the idea of Don’s gift back to my mind. 

** Isn’t he a dear fellow ?’’ I asked, slyly opening the 
bag and taking out the order from an inner silk pocket. 

** One of the best on earth,’’ answered Stan heartily. 

‘*T was afraid you might think he hadn't done as 
much as he ought to,’’ I said. 

‘*He gave me you—the best gift in the world,” 
flashed out Stan, in that boyish, impulsive way of his 
that I love. ‘‘ Lwanted nothing more. There's nothing 
left to want. And he’s given you = 

** You don’t know all he’s given me yet,’’ | broke in 
Then [ showed him the order fora million dollars’ worth 
of securities. 

He stared at it, hardly believing his eyes first, just as 
it had been with me; then, realizing all it meant, he 
flushed up to his forehead. ‘‘ Good Heavens, darling !”’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ I don’t know whether to be pleased or 
sorry. I’ve half a mind to tear the thing in two.”’ 

‘* That would break Don’s heart,’’ Isaid. ‘‘ Besides, 
he’d only write another one. And we can do lots o! 
good with the money.”’ 

‘* That’s true,’’ Stan answered. ‘‘I pray we may 
always do good, nothing but good. And for us two, 
after all, what difference does money make? We've 
got each other. Nothing beyond is more.”’ 





THE END 
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Chiara the Beautiful 


A Romantic Legend of Venice: By Mrs. John Van Vorst 


Drawing by Albert Herter 
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N THE days when Michele Steno 
governed the Republic there lived 
a very beautiful woman in Venice, 
whose name was Chiara. Even 
the Doge himself had been an 
aspirant to the love of this splendid 
creature. But she had bestowed 
her graces on Andrea Loredani, 
the object of her choice, a distin- 
guished nobleman born of a family 
who for the time being were out of 
favor with the reigning powers. 
Forbidden all political activity, Andrea devoted his 

abundant leisure to the worship of the beautiful Chiara. 

Outside of her he had no intrigues, no desires, no thoughts. 
Thus the two lovers might have lived in the full enjoy- 

ment of their mutual inclination had it not been that the 
serpent of jealousy found its way into the breast of Chiara. 
If by chance some affair kept Andrea for several hours 
away from her, immediately she sent for a magician, the 
“TLouna,’’ resorting to her conjurations in 
order to bring her lover back again. She 
had even gone so far as to attempt casting 
a spell over Vittoria, a Venetian noble- 
woman, one of Andrea’s cousins, with 
whom he enjoyed the pleasure of a loyal 
friendship. From the sorcerer Chiara 
procured a violent poison which she 
wore in a hollow ring, so that she might 
at all times be provided with the means 
of killing herself, or of killing her lover 
should he be untaithful to her. 
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Andrea was annoyed by the constant 
presence of this Louna; it seemed like an 
offense to his own sincerity of feeling. He 
said to his beloved : 

‘* It is not because you have hidden the 
teeth of basilisks in my pourpoints that | 
shall remain true. The philter which 
rivets me to you is love. There is none 
more powerful.” 

Chiara gave her word that she would 
see the sorceress no more. But it was 
not long before she called again upon this 
evil counselor. For some time she had 
noticed that Andrea left her each night 
with a very serious air. He did not name 
the cause of his preoccupation nor tell her 
whither he was bound. 

She bade the Louna follow him, and 
before long, hiding her inward joy, the 
treacherous woman returned, seemingly 
agerieved. 

‘*The next time,’’ she said, ‘‘ that 
Signor Loredani leaves you after supper 
send for me; I will conduct you to a spot 
where, in secret, you may watch him enter 
the enemy’s house.”’ 

Chiara guessed readily that the sorceress 
alluded to the palace of the Loredani, and 
that beyond a doubt Andrea had aban 
doned her for his lovely cousin Vittoria. 

‘* Louna,”’ she cried, ‘* let it be an end 
of him, if what yousay betrue! But how 
can I set about to avenge myself?’ 

The Loredani, so the sorceress ex 
plained, were under suspicion of the Re 
public. What easier than to denounce 
Andrea as a conspirator ? 

Accordingly she dictated to Chiara a 
letter in which she declared that every 
night he went to the palace of his cousins 
to concert with them. 

And this abominable letter Chiara hid 
within her bosom, though inwardly she 
was thinking: ‘‘ Even though he should 
betray me I will not denounce him.” 
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Yet, when late in the night the Louna 
had conducted her to a_hiding-place 
whence she saw Andrea, pale and 
Stealthy, creep out of the Loredani pal- 
ace, she seized hold of the aged woman’s arm and said: 

‘Give me no respite, Louna! Take me to the Palace 
ot the Doge, to the Bocca di Leone.’’ * 

They set out together, through the deserted alleys, 
across the Piazza di San Marco, empty under the moon 
light. In the wall of the Sala della Bussola the terrible 
lion yawned its enticing jaws. Never had the Chiara 
Passed before this monster without a shudder. Perhaps 
even now she would have hesitated, but Louna, who 
drew her on with one hand, opened with the other her 
Velvet jacket and took, from the warm, sweet spot where 
Andrea had so often laid his head with tender trust, the 
denunciation. Chiara did not stop her, yet she covered 
ler eyes irresistibly with her trembling hands so that she 
might not see this bit of paper — Andrea’s ruin — disappear 
within the lion’s mouth. 

lhe following morning Andrea was arrested by the shires 
to one of whom he gave his purse of gold so that he might 
attain Chiara with a final message of love. 

*On 
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the entrance wall of the Sala della Bussola, the antechamber 
iree Inquisitors of the Republic, there was formerly a lion’s 
marble, into the mouth of which (Bocca di Leone) secret 
and denunciations were thrown. If anonymous, only those 
ing on political matters were heeded 


‘** Beloved,’’ he wrote, ‘* [have beena conspirator. It is 
true. You were everything to me. But honor bound me 
to uphold my people in this plot of theirs. Forgive him 
who loves you and whose duty has cost him too dear.”’ 

Chiara knew that what he said was the truth. Moreover, 
all Venice was talking of the conspiracy and arrest. There 
was no doubting that it had been politics, and not love, 
which compelled Andrea to follow these meetings. 


or 


Chiara sent for the magician who had lied to her, and 
when the old woman appeared she laid hold of her with 
violence. She threatened to put out her eyes if Louna did 
not help her force the doors of Andrea’s prison and enable 
him to escape. 

Her decision was so terrible that Louna lost no time in 
obeying, and from the Doge, whither she carried her sup- 
plication for Andrea’s pardon, she brought her lovely 
victim this message: ‘‘ If Chiara is telling us the truth, and 
if her lover went to the Loredani only for the purpose of 





“She Saw Andrea, Pale and Stealthy, Creep Out of the Loredani Palace” 





courting his cousin Vittoria, let him make this confession, 
and give it, signed, into the hands of his former love, 
Chiara. When this is done, then I will see that his judges 
are tempered.”’ 

Chiara asked: ‘‘ And what price does Michele Steno 
demand for this service ?”’ 

Without looking at the beautiful young creature before 
her Louna answered 

‘““The Doge said: ‘ Let Chiara come herself with the 
declaration to me.’ * 


ve 
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As he heard the locks turn in the 7#-pace whither the 
shires had thrust him, Andrea rose. Ordinarily a torch 
lighted the jailer and his companions. This time without 
admitting a ray of light the door opened, and, in the dark 
ness, it closed again. Nevertheless Andrea knew that 
some human being had penetrated within the walls which 
formed his tomb. The odious cell had suddenly become 
fragrant with a warm perfume, sweet, delicious. His 
nostrils dilated, his arms were outstretched, his lips parted 
to pronounce the cherished name: ‘* Chiara!”’ ; 

In response he heard his own name spoken by the voice 
he loved. At the same time, with a swift thrill that swept 


him from head to foot, he felt the strong, young body, full 
of life, trembling with emotion, close to him. 

But Chiara had not come to lose all in the madness of a 
caress. 

‘* Andrea,”’ she said to him, ‘‘ listen. They have given 
me only ten minutes—ten minutes in which to save 
a ees 
Still under the spell of his sudden joy, he laughed and 
said : 

‘* T am saved, dearest, for you are here.’’ 

But, with anguish so keen that it startled him, she an- 
swered : 

** Do as I command, or you are lost.’’ Then without 
waiting she continued feverishly; ‘‘ I have taken my oath 
that you did not go to the Loredani to conspire, but 
because you loved Vittoria. They believed me, and your 
prison doors will open for you upon one condition, I 
have pledged myself for you, Andrea. . . . I said 
that you would sign . . . You will not refuse me! 
In the name of our love!”’ 

She came near to him in the shadows, 
but he withdrew from the embrace which 
might shatter the resolution of his soul. 

‘* You have promised that I would sign 
what; Chiara?’’ 

Again with a swift caress she murmured: 
‘* The declaration, Andrea, that you went 
to the Loredani for an intrigue with some 
woman.,”’ 

Andrea sprang back. 


oo 


‘* Chiara!’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ not even 
for the joy of being free would I so out- 
rage our love!”’ 

The jailers who passed in the prison 
hall heard the cry she uttered. Her arms 
outstretched in the darkness might still 
have reached her lover, but a distance 
greater than these few steps now separated 
them. An abyss had suddenly yawned 
between this man and this woman: he 
standing upright as he proclaimed his 
loyalty, she crushed under the weight of 
her own treachery. 

‘* Chiara,” he said, ‘‘ what I have to ask 
youis supreme. By the hope that I cherish 
of finding you beyond the grave, where 
faithful lovers are united, tell me the truth. 
Whom did you petition for me?”’ 

‘* Michele Steno.”’ 

‘* And he —he, the Doge, who has been 
himself in love with you— he believed that 
the man of your heart had wearied of 
you and sought another? Ah! Lie more 
adroitly if you wish me to believe you!”’ 

In a moment the prison door would 
open. . . . She knew that her only 
hope lay in the truth. She fell on her 
knees, dragging herself toward him. 

‘* Andrea,’’ she murmured, ‘*‘ I believed 
that you were going to the Loredani be- 
cause you loved Vittoria. It was I who 
denounced you to the Council. I did not 
suspect. . . . Ah, why did you not tell 
me you were conspiring ?”’ 

She could not see him in the thick black- 
ness of the cell, but she touched him; she 
felt the chill that had crept over him, and 
the excess of desperation brought her to 
her feet. 

‘* Andrea— Andrea, strike me, insult 
me. Call me the name which in my heart 
I say for you, but, Andrea, speak.’’ 

He murmured : ‘‘ What do you want me 
to say which you do not already know or 
divine? The dead do not speak —and 
you have twice killed me. In the lion’s 
mouth you placed my sentence only. My 
death was determined on the day you 
delivered me to your jealousy.”’ 


ox 


There seemed to have settled upon her 

that calm which prisoners recover when, 

after the strain of the trial, they hear their condemnation 
pronounced. And Andrea said : 

‘* Your jealousy, Chiara, has been our executioner,”’ 

In her continued silence there was something ominous. 
Quick came the thought that she was armed perhaps, and 
might do herself some violence. 

The warders would not have let her pass the prison gate 
with any firearm, but on her finger she wore the ring in 
which the Louna had hidden a fatal poison. She broke it 
now and held it to her lips. 

There were sounds of steps approaching. 

‘* Andrea,”’ she said, her voice already feeble, ‘‘ when they 
enter I shall have ceased to live. Say that you forgive me.” 

Dreading what she had done he caught her in his arms, 
and as he enfolded her he felt her swoon. With one final 
effort she tried to turn her lips from his, murmuring : 

‘* You must not kiss me; . the poison ae 

But she was the weaker. In his strong embrace her 
head fel! back against his breast; he bent toward her 
mouth and drank his share. 

And when the jailer’s torch illuminated the cell it showed 
for amoment against the wall the already wavering shadows, 
united now, of these lovers who, in a final kiss, shared 
the same fatal poison. 


” 
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PART Il 
f v4 E WERE patrons of the arts in the old days 
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—at least according to our lights. My 
mother was an unfailing judge of literature, 
but in other branches of art she was pos- 
sibly a little lacking. At least she was 
obliged to depend on what other people 
told her when it came to music. It is 
possible that painting would have appealed to her in- 
stinctively if she had ever seen any, but when it came 
to that our village was practically on a level, for nobody 
knew anything about painting. 


on 


E WERE on the Side of Refining Influences, how- 

ever, let them come in whatever guise they might. 
And they usually came through the church. The village 
church ceenaied shout the same position in our lives as 
the sun occupies in our solar system —it was the grand 
dispenser of light and warmth, though we got a cold 
wave now and again by way of variety. 

As remarked above, my mother was a good judge of 
literature, so she did not accept the literature that came 
to us through the church. She swept aside with con- 
tempt the Sunday-school library and the ‘‘ Temperance 
Banner,’’ telling us that the Bible, that great classic, was 
the best Sabbath reading for us, and holding us merci- 
lessly to the shorter Catechism and the Confession of 
Faith, treating with scant courtesy the ‘‘ lesson leaves.”’ 
As for the religious article of art in the stricter sense, 
she did not subscribe largely to it. She was a little 
opposed to tableaux representing Jephthah’s daughter 
and Rebecca at the well, and as for the stereopticon views, 
though some of them were instructive, she told us after 
we were at home and the doors shut, that the picture, 
the ‘‘ Rock of Ages,’’ which represented a cross rising 
from the waves and a buxom female clinging to it, was 
a horrid daub, and was, moreover, sacrilegious. You 
see by this that the littlke woman had perceptions, only 
waiting development, which might, if the time had ever 
come, have made her a rather clever art critic. 


ox 


S FOR Our Own Artistic Arrangements, they were 
very scanty. A few steel engravings, a basket of 
daguerreotypes on the parlor table and later a chromo 
ortwo. The chromos were not very fine, but I worshiped 
them because they were colored. 1 loved color, and 
the steel engravings were rather sombre. There were 
two of the new chromos, and the neighbors, including 
the minister, came in to see them. One of them was 
a picture of a castle on the Rhine, and the other was ‘‘ The 
Initials,’’ depicting two lovers carving their initials, 
encircled bya heart, on the trunk of a forest tree. This 
picture was of doubtful repute. My maiden aunts thought 
my mother careless in selecting it—a picture of a 
young man with his arm around a girl was not the best 
thing to hang up before the eyes of three young hand- 
maidens of the Lord. However, my mother had a wild 
streak in her, anyway, according to her sisters-in-law’s 
judgment. We had a book— Byron’s poems bound in 
calf and adorned inside with some pretty fair engravings. 
There were two, ‘‘ The Greek Slave’”’ and ‘‘ The Peri,”’ 
which were thought by my aunts to be improper. My 
mother, however, never tired of looking at that beautiful 
Greek slave, and in my earliest years she showed it to 
me in the light of the purest appreciation of the beauti- 
ful, and then and there impressed upon my mind the 
lesson that to the pure all things are pure. 

It was not remarkable, then, that she should have 
selected this softly-tinted chromo—a cheap little thing, 
but harmonious in its brown, wood tints, the girl’s soft 
blue gown, and the sunlight just touching her golden 
hair. My aunt sought to keep it in the background when 
exhibiting them to our friends, and said to the minister 
that the other one belonged to my eldest sister, and that 
she, my aunt, thought it much the prettier because it 
represented Nature. 

‘*And I like mine the best,’’ I volunteered, pointing 
out the lovers, ‘‘ because it represents human nature.”’ 


FX 


HE Family was so Accustomed to My Bombshells that 

this was only the cataclysm that they had been ex- 
pecting. It had been foreordained from the beginning 
that I was to disgrace the family —and now I had done 
it. A remark like that in a chaste company, consisting 
of the minister and his wife and two maiden school- 
teachers of refined tastes, was sufficient to plunge the 
family into dense gloom for several days. 

Every cloud has a silver lining, however. It happened 
that the young nephew of one of the school-teachers had 
come in like a dutiful lad to see his aunt home, and be- 
ing himself a limb of Satan, my remark struck him with 
sudden and awful admiration. He concealed his feelings 
until the third day, when he happened to think of a plan 
for expressing them. His mother had a bed of blooming 
hyacinths, big double ones of a rare variety, which, be- 
yond doubt, she set great store by. Her son went out 
and picked all of the blue ones, put them in a box, and 
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sent them to me with a card inside on which was written 
in ornate writing-school chirography : ‘‘These are the 
color of your eyes.’”’ My aunt was for posting them 
back to him in hot haste, but my mother laughed and 
said I might keep them. I set them in a vase on the 
little, spindle-legged walnut table under my picture. 
The picture and flowers made a little shrine in our 
austere, white-papered parlor, but I fear the incense 
from those hyacinths went up to a pagan deity. 
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S FOR Music, We Went into it More Extensively, and 
here, too, my mother had to assert herself in the 
face of the opposing family. It was a belief in my 
father’s family that the human voice was the proper 
instrument with which to praise the Lord. The only 
mechanical assistance deemed proper was the tuning- 
fork. In my infant years I regarded it as a mystic rite 
to see my uncle bite the tuning-fork, hold it to his ear 
and at once begin to emit sounds like bumblebees in a 
clover-field on a summer day. He had a sweet, big 
voice, gentle reader, and he did uplift it in songs of 
praise most heartily and unaffectedly. Two of my aunts 
sang treble, one alto, and with their brothers’ bass and 
tenor it did pretty well when they sat around the old 
wood fireplace and sang ‘‘ Loving Kindness ’’ and ‘‘ Our 
Bondage Here Shall End’’ for my blind grandfather. 
Worse music has been made in more public places. 
However, in her reaching out for refining influences my 
mother decided upon a piano, and so there came a day 
when a huge, square one appeared at our door. It 
was a little like the painting of the Vicar of Wakefield’s 
family, for our house was not built for a piano and per- 
sisted in offering difficulties in regard to a location for 
the new instrument. We had not thought a piano could 
be so big. It was very much with us, however, and 
kept up (and is still keeping up, though it came to us 
thirty years ago) a checkered career of standing in 
front of windows, and shutting up doors, and sticking 
out almost against the stove, or jostling the what-not 
which only aspired to a corner. 


on 


T ANY Rate, After that We Were Musical People. 
Why not? My sister soon learned to play pretty 
well, but I never could learn. Beyond rattling off 
‘* Dandy Jim of Caroline’’ and ‘‘ Come, Haste to the 
Wedding ’”’ by ear, my accomplishments as a musician 
amounted to nothing. I loved to hear my sister play 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Songs Without Words,’’ and I dearly 
loved the atmosphere of music about the house. _ I liked 
to see ‘‘ Il Trovatore”’? on the music-rack, and, above 
all, I loved to see a friend of ours who looked like 
Edgar A. Poe —and knew it—sit down to that dear old 
piano and sing to his own accompaniment ‘‘ The Heart 
Bowed Down”? or ‘‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.”’ 
My aunts, however, desired my sister to play nothing 
operatic. When they came to visit us they covered 
‘* Fra Diavolo”’ over with ‘* Peter’s Musical Instructor” 
and asked only for hymns, or, if they departed at 
all into secular music, let it be ‘‘ Flow Gently, Sweet 
Afton ”’ or ‘‘ The Maiden’s Prayer.’’ 


ox 
NFORTUNATELY, or Fortunately — one can never 


decide — none of us could sing well enough to com- 

mand a seat in the choir. I figured in a musical enter- 
tainment when I was six, and my début was such a failure 
that it blighted my musical career. A lady who kepta 
private school was giving an entertainment in the shape 
of a little cantata of the seasons. Each girl in the cantata 
represented a flower. Miss Post wanted me for Snow- 
drop. I am not vain, reader—my worst enemy will 
exonerate me from that fault—but truth compels me to 
state that, so far as appearance went, I did make a 
pretty fair Snowdrop. In the first place, my mother 
made me a charming little white organdy frock, and I 
wore white ‘‘ clocked ”’ stockings and little slippers with 
crossed straps. I carried a little basket tied with white 
ribbons and filled with ‘‘ Star of Bethlehem’’ blooms, 
and my curls, though I say it as shouldn’t, were beautiful 
golden curls fit for a good child who was destined to 
die young. Nobody, gazing upon my skimpy tresses, 
scarcely covering my ‘‘ rat’? and making only a meagre 
little twist behind, would dream of the halo that framed 
my scared little face when I appeared upon the boards 
as Snowdrop. Being such an early flower I naturally 
came first, but early flowers often meet with a frost. 

The teacher began a lively strain on the piano, but 
when I opened my mouth to sing, 

‘I’m a pretty little thing, 
Always coming in the spring,” 

no sound came, and though the teacher gave me a start 
and nodded encouragingly to me, I just stood gasping 
until somebody behind the scenes dragged me off to 
give place to the Violet, who happily warbled forth her 
song in fine style. I do not remember being especially 
humiliated over this. Perhaps I was too little to realize 
that I had made a failure, and that my mother’s work 
on my Snowdrop make-up had been thrown away; I 
only remember being horribly sleepy and_ pinching 
myself to keep awake because they were going to 
have ice cream after the program. But after that I 
never could sing or speak ‘* before folks.’’ A merciful 
Providence had dowered me, among other doubtful 
blessings, with stage-fright—and so I have been kept 
from making a fool of myself many times. 


ox 


HORTLY After the Arrival of Our New Piano a new 
feature of entertainment dawned upon our social 
horizon. It came under the auspices of the church and 
was given in the church, and was hence irreproachable. 
Our family, however, was a little doubtful. The enter- 
tainment was a contest and involved a prize, and this 
was a grave matter when one came to think of it. True, 


it was a musical contest, but in view of the prize ——. 
‘* Do you think it is anything like a lottery?” my aunt 
asked my mother. 

My mother thought not. The contestants were mem- 
bers of the church choir; they would sing mainly sacred 
music ; the judges would probably be elders or men of 
repute, so there would be only just dealing, and the 
prize was not really a prize, but more of a reward of 
merit, as it were. We children listened, palpitating, for 
the decision. We were wildly in favor of the contest ; 
we thought it would be dreadful for us, who had a 
member of the family taking lessons of an experienced 
teacher from the city, and who always invited the sing- 
ing teacher for tea, to go against anything musical. Our 
decision was a triumph for music. We were in favor of 
the quartette contest. 

We even went so far as to volunteer to ‘‘ entertain ”’ 
one of the singers who came from abroad. Besides our 
own church quartette, there were several others from 
neighboring towns, and these strangers must all be 
entertained by members of the congregation. My aunts 
felt a little nervous over it, fearing lest some unprinci- 
pled choir might foist an operatic singer upon us 
unawares. Of course, we could not entertain a profes- 
sional, but we were assured that they were all just 
church singers, as respectable as our own. 


or 


WAS at a Rather Sentimental Age at that Time and 

had great hopes that there would be assigned to us a 
good-looking tenor with some secular tendencies. My 
little sister hoped for a lady, because she felt sure she 
would wear a curl over her shoulder and have a ‘‘ trail”’ 
to her dress. Big sister expressed no wish whatever; 
she was such a dear, patient girl, taking life’s buffets 
and rewards with equal thanks, that one never knew 
when she had a preference. But I think she, too, was 
hoping for a tenor. 

We cleaned house for the event. Beginning at the 
attic room, we descended by slow degrees to the cellar. 
For it would not be a nice thing if there should be a 
rotten potato or a withered beet in the corner when we 
were entertaining a musician. It was just as if one kept 
a dark place in one’s heart — a bit of naughtiness covered 
up and hidden away under a smiling face. I trembled 
inwardly over this home thrust, but kept on smiling. 

When all was done our house really looked quite 
grand, The guest-chamber was always a place of more 
or less mysterious awe, with my aunt’s black silk dress 
in the wardrobe, and our best china and silver put far 
away in the top shelf of the corner cupboard. All of this 
was taken out now, of course. The spare bed actually 
looked too pretty for even a grand tenor singer to sleep in. 
It was a huge feather-bed with a fringed counterpane and 
big pillows covered with slips tucked crossways in big 
** checks ’’ and trimmed all around with fluted ruffles. 


ox 


T SEEMED Almost too Bad, Therefore, for them to give 
us a little pianist, who only played for one of the 
quartettes. He was so different trom a dark-eyed tenor 
or a lady with a curl over her shoulder and a ‘‘trail’’ to 
her dress! However, we should remember it was bad 
on the pianist, too, for there were plenty of big, fine 
houses in the congregation, and, of course, they sent the 
tenors and sopranos there. ‘This is the way of the world 
—to him that hath it shall be given. 

After the first blow we set about to make the most of 
our guest. We were used to making things ‘‘ do.’’ 
Really, he was a nice gentleman, and, after all, he was 
one of the performers. We girls walked up the aisle 
that night with a nonchalant air, as if to say to the spec- 
tators: ‘‘ This is no mere show to us; we are in it.”’ 
The musical festival continued for two nights and was a 
great event in the musical and social life of our church. 

Little sister was radiant with satisfaction because the 
ladies did have curls over their shoulders and ‘‘ trails ”’ 
to their dresses. As for me, I failed to find among the 
tenor singers my ideal. I wondered over this a little, 
but understood later that the church choir is not the 
place to look for them ; one must wait for grand opera, 
or perhaps be satisfied with such home talent as contents 
itself with lively airs not suited to the sanctuary. In 
fact, I knew of one that really suited me better than any 
of the strangers, and his repertory was extensive, rang- 
ing from the ‘‘ Miserere’”’ in ‘‘I] Trovatore’’ to ‘Oh, 
Susan, Quit Your Foolin’ and Give Your Heart to Me!”’ 


om 
_e Long Ago we departed from these unsophisti- 


cated ways, yet I cannot see that we are any happier. 
Indeed, I would give much to experience once more 
the gentle excitement of a church presbytery, with its 
visiting brethren and sisters, and the consequent ‘‘enter- 
taining.’’ No doubt this exquisite sensation of joy in 
participation was only a part of childhood. 

We tell away from music by-and-by. Sisters married 
and went away, and all of us were busied with other 
things. I think, however, we never quite lost our early- 
implanted taste for refining influences. Life has, in a 
sense, broadened before us, but we might never have 
known it except for that early training toward what was 
best within our grasp. Whoever has had a mother who 
in his earliest years gently guided him toward refining 
influences, has had an advantage so immense as to be 
practically incalculable, and he who has missed this goes 
into the world handicapped for the things best worth 
attaining. Fortunately, few of them know it. They are 
better fitted for ‘‘ business ’”’ without refining influences. 
They get money, power, influence and call it success, 
and though at times they glance uneasily at us idealists 
going smilingly down the shady side of life, and wonder 
where we find our sunshine, they really do not know 
what they have missed. 
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New Romance: With Juliet in England 


By Grace S. Richmond, Author of “The Indifference of Juliet,” ete. 


Drawings by Lucien Davis, R. lL. 








Vil 
1’ I MAY venture to suggest,’ said Timothy 
Fitzpatrick to Mrs. Anthony Robeson, 
‘* this isn’t precisely the place to be trying 
the plan of keeping house for yourself. It 
you could be content to let Mrs. Plunkett 
see to the marketing for you, and serve 
you her own favorite dishes, I’ ve the notion 
you’d be better pleased with Oxford than 
if you start out for yourself. If you're fairly well im- 
pressed with these rooms id 
‘* My dear Mr. Fitzpatrick,’’ said Mrs. Robeson, smiling 
at the young man’s anxious face, ‘‘ I’m sure there can be 
no more charming ones in Oxford. You are planning to 
establish us in the midst of the most distinguished locality, 
here in High Street, and I assure you I appreciate it. I 
really needn’t have come on ahead of my party at all, but I 
felt | must be quite sure the rooms for Mrs. Barnes and 
the children were as sunny and sanitary as rooms could 
be. Now, you’ve attended to all that so beautifully 
I can only promise you to accept it gratefully. | 
shall wire the rest to come on tomorrow.”’ 











“1 Looked Down from the Barge Deck to the River and Saw the 
Punts Floating Along. The Men Stand Up in the Stern of the Punt, 
with a Long Punt-Pole in Their Hands, and Push the Boat Along 
with Vigorous Shoves, Steering Altogether by the Same Pole” 





Altogether, as Juliet awaited the arrival of her party she 
felt that Oxford was to be even richer in interest and edu- 
cation for them than she had anticipated. Fitzpatrick had 
shown himself an eager student of history, and had pointed 
out to her so many places for its study not indicated in any 
guide-book that she was already planning many rich and 
fruitful hours for them all. 

She was glad to see her family after twenty-four hours by 
herself in the strange town. She replied to Tony’s eager, 
‘* Oh, Mother, zs it nice enough here to pay for coming 
away from the seashore ?’’ with a hasty account of the joys 
awaiting him in parks and gardens. She told little Annette 
a tale of a wonderful gold-fish pond in St. John’s College 
gardens, and answered Rachel Barnes’s searching glance 
as she asked, ‘‘Are you really glad we have left beautiful 
‘Torquay ?’’ with an enthusiastic ‘* Yes, dear, since we 
couldn’t stay there forever. This is the most interesting 
spot I’ve ever seen — not excepting old Boston itself!”’ 








‘*Words could no further go,’’ murmured Mrs. 
Barnes skeptically, glancing about her at the dingy 
back streets through which their cab was taking them. 
But five minutes later she was eying eagerly the sur- 
roundings as the cab rattled from Queen’s Street 
through Carfax into ‘‘ The High.”” They drove slowly 
along its interesting thoroughfare, past the shops gay 
with college men’s furnishings, to the neighborhood 
of old St. Mary’s Church, As they looked out upon 
the imposing tronts of the colleges which stand upon 
that street, All Souls, University, Queen’s, to Magdalen 
itself, the whole making a classic picture familiar to 
every visitor in Oxford, Mrs. Barnes was forced to admit 
that the town’s interest lay not only in its associations, 
but in its own quaint and lovely individuality of aspect. 

‘* Oh, what delightful rooms!” exclaimed Agnes 
Gilbert, the moment she laid eyes upon the charms 
of Mr. Geoffrey Sidgwick’s apartments. ‘* And how 
interesting to be staying in such a place rather than in 
some boarding-house which would have no special 
Oxford atmosphere about it.”’ 


ox 


As she spoke she was glancing from the art treasures 
on the unknown owner’s walls to the literary treasures 
on his bookshelves. Diantha had flown to the fine 
piano whose open keyboard invited her, and was softly 
touching the keys. ‘* Not that I can play a note,” she 
explained to whomever it might concern, ‘‘ but it gives 
me a comfortable feeling that we can have music some- 
how. I suspect ‘ Patsy’s’ a singer. Here’s a pile of 
music. When he calls—I suppose he will call?’’ She 
asked the question demurely. 

‘* Probably,”’ agreed Agnes, absently, from the 
depths of a Shelley in hand-tooled leather, 

Mrs. Robeson smiled. ‘‘ I invited him to afternoon 
tea.’’ 

‘* We are to have afternoon tea, even in lodgings, 
are we?’’ asked Mrs. Barnes. ‘‘ I’m very glad, for I’m 
growing as fond of it as if I were an Englishwoman.” 

‘*My dear, being in a college man’s rooms, the 
experienced Mr. Fitzpatrick thought it best for us to 
allow Mrs. Plunkett, the landlady, to take care of us 
after the fashion to which she is accustomed, thinking 
we should fare better. I could see the force of his 
arguments, so I submitted, though I’m beginning to 
long to go marketing again for myself.’’ 

‘*] should say that to market for one’s self successfully 
anywhere in England,’’ mused Diantha, establishing her- 
self upon the cushions of the wide window-seat — cushions 
which bore evidence of much use—‘‘ all one would need 
to do would be to go out and buy six kinds of jam, a 
bushel of cauliflower, a ham, and a chest of tea. Then, 
with several dozen steel knives, a couple of teaspoons and 
a plate for little cakes, what more would be necessary?” 

The hour for afternoon tea was not long in arriving, and 
with it appeared promptly Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

‘* Faith, but this is fine!’’ he ejaculated joyously, as he 
shook hands all around. ‘‘ Wouldn’t Sidgwick be the 
envious boy if he could see his rooms blooming with 
flowers from across the water like this?” 

** What blarney!’’ cried Diantha. 

‘* Blarney, is it? Js that what an American chap gets 
for his pains when he tells you you’re looking fresh as the 
dawn in your summer frock?” 





Fitzpatrick returned her smile relievedly from the 
other side of the old carved oak table by which 
he was standing, his hands resting on it, his body 
bent toward his companion. ‘The two stood in the 
sitting-room of the suite which he had provided 
for the occupancy of Mrs. Robeson’s party, one 
of those upper rooms in the student quarter of 
Oxford which are marked outwardly by gayly con- 
trasting rows of balcony boxes filled with flowers 
and vines, and inwardly by a pleasing combination 
ot classic decoration, modern luxurious comfort, 
and youthful masculine treasure. 
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_‘* That's fine, then,’’ said he, ‘‘ and it takes a load 
irom my shoulders, If you’d beheld me stroking 
these rooms into shape after I’d had word from 
their owner that he’d let them for the month he’d 
be away, you’d understand the heavy cares I was 
feeling. Plunkett herself would have died before 
she’d dared to lay hands on anything of Geoffrey 
Sidgwick’s. So I had great fun out of it. I flatter 
myself the rooms look combed down enough to 
suit even Miss Gilbert—and it’s in great awe I’m 
Standing of the young lady from Boston, I confess 
to you.”’ 

He went away happy, presently, leaving Juliet in 
possession of her suite, having begged to be 
allowed to come again after luncheon and take her 
Out for an exploratory drive about the town. It 
had been impossible to help liking and trusting the 
young Irishman, who was so evidently also a gentle 
man, and who had sent her, when he begged, by 
post, the favor of being allowed to select rooms for 
the party, letters of introduction from more than 
one Oxonian high in authority. 

Mrs. Plunkett sent up a luncheon so attractive in 
character, and so well served, that as Juliet sat in 
solitary state at the old oak table enjoying it she 
Was rejoicing that she had ventured to commit so 
much responsibility to Mr. Fitzpatrick. She went 
to drive with him two hours later in a hansom cab, 
leeling like a girl again. If she had known it, the 
young Irishman considered her quite the most de- 
lighttul American woman he had ever met, and as 
he exerted himself to do the honors of his town, 
Was quietly drinking in all the charms of her rarely 
>weet and wholesome personality, sunning himself 
in her quick appreciation of his efforts, and being 
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won to show her, not only Oxford, but something of 
NS own life there as well. 


“‘Ah, This is Comfort,’ Sighed ‘ Patsy,’ Throwing Himself Back on the Cushions” 
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‘* No ‘American chap’ would tell me I was looking 
fresh as the dawn!”’ 

** What would he say, then? As sweet as the flowers 
in your belt?”’ 

Everybody smiled at the artful manner in which the 
young man managed to give utterance to this third com- 
pliment on Diantha’s appearance. 

‘* He wouldn’t be so poetic, by any means. He'd 
probably say —if he said anything at all —that I looked 

all right.’ And I should know he meant it.”’ 

** Well, I like that!’’ retorted Fitzpatrick. ‘‘ Do you 
mean to say I don’t mean it?”’ 

‘* | mean to say you’re an awtul blarneyer,’ 
Miss Brown. 

** Sit down, you duelers, and have your tea,’’ com- 
manded Mrs. Robeson from behind the tray, where she 
sat, looking very much at home, the fair face backed by 
bookshelves full of richly-bound volumes. Fitzpatrick 
jumped to draw the easiest chair in the room into the 

st position, and install Mrs. Barnes in it. He offered 
Miss Gilbert the coziest corner of the big couch, heaped 
full with pillows; then looked about for Diantha. That 
young person, having dropped into a curious high-backed 
chair of carved oak, black with time, close by Mrs. 
Robeson, Fitzpatrick seated himself by Agnes, and be- 
gan to devote himself to her. The moment, however, 
that Mrs. Robeson had prepared her cups, he was up 
again to hand them about, along with plates, spoons, 
and thin bread and butter, followed presently by some- 
thing which looked to be neither bread nor cake, but 
which smelled delicious and tasted more so. 
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‘* These are ‘ hotters,’’’ he explamed, as he offered 
them; ‘‘ extremely popular with us, and I fancied you’d 
like them. What are they? Only scones, split and 
toasted and buttered, and sent up ona hot plate. I’m 
giad they seem to you good.”’ 

‘* They seem to me so good,”’ said Diantha under her 
breath to Mrs. Robeson, *‘ that after eating them I am 
sure I can bear up under having twenty-two colleges 
explained to me. [ am prepared to go into every quad- 
rangle, look at the portrait of every founder, and wonder 
and adore every ancient book under a glass case that 
may be pointed out to me.”’ 

Fitzpatrick caught only a portion of the words, but 
he saw the mischievous look which accompanied them, 
though it was not directed at him. By-and-by some 
body asked him to sing, and as, after engagingly ex- 
plaining that he had but a bit of a voice and could only 
give them an Irish ballad or two, he proceeded to 
astonish and charm them all; he had his revenge. From 
an attitude of extreme indifference Diantha gradually and 
quite unconsciously changed her position to one indica- 
tive of frank and hearty appreciation. 

At the piano, Fitzpatrick, striking full, broad chords, 
after the fashion of the man who accompanies himself, 
sent a rich barytone voice ringing through the rooms. 
He chose characteristic Irish songs with a delightful 
brogue in the words, and set to airs which fitted them 
with the peculiar, sweet weirdness of much of the Irish 
music. A born singer, he was quite without self 
consciousness, and his new friends had never yet seen 
him to better advantage. His shapely figure at the 
piano, among the almost stagelike surroundings of the 
mellow-tinted old room, the comeliness of his well-set 
head as he lifted it to pour forth floods of melody, more- 
over a certain indefinable but positive charm which his 
whole personality seemed just now to possess to an 
unusual degree, made Mrs. Robeson, as she glanced 
from the musician to the most absorbed of his listeners, 
wonder if by this time the image of a certain military 
Westerner might not be beginning to fade from the fore- 
ground of Diantha’s mind. 
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FROM THE JOURNAL OF Miss DIANTHA BROWN 


HE first dayof the Eights’ Week races was heavenly 

fine. Mr. Fitzpatrick came’ for us— wearing white 
flannel trousers and white shoes, a dark, short coat, and 
no hat, like all the rest of the Oxford men when they are 
about the streets. Indeed, they look almost precisely 
like those at home—only perhaps a shade ruddier. 
They tell me that’s because so many of them play 
cricket or row. 

‘* Patsy’? took us straight down Christ-Church 
meadows to the bank of the Isis, where the college 
barges are moored. Hundreds of people were going, 
tuo, mostly college men and girls and chaperons. On 
the other side of the river there seemed to be a great 
crowd of people, also, but they were those who hadn’t 
invitations to the barges, and so had to see the races 
from the towing-path. The college men who run along 
to shout at the eights were over there, too. 

‘* It’s rather tame, seeing the races from the barge,”’ 
said ‘‘ Patsy ’’ to me when we were seated by the front 
rail. ‘‘ But you want to do it, for the sake of seeing the 
men come in after it’s over. And, of course, you get a 
general view you can’t get from a punt. But it’s punt- 
ing’s the jolly thing, and I’m going to take you out 
tomorrow, if you'll allow me.”’ 

I was quite willing to say I’d allow him, as I looked 
down from the barge deck to the river and saw the 
punts floating along. The men stand up in the stern of 
‘the punt, with a long punt-pole in their hands, and push 
the boat along with vigorous shoves, steering altogether 
by the same pole. It looks easy, but I suspected it 
wasn’t, for I saw some men who evidently were not 
college men attempting it, and having a dreadful time. 

** Patsy’’ introduced some Magdalen men on _ his 
barge, and they were very nice to us. They didn’t stay, 
but said they’d be back for tea. ‘‘ Patsy ’’ stayed with 
us all through, except just when the crew came in, and 
then he excused himself and went down to see them. 

_It was great fun watching the whole thing. First the 
eights went pulling up the river— those who were going 
to row in the second set of races. Then they came 
spurting back — practice work, but interesting to watch. 
Then the eleven boats for the first race went up, each 
putting off from its barge without a bit of fuss ; so if you 
weren't looking you'd hardly know what was happening. 
** Patsy,’’ leaning over the rail at my elbow, told me in 
a very low tone — everybody talked in very low tones — 
about the crew. Magdalen’s college flower is the lily, 
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so the little coxswain, in his scarlet jacket, wore a big 
spray of white lilies, to show that the crew was ‘‘ head 
of the river.”’ 

The Isis is so narrow the boats can’t race side by side, 
so they race ina line! They start off in a long row, just 
so many yards apart, and each boat tries to bump the 
stern of the boat in front with its own bow, and to keep 
from being bumped by the boat in its rear. When one 
boat bumps another, both fall out of the race for that 
time, and in the next race the two change places. The 
one which is leading at the end of the six days of races 
is called ‘* head of the river,’’ and it’s considered a great 
honor to win that place, and a still greater one to hold 
it, as ‘* Patsy’’ was hoping Magdalen would do, after 
having won it the year before from New College. There 
being twenty-two colleges, they can’t all row at once; 
twelve row at a time, the twelfth boat each time being 
the one which has taken last place in the preceding race. 
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The barges were moored near the finishing-point of 
the races, so we only knew when they had begun by 
hearing two distant pistol-shots, and by seeing a crowd 
of men at the upper end of the towing-path beginning 
to move toward us. They were shouting, and as they 
came nearer and nearer the sound grew louder and 
louder. But they were the only ones who shouted. As 
they ran they fired pistols, also, to warn their own 
eights that they were in danger of being bumped. 

A good many bumps took place in the ‘* Gut,’’ which 
is a rather narrow bend in the river, and we couldn’t 
see much of those. But in the second set of races one 
happened almost directly in front of us, after a hard 
fight. New College had pursued ‘‘ Unif.,’’ as they call 
University, like a fiend, and it had grown tremendously 
exciting. Magdalen was so far in the lead we had ceased 
to be anxious for her, but these two behind her were 
fighting for second place. Just as they came close to us, 
after several minutes during which ‘* Unif.’’ again and 
again succeeded in drawing away, New College did run 
her long, sharp nose against ‘‘ Unif.’s’’ stern, and the 
‘* cox,’”’ who had been roaring his lungs hoarse through 
the megaphone, gave up with a jerk of his head, and 
held up his hand as a signal that he acknowledged the 
bump. The two crews pulled to one side and stopped 
rowing, quite near us. [I watched them anxiously, for 
they all looked so done I was atraid they were going to 
die on the spot. ‘‘ Patsy”’ smiled at my suspense, and 
assured me that they’d be all right as soon as they got 
their wind, but evidently they were in great distress until 
they did get it, and sat bent over swaying about and 
looking white and ill. 1 was very sorry for the ones who 
felt like that for nothing, having lost their place, and 
sorrier still when I saw the way they were greeted when 
they finally recovered a little al pulled up to their 
barge. The victorious crew had been welcomed by the 
people on the barge with a nice little hand-clapping and 
subdued calls of ‘' Well rowed!”’ But the bumped ones 
were received in a cold silence, their friends —/hetr 
friends — taking pains not to look at them as they came 
up and disembarked. 

‘*T never saw anything so cruel,’’ | whispered indig 
nantly to ‘* Patsy.’? ‘‘ Why in the world don't they 
cheer them up by saying ‘ Well rowed!’ to them, too ? 
They did row well—awtully well.’’ 

‘* Patsy’’ was looking into my reproachful eyes at 
close range with those laughing Irish ones of his. ‘'‘ I 
think they’d cheer up if they could hear what a warm 
champion they have from the other side of the water,”’ 
he returned. 

‘* It’s probably all the ‘ cox’s’ fault, anyway,’’ said I. 
‘* How could the stroke keep his nerve with a man 
roaring like that right in his face?’’ 

‘* Patsy’ threw back his head and laughed — softly, the 
way everybody laughs onthe river. [never saw anything 
like it, the quiet of the whole scene as compared with 
a sithilar one at home. | spoke to ‘‘ Patsy’’ about it. 

‘* At home everybody would be shouting and waving 
flags and streamers, and there would be college yells. 
What’s the matter with them? I thought they were 
such lovers of sport!’ 

‘* They're by way of being the keenest lovers of sport 
in the world,”’ said ‘** Patsy.” ‘‘I say ‘they,’ for being an 
Irishman I can understand your point of view. When I 
came here | had to learn that I wasn’t expected to throw 
up my cap and howl every time my feelings came to the 
top. If you and I were to go down and fall on the 
necks of that already crestfallen crew it’s not cheering 
them up we’d be doing, I’m thinking; only making them 
feel the more like whipped puppies.”’ 

‘* Then we won't do it,’’ said I promptly. 
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Before the second set of races we had had tea on the 
barge. Having it there.was really fun. A number of 
Magdalen men came up, and they and ‘‘ Patsy’’ were 
very polite and devoted, and saw that we had plenty of the 
strongest tea I ever drank, and any amount of bread and 
butter and all sorts of little cakes. While we had tea so 
did everybody else, except the people on the towing-path, 
who merely looked hungrily across at us. But those in 
the punts punted to pleasant spots along the bank, and 
either lenied and had tea on the shore or made it in the 
boat. They had little kettles and spirit lamps, and 
they boiled the water and made the tea, and had it in 
little cups and saucers as nonchalantly as you please. 
They seemed to be having an awfully good time in a 
very quiet way, and I looked down at them rather long- 
ingly. ‘‘Patsy’’ saw it, and murmured in my ear, ‘* That’s 
what Miss Gilbert and you and my friend Laing and I 
will be doing tomorrow, if you*se willing.’’ 

** T think it will be great fun,’’ I agreed. 

And so it was, for next day was ‘‘ fine,’’ too, which 
was great luck, for English weather is the most fickle 
thing on earth. We saw Mrs. Robeson and Mrs. Barnes 
established on the barge in the company of some very 
nice people to whom ‘*‘ Patsy’’ had introduced them — 
professors’ wives, mostly—and then we got into a 
particularly attractive: punt, beautifully cushioned and 
equipped with pillows and rugs. 

** Patsy ’’ did the first punting while Mr. Laing made 
himself agreeable. It turned out that we were not his 
first experience with American girls, both his brothers 
having married our compatriots, so I thought the free- 
dom from stiffness in his manners might have been due 
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to judicious training on the part of his sisters-in-law. 
‘** Patsy’’ is a beautiful punter —as he had need to be in 
the jam of boats we immediately got into—and I soon 
ceased to fear that we were going to bump into anybody 
else as long as an expert thrust of his pole could avoid 
it. During the races we were with the other punts, 
which gather in a long-drawn-out body, four or five 
deep, and as close as they can be wedged in together, 
along the Berkshire shore. Each man sticks his punt- 
pole into the water against the side of his boat to keep 
it in place, and the flock of punts, all moored in this way 
together, each filled with a flower-bed of color, makes a 
very charming show. 

We went to the races every day but one — we couldn't 
help it, it got so exciting. Some had gone steadily up 
from place to place, others had as steadily lost position 
after position, until one wondered how, under the daily 
discouragement, they could row at all. At the end of 
the fifth day Magdalen was the only eight which had not 
changed its place for better or worse except Wadham, 
far down in the line. New College, whose position as 
** head '’ Magdalen had last year taken from her, and 
which had also been bumped by University, had climbed 
back to second place and had tried fiercely all the week 
to win back her former laurels. But Magdalen always 
walked away from her with such apparent ease that we 
lost all anxiety lest ‘‘ Patsy’s’’ college should lose, and 
became more interested in the struggles of the others. 
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‘*What!—not going ?”’ cried ‘‘ Patsy,’’ on the after- 
noon of the last day of the races, coming in for us as 
usual with Mr. Laing. Mrs. Robeson and Mrs. Barnes 
explained that the skies looked too showery, and that 
five days of races would quite content them. But they 
graciously permitted us to go. On reaching the river 
we found everybody out just as usual, and: quite as 
many muslin frocks in the punts as ever. So many 
black clouds in this region loom up and threaten, Mr. 
Laing explained, and then pass harmlessly by, nobody 
ever bothers about them. 

It turned out that this time, instead of going all in one 
punt we were to goin two. Mr. Laing wanted to have 
Agnes see the last races from one point on the river, 
‘* Patsy’’ preferred to show them to me from quite 
another. So we were soon separated, and I sat in state 
by myself, facing ‘‘ Patsy,’’ who was fuller than ever of 
his fun. We saw the first race from a splendid point, 
watched ‘* Cats’? —St. Catherine — bump Wadham, and 
Merton retrieve ‘herself by bumping ‘* Wuggins’’— 
Worcester. It was darkening considerably by the time 
for afternoon tea, but ‘‘ Patsy”’ still laughed at the idea 
of its raining. 

‘* Those clouds,”’ said he, ‘‘ just come up to scare the 
Americans into going home,’’ after which I wouldn't 
have suggested going home if it had rained floods — 
which it presently did. We were moving slowly along 
the banks, looking for a nice place in which to have 
tea, when some great drops began to spatter down. 

‘* I’m fearing we'll get wet, after all,’’ said ‘‘ Patsy,”’ 
with a funny look. He gave a turn to the course of the 
punt, then two or three big shoves, and before I could 
realize there was such a place he had shot us to one side 
and under a little bridge, at the mouth of a small brook 
which empties into the Isis not far above the bend. It 
was the snuggest place in the world. 

Then it poured —a regular American deluge, with the 
sky dark as twilight. But we didn’t care. ‘lhe storm 
didn’t drive our way, and not a drop reached us. 
‘* Patsy’ got out a big tea-basket and handed it to me. 

‘* Won't you do the honors ?”’ said he. 

‘* Why don’t you make it ?”’ said I. 

‘* 7] will, when you ladies come to tea in my rooms,”’ 
said he coolly. ‘* Just now it would be giving me great 
pleasure to see you do it. A cup of tea in the American 
style, now — it would be a refreshing sight.’’ 

‘* T can’t do it in the American style without a lemon,”’ 
I objected. 

‘Tf you would let your eyes rest upon the contents of 
the basket,’’ said he, ‘‘ instead of looking reproachfully 
at me, you might see that same.”’ 
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So I opened the basket, found it fitly furnished forth 
with everything needed, including the lemons, and 
proceeded to make the tea. 

‘* Ah, this is comfort,’ sighed ‘‘ Patsy,” throwing 
himself back on the cushions when the little meal was 
over and he had packed the tea-basket again. ‘‘ I'll not 
be forgetting this next year, when you are far away and 
I’m dolefully looking on at the races all by myself.’’ 

‘* By yourself!’’ said I disdainfully. ‘‘ As if you 
wouldn’t have half a dozen girls making tea for you.”’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘ That I’ll not. Not for worlds 
would I efface the memory of this day by the attempt to 
copy it with a different girl. Besides, there’s no girl 
like you on this side of the water, and [ venture to say 
there’s no twin to you on that.”’ 

‘*What nonsense,’’ said I. ‘‘I’m a very common 
type.”’ 

‘* That young man that saw you off,’”’ said he mus- 
ingly, ‘‘ is he a common type, too?”’ 

Just because I didn’t want to color up, of course I had 
to do it at this most unexpected mention of Lin. 
‘* Lieutenant Webb,”’ said I, “is quite a common type of 
the young American man, in one way. In another he 
san't.”” 

‘*He looked a fine soldier lad,’’ said ‘‘ Patsy,’ 
watching me. ‘‘He’ll be in the regular army ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said I. ‘‘ He’s a West Point graduate, went 
to the Philippines as second lieutenant, and came back 
as first—- won his commission by gallantry in action.”’ 

‘* Faith, a man needs to learn gallantry in inaction, 
sometimes,”’ said ‘‘ Patsy,’’ smothering a sigh. ‘‘ There 
are many of us would like to do that same, if only to look 
well in the eyes of those we—care for, but—well— 
when a fellow who wants to go into the army is forced 
to learn Latin and Greek instead — he grows that craven 
that he comes to depend on his afternoon tea to put the 
heart into him.’’ 

Then he pushed out—-it had stopped raining — and 
we found that the crews were just pulling up the river 
for the second race, the last of Eights’ Week. So we 
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ost on the Ocean 


By C. William Beebe, Curator of Ornithology, New York Zodlogical Park 


Author of “Two Bird-Lovers in Mexico,” “ The Bird,” “The Log of the Sun,” etc. 


HEN, far out in mid-ocean, we stand 

in the bow of the steamer and look 

out over the black water, a thrill 
comes over us when we see the tiny forms 
of fluttering petrels or the steady soaring of 
an albatross, and as never before we realize 
the marvelous power of flight which these 
birds possess, putting their trust in a few 
delicate feathers ; fearless both of the sneer- 
ing sharks and of the miles of black water 
beneath, and of the sudden rush of rain 
and tempest which may at any time assail them from above. What a terrible 
place this would be for a bird of the land! 

Still more do we wonder at the bravery of the tiniest wrens and sparrows 
which dare to leave their snug roost and mount up and up until, in the cold, 
thin air a mile or more above the earth, they join the great throng of 
migrating birds passing south or north, according to the season of the year. 
The routes of migration are often along the coast, and when, without 
warning, a terrific storm bursts upon these feathered travelers, then, indeed, 
they must fight for their lives. 

When, as in a great Zodlogical Park, one comes into touch with many 
sea Captains, one begins to realize the enormous numbers of birds which 
monthly and yearly perish in the ocean, driven out to sea, scores, and even 
hundreds, of miles beyond hope of ever again seeing land. The storms which 
carry them from shore die away and leave them bewildered in a waste of 
waters, with no food, drink or perching place in sight, and ravenous fishes 
waiting for the moment when at last the tired wings refuse to do their work. 

It is impossible to know the exact course of the events which have brought 
disaster to these waifs, but frequently, by the merest chance, one is able to 
reach a vessel and is carried safely back to shore. When such a bird is 
brought to an ornithologist it is possible, from a knowledge of the life-habits 
of the species and the condition of the bird, with the latitude and longitude of 
its capture, to reason out the general story of the castaway. 
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A Gray Heron Saved by Alighting on the Deck of a Steamer 


HI common European or Gray Heron has a wide range over Europe, 

Asia, Africaand Australia. In Southern India it nests in tall trees, and after 
the young birds leave the nest they scatter up and down the rivers, never 
going far from good fishing-grounds. Such a young bird once found its way 
to the coast, and, following the receding tide, discovered that luscious meals 
of small fish were to be had at the edge of the salt water, and in quantities 
unheard of in its up-river haunts. 

One evening when the sea was like glass and the young heron had waded 
out until the water touched its body, there came without warning a rush of 
warm air from the trees on the shore, and another gust followed more violent 
still. Warned by some instinct, the heron lunged forward and, with dangling 
legs and laboring wings, rose above the water and headed shoreward toward 
the tall tree in the swamp where it nightly roosted. 

The wind increased to a swirling blast and in its track came the sound ot 
distant crashing trees. The heron flattened its neck and compressed the 
feathers of its body until, from in front, its great, round eyes, standing out in 
profile, seemed the largest part of the bird. The long, pointed beak was 
held true in the teeth of the wind, and the wide pinions beat frantically, the 
shoulders pressing down and back with all their muscular force, in the effort 
to gain the white strand but a few yards away. 

The attempt was vain, and the rain which now came down in torrents 
brought with it the full force of one of the fearful squalls of the Indian Ocean. 
Giving up all hope of reaching land, the heron allowed itself to be whirled 
about, and, like a great parachute, was swept out to sea, making no effort to 
stop its headway. The squall was as short as it was violent, and suddenly 
and unexpectedly the wind died down and the driving rain ceased. 

The young Gray Heron, now dependent on its own efforts to keep it up, 
flapped slowly along, looking about in confusion. Spying a number of 
lights in the distance it steered its course for them, and soon descended, and 
without fear alighted on the deck of a steamer. A seaman on watch saw the 
gaunt form, and, seizing it by the neck, carried the squawking bird to his 
mates. After conferring with them he clipped the feathers of one of its wings 
and then placed the bird in the potato-bin for safe-keeping. 

The next morning the captain ordered it to be fed daily with scraps of fish. 
At first the bird was allowed the free run of the deck, where it made itself per- 
fectly at home, stalking solemnly about, driving the ship’s cat in frantic terror 
up the mast and haunting the entrance of the galley, which it had learned was 
the source of the delectable scraps of fish. But, in its ignorance of what was 
beyond the ship’s rail, it fell overboard twice and was with difficulty rescued 
from a watery grave. So it was ignominiously returned to the potato-bin, and 
so vigorously did it defend this base of supplies that the daily ration for the 
crew was obtained with difficulty. At last the ship reached its destination — 
New York—and the bird found a safe home in the Zodlogical Park of that city. 

The heron had alighted on the ship two hundred and five miles south of 
Cape Comorin, the southernmost point of India. 


The Gyrfalcon is the Grandest and Rarest of All Arctic Birds 


HE story of another feathered castaway takes us from the Tropics well- 
nigh to the North Pole. On the most northern shore of Greenland, among 
the host of sea birds which there find life pleasant enough to lay their eggs and 
rear their young, the grandest and rarest of all Arctic birds also makes its 


home. Living as it does far north of the limit of tree-growth, the white 
Gyrfalcon builds its nest of moss and rock débris on some steep and inaccessi- 
ble cliff. And when the young falcons are hatched the swift ‘ont ape take heavy 
toll from the gulls and ducks to supply food for the young birds of prey. 

When the fierce young Gyrfalcons are able to fly and the ull and 
guillemots have gone south, then, when ‘‘ the northern lights come down o’ 
nights,’’ these splendid birds at last turn their backs on the Pole, driven by 
some raging storm, which even they cannot resist. . 

The Gyrfalcons come to the barren wastes of Northern Labrador and ply 
their cruel trade — they must live, so others must die. The snow-white Arctic 
hare shrieks as it is snatched from where its shadow betrays it. Thus the 
Gyrfalcon seeks its prey—even the cubs of the snarling Arctic fox-mother 
not being safe from this feathered death. 

Though the Gyrfalcon may seem to have no enemies, yet its numbers 
never increase disproportionately, and there must be some death— some 
doom unknown to us — which ever follows close upon its white wings. 


A Heroic Fight in a Terrific Storm in the Arctics 


NE frightful danger we do know. Let us picture to ourselves a terrible 
Arctic storm of driving snow and ice ; of swirling eddies which rend and 
crack the giant icebergs ; of blasts of icy air which cut through the huge black 
waves, shatter them into foam and hurl them in tinkling cascades of a myriad 
frozen drops against the towering domes and trembling minarets of the ice-floes. 
Down through Baffin Bay and Davis Strait roars the awful storm ; on past 
Greenland and the mouth of Hudson Bay it goes, with finally nothing before 
it but the cold, open sea. In its heart it carries scores of lives, great and small. 
High in air, above the tallest of the floating ice-mountains, a single 
Gyrfalcon is flying and is all but master of the storm. While unable to 
make headway to either side, and so to reach calmer air, the sturdy bird yet 
matches perfect poise and splendid control against the howling gale. The 
rain and sleet are shunted by its compact posmeee, and with an occasional 
shake of its head to free its eyes, it shoots ahead with terrific it oat Now 
a cross-rush of air blocks its path and it rebounds against the invincible wall, 
hanging motionless for a moment, then dashing onward again. 
The bird reserves its strength, hardly ever flapping, but making 
the wind support it— turning to its own account the very force 
with which the god of storms strives to destroy it. 

When the open sea is reached the storm has a greater sweep 
and scatters the icy playthings it has torn from the polar ice- 
pack, and each iceberg starts on the southward journey which 
is for all a beginning of the end. Some lurch unsteadily in 
the path of the Arctic current and, in the glorious sunlight and 
calm of the succeeding days, sail majestically along the shore 
of Labrador. 

But the Gyrfaleon knows nothing of the scattering bergs. 
It seems to realize that to approach the water would be fatal, 
and it still swirls and eddies, the play- 
thing and yet the defier of the gale. 
Unconfined by straits and beetling cliffs, 
the storm races onward; mile after mile 
of raging waters pass beneath; the day 
dawns with scarcely any change, the 
blackness of night giving way only to a 
dull, lurid twilight. 

At last the storm begins to conquer. 
As if determined to destroy the only living 
thing which still remains in its grip, the evil spirit redoubles its energy. The 
gale ceases to blow ahead, the clouds cross and recross ; the waves lose all 
regularity and become a great, curling, choppy mass of foam. The bird 
is buffeted this way and that. Once it is thrown over backward and only 
regains its balance when its feet are wet by the water of the sea. Its mouth 
is wide open; its breath comes in quick gasps; its wing-strokes are faster 
and more irregular, and the end draws near. 













A Gyrfalcon is All But Master 
of the Storm 


Rescued After Braving Nearly a Thousand Miles of Tempest 


HUS must have perished hundreds and thousands of its race, but to this 

bird the Fates are kind, and when about to sink for the last time, help- 
less, the lottery of life gives it the one chance in a million—a vessel in sight. 

The rolling, tossing steamer is some distance away, but the sight puts 
new life into the bird. It summons all its strength for a new struggle. 
Every wing-beat is agony. Once it is poised over the very deck only to be 
snatched away by a sudden gust. But when the great hawk’s strength is 
finally spent it falls headlong upon a coil of rope just within the rail. A foot 
farther out and the sea would have closed over the bird. As the vessel 
lurches and rolls the bird tumbles helplessly this way and that. When 
picked up by the mate its head hangs limp and its eyes are half closed. He 
realizes, as only a sailor can, what the bird must have passed through, and, 
carrying it to his cabin, he gives it a stimulant and leaves it in a box upon 
a piece of carpet. 

Eight hundred miles east of the shores of Newfoundland the Gyrfalcon 
found its haven of refuge on the ‘‘ Ci/ti de Milano’’! And as today one 
watches the magnificent white bird perched on a pile of stones or on a great 
tree-trunk in its flying-cage in the Zoélogical Park, and sees the fierce, proud 
bearing which ever characterizes these, the noblest of all the falcons, one 
thrills in admiration at the bravery of the bird, which could endure perhaps 
more than a thousand miles of tempest and fight gamely to the end! 
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How People Iry to Smu 


ale 


As Told by a United States Customs Officer 


Y FIRST assign- 

ment asa United 

States Customs 
Inspector was on one 
of the big ocean liners 
that arrived in Ho- 
boken. It was a busy 
day and I had to pitch 
in and work as if I 
were an experienced 
inspector. I had a book of instructions and I studied it 
on the way down to the dock. My first inspection was 
of the goods of an excitable old gentleman who had 
three trunks filled with imported articles. I found ninety 
dollars’ worth of dutiable stuff among his belongings, in 
addition to the one-hundred-dollars exemption allowed 
by law. One of the dutiable packages was a set of 
Balzac’s works. 

** You don’t mean to say that these books are duti- 
able ?”’ he vociferated, growing red in the face with anger. 

** Yes, sir,’’ I said. ‘* They are dutiable.”’ 

** Why, | was told that books were free.’’ 

‘* That was a mistake,” | rejoined in the most con- 
ciliatory manner possible. ‘‘ Books printed more than 
twenty years ago are free ; and so are books printed in 
languages other than English. All others are dutiable 
according to the foreign value of the books.’’ 

‘*Ha! Ha!” he laughed ironically and boisterously, 
in order to attract the attention of the other passengers 
on the pier. ‘‘ This man is going the limit; he has 
taxed everything in my trunk, and now he threatens to 
tax the noble English language !”’ 

‘** But, my dear sir,’’ I remonstrated, ‘‘ 1—— ” 

** Now, now, don’t deny it!’’ he interrupted, delighted 
at the opportunity of ‘‘ downing ’’ a customs official. 
‘* You said, a moment ago, that a book printed in a 
foreign language would be admitted free, and that one 
in English, printed within twenty years, would be taxed. 
Now, didn’t you?’’ 

** Yes,’’ I said, ‘* but ——’ 

** Oh,”’ he interrupted again. ‘‘ I suppose you would 
like to put a tax on my conversation.” 

‘** If I did,’’ I retorted, beginning to lose patience, ‘‘ it 
would bankrupt you. It’s not only volume that counts ; 
it is quality. What | wanted to say was that I am not 
responsible for the laws. Congress passes them, and I 
am trying, in a conscientious way, to enforce them.” 

The man’s anger vanished instantly. I suspect he was 
from the South. ‘* Mr. Inspector,’’ he replied with a 
smile, proffering me a cigar, ‘‘ your wit equals your 
honesty.” 
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An Imitation Bible Used to Secrete Diamonds 


HAVE met all kinds of smugglers, but the most pictur- 
esque, inmy memory, was the bogus minister with the 
imitation Bible. The man, who was dressed in strict 
clerical garb, had one trunk ; it contained nothing beyond 
ordinary wearing apparel. He carried a large hand 
Bible, which, on the face of it, was personal property 
and so not dutiable. The trunk, man and Bible were 
promptly passed. But there is many a slip. As my 
ious clergyman went down the gangplank he stubbed 
lis foot hard against a nailhead and fell sprawling on 
the dock. The Bible flew out of his hand and the corner 
of it struck the boards. The shock of the fall produced 
an unexpected result. A secret spring was touched ; a 
little door in the cover of the Bible flew open and the 
floor blazed with the light of a hundred small diamonds. 
It was the cleverest bit of mechanism imaginable. The 
smuggler was arrested at once, tried and convicted, and 
his diamonds were confiscated; and, if I mistake not, the 
mechanical ‘‘ Bible’’ is now in the secret-service office. 

While this particular device was novel the custom of 
secreting gems is as old as the Government. On one 
occasion seizure was made of asmall lot of rubies hidden 
in the hollow of the heel of a man’s shoe. As for 
women, they conceal things about the person in such a 
way as to make the search both a delicate and a difficult 
operation. 

In this connection it is interesting to know that the 
United States has a complete system by which con- 
templated frauds are detected and prevented. Expe- 
rienced men are posted in London, Paris, Berlin and 
other large centres. They keep in touch with the great 
business houses, and, if an unusually large purchase of 
jewelry or millinery or dress goods is made, the fact is 
flashed over the wires to the collectors of the principal 
ports. A special watch is kept on dressmakers who go 
abroad to make their purchases. If the goods are all 
declared at their proper value on arrival in this country 
all goes well. If not there is trouble. 


A Dressmaker’s Trick that Didn’t Work 


NE occasion I remember was when a dressmaker 

brought over twenty trunks filled with the latest 
Parisian creations. They were all properly declared, 
but the values were suspiciously low. However, she 
corroborated the declaration by the presentation of bills 
for every one of the articles. This looked like confirma- 
ation as strong as it was possible to obtain, and the mat- 
ter might have ended there. But Madame, growing 
audacious, made a fatal blunder. She said: ‘* If you 
don’t believe me you can cable to Paris and verify the 
figures.’’ 

It was a ‘*‘ bluff”? — an insolent as well as a superfluous 
bluff. It was her undoing. The customs authorities 
did cable—not to the merchants, but to the American 
customs agentin Paris. In forty-eight hours the collector 


NoTE— This narrative of the work of a Customs Inspector 
was written by a man who has spent years in the work. 
Apart from the interest of its incidents it clears up some 
points on the subject of baggage-inspection which are usually 
misunderstood by the traveling public. 





received a cable dispatch reading : ‘‘ Suspicious; hold.”’ 
In ten days there came a long letter detailing the results 
of the investigation. It proved that Madame had forged 
a set of bills undervaluing the goods forty, fifty, and, in 
some cases, sixty per cent. They were all confiscated, 
of course, and later sold. 


A Set of Pearls Hidden in a Woman’s Hair 


OMEN, I am sorry to say, are natural smugglers. 

Those who hold high positions in society do not 
hesitate to ‘‘ take chances.’’ They are not mere vulgar 
smugglers. But a ring, or a breastpin, or a wrap that 
should be declared is frequently worn in order to avoid 
paying the duty. 

Then, of course, we have the professional women 
smugglers. They give the women searchers no end of 
trouble. Once a woman was found with a set of fine 
pearls hidden in her thick back hair. Women, as a 
rule, become hysterical when they are caught with the 
goods on them. The female searchers show all possible 
consideration ; but when they have a duty to perform 
they usually perform it with firmness, as well as discre- 
tion. In these days a woman passenger is not searched 
unless suspicion approaches moral certainty. When it 








The Measles 


By Emily Sargent Lewis 


HE Measles isa Bad Disease, 
It makes you very Red and Hot; 
Your eyes keep crying all They please, 
Whether You want to cry or not. 


The Doctor listens at your Back, 

And bids Nurse take your nighty off, 
Then down your throat he sticks a Pack 

Of Spoons and Things that make you cough. 


He’s glad your Fever is not high, 

And that your Rash is coming out — 
You cannot see exactly why 

There’s much to be so ‘‘Glad’’ about. 


The Measles gives you Awful Thinks 
And Dreadful Dreams of scary things, 

So then your Mother brings you drinks, 
And sits beside your Bed and sings. 


All day She stays with you a lot, 
And hardly ever goes to Teas — 

Which is the only thing that’s not 
Just hateful in this Bad Disease. 




















does, she is taken to an apartment on the wharf or in the 
boat, where all due privacy is insured. ‘There have 
been instances where the suspicion was not verified ; 
but they are quite rare. 

The observance of a few simple general rules helps 
very greatly to make smooth sailing for an inspector. 
One of them is that, while an inspector is sworn to 
protect the revenues, he is also supposed to use his 
brains in interpreting the law. Hesoon becomes accus- 
tomed to taking the declarations of incoming passengers. 
This is usually done by the boarding officers, who go 
down on the tug and meet the steamers at quarantine. 
There is a regular printed form; and the passengers 
declare, under oath, to a customs officer, before leaving 
the vessel, the number of trunks and other packages 
they have, together with their dutiable contents. One 
day an angry passenger said to me: 

**T don’t mind making the declaration, but I do mind 
having my trunk’s contents ripped open on the pier. 
How is it you compel a man to take an oath that he 
is not a smuggler and afterward try to convict him of 
perjury ?”’ 

I remembered what Secretary Shaw had said on the 
subject; and I quoted: ‘*‘ ‘If all people were honest one 
or the other of these requirements might be avoided ; 
but, under existing conditions, it has been found im- 
practicable to omit either.’ ”’ 


The $100 Exemption Law is Little Understood 


HERE is nothing so much misunderstood as the one- 

hundred-dollar exemption law. Under this clause in 
the law an American who goes abroad may purchase 
and bring in, duty free, one hundred dollars’ worth of 
foreign-made goods. But the one hundred dollars must 
consist of wearing apparel, articles of personal adorn- 
ment, toilet articles and similar personal effects neces- 
sary tor the comfort and convenience of the passenger. 
The point is here: A traveler may bring home a suit of 
clothes purchased in London; two or three pairs of 
gloves made in Paris; some silver matchboxes from 
Switzerland, or even a diamond pin from South Africa, so 


long as the total value 
ot the articles comes 
within the one hun- 
dred dollars. But if 
the tourist should see 
a fascinating pin for 
one dollar he could 
not bring home a 
hundred of them for 
distribution among 
his friends, as souvenirs of his trip, without paying the 
usual duty. Nor could he bring fifty, or twenty-five, or 
even ten of the pins. He could bring two or three or — 
if he met a liberal-minded inspector— five or six. A 
woman is not permitted to bring home two or three dozen 
pairs of gloves, as gifts for her friends, without paying 
the duty. In brief, the articles must be personal and not 
for distribution or sale, even if the recipients are her 
sisters and her cousins and her aunts. 





Many Think it Clever to Cheat the Government 


HE desire to evade the law seems to be inborn in 

most persons. Thoughtless passengers try to tip in- 
spectors, when they know that such a thing is against 
the spirit and the letter of the law, and may even lead to 
the dismissal of the inspector. The same persons at 
home will berate the man who takes a bribe, and never 
think of condemning themselves for offering it. 

I shall never forget the Black Friday in the Custom 
House when more than forty inspectors were summarily 
dismissed for accepting tips — some persons called them 
bribes. It came about indirectly through the strange 
moral perversity of that class of tourists who think it 
justifiable and clever to defraud the Government. I 
have known presidents of banks to connive at little eva- 
sions of the law, and I have witnessed men who pass 
around the plate at church when they are at home trying 
to persuade an inspector to mark their goods thirty or 
forty per cent. less than the actual value. 

We inspectors became very cautious after that whole- 
sale dismissal. Indeed, I even refused to handle the 
money for duties and compelled the passenger to go 
directly to the appraiser on the dock. One day I was 
assigned to a big, red-faced man. He had two trunks. 

‘* Officer,’’ he said cheerily, ‘‘ I can save you a good 
deal of trouble by telling you that I have nothing what- 
ever that is dutiable.”’ 

‘* Indeed !’’ I replied. ‘* Well, as a matter of form, I 
am compelled to look at your trunks.’’ 

‘*Of course, of course!’’ he assented, rather 
annoyed, but trying to conceal his chagrin. 

He handed me the keys; and, as | stooped down to 
unlock the first trunk, he passed a twenty-dollar bill in 
my direction. I pretended not to see it. He thrust it 
under my very nose. 

** It’s no use,’’ I said. ‘* You can’t bribe me.”’ 

He grew very red in the face and demanded : ‘‘ What 
do you mean by insulting me? I’m not trying to bribe 
you. I merely offered you this as a little return for your 
courtesy to me.’’ 

As | had not extended him any courtesy beyond mere 
politeness his subterfuge seemed far-fetched. However, 
I did not reply, but went about examining his trunks. 
They were full of silver penknives, kid gloves, fans, 
pearls, expensive hosiery and furs. WhenI was through 
he had to pay a tariff amounting to one hundred and 
forty-nine dollars. He left the pier swearing at me and 
denouncing the Government. He had been caught. 
If he had succeeded he would have proudly told all of his 
friends how he bought a customs officer for twenty dollars, 
aiid beat the Government out of one hundred and forty- 
nine dollars, and he would have been proud of it, too. 


Three Stowaways Who Lived on Bananas 


IAMONDS and silks are not the only things smug- 
gled into American ports. On rare occasions human 
beings attempt to pass the customs lines — and we call 
them stowaways. One particular case comes to mind. 
A banana boat from the West Indies was discharging its 
cargo. After several thousand bunches had been taken 
out of the hold a little black head, the size of a cocoanut 
and crisped with crinkly wool, pushed its way out of 
the semi-darkness and called for water. Another head 
followed, and then another. Three stowaways had crept 
in among the bananas when the boat was loading in 
Jamaica. They had lived for nearly five days in the 
midst of the fruit. Three big stalks, stripped of bananas, 
showed how the cravings of hunger had been satisfied. 
How they secured water—craved so much aboard ship 
—will ever remain a mystery. The captain of the boat 
was furious, because, under the law, he was compelled 
either to pay a heavy fine or to carry the stowaways 
back to Jamaica. He chose the latter alternative. 
Immigrants coming to this country are allowed to 
bring over not only their personal effects, but also their 
household articles. The consequences are sometimes 
ludicrous. An Italian family will be seen with baggage 
enough to fill two or three ordinary furniture wagons. 
Every observant person must have noticed them, strug 
gling along the river-front, in single file, the father 
weighted down with a feather bed, the mother grasping 
a couple of canvas bags, and a family of six or seven 
children at her heels, each one carrying a variety otf 
articles useful in the household. I have in mind a 
ship that arrived the other day with three hundred and 
sixty-seven steerage passengers. Every immigrant was 
loaded down with baggage ; yet I venture to predict that 
the whole mass of impedimenta, if disposed of at forced 
sale, would not have brought one hundred dollars. This 
is not written in a sneering or contemptuous sense. Thie 
point is that most of the articles, such as quilts, blankets, 
sheets, dresses and shawls, have been in use for a longer 
or shorter period of time and have no value to any one 
but the owners. 
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The House in the 





Water 


By Charles G. D. Roberts 


Author of “A Sister to Evangeline,” “The Heart of the Ancient Wood,” etc. 





Chapter V— Dam Repairing and Dam Building 


THE Boy trudged triumphantly back 
toward camp, over the crest of the moon- 
bright ridge, he carried the limp, furry 
body of the lynx slung by its hindlegs over 
his shoulder. He felt that his prestige 
had gone up incalculably in the woods- 
man’s eyes. ‘The woodsman was silent, 
however, as silent as the wilderness, till they descended 
the other slope and came in sight of the little solitary 
camp. Then he said: ‘‘ That was a mighty slick shot 
of yourn. Ye’re quicker’n chain lightnin’, an’ dead on!”’ 

‘*Just luck, Jabe!’’ replied the Boy care- 
lessly, trying to seem properly modest. 

This diffident suggestion Jabe did not take 
the trouble to controvert. He knew the Boy 
did not mean it. 

‘*But I thought as how ye wouldn’t kill 
anything,’’ he went on teasingly. 

‘* Had to!”’ retorted the Boy. ‘* That was 
self-defense! Those beavers are my beavers. 
An’ I’ve always wanted a real good excuse for 
getting a good lynx skin, anyway !”’ 

‘*IT don’t blame ve a mite fer standin’ by 
them beaver!’’ continued Jabe. ‘‘ They’re jest 
all right! It was better’n any circus; an’ I 
don’t know when I’ve enjoyed myself more.” 

‘* Then the least you can do, Jabe, is to prom- 
ise not to trap any more beavers,’’ said the 
3oy quickly. 

‘*Wa’al,” answered Jabe, as they entered 
camp and began spreading their blankets, 
‘* leastwise, I’ll do my best to see that no harm 
comes to /hem beaver, nor to the pond.”’ 

The next morning, as the 
woodsman was starting out for 
the day’s cruise, the Boy said to 
him: 

“If yowre game for another 
night’s watching, Jabe, I'll show 
you something altogether differ- 
ent up at the pond tonight.”’ 

‘Try me!’’ responded the 
woodsman. 

‘““You’ll have to be back 
earlier than usual, then,’’ said 
the Boy. ‘‘ We’ll have to get 
hidden earlier, and in a new 
place.” 

“Tll come back along a 
couple of hours afore sundown, 
then,” answered Jabe, swinging 
off on his long, mooselike stride. 
It was contrary to his back- 
woods etiquette to ask what was 
in store for him, but his curiosity 
was a good deal excited, and 
kept him company through the 
solitude all day. 

When Jabe was gone the Boy 
went straight upstream to the 
dam, taking no special care to 
hide his coming. His plan was 
one in regard to which he felt 
some guilty qualms. But he 
consoled himself with the 
thought that whatever harm he 
might be doing to the little 
citizens of the pond would be 
more than compensated by the 
protection he was giving them. 
Me was going to make a break 
in the dam, for the sake of see- 
Ing just how the beavers would 
mend it, 

On reaching the dam, how- 
ever, he decided to postpone his 
Purpose till the afternoon, so 
that the beavers would not come 
to the rescue too early. In the 
mean time he would explore the 
Stream above the pond, and see 
Ht there were other communities 
to study. 

Skirting the hither side of the 
pond to near its head, he crossed 
the little meadow and the canal, 
and reached the brook again 
about fifty yards beyond. Here 
€ tound it flowing swift and 
paiTow, over a rocky bottom, 
tween high banks; and this 





“He Saw at Once 
That These Were 
Not Regular 
Trappers, but 
Poachers” 
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was its character for nearly half a mile, as he judged. 
Then, emerging once more upon lower ground, he came 
upona small dam. This structure was not much more than 
eighteen inches in height, and the pond above it, small 
and shallow, showed no signs of being occupied. There 
was no beaver house to be seen, either in the water or on 
shore; and the water did not seem to be anywhere more 
than a foot and a half in depth. As he puzzled over this — 
for he did not think the beavers were likely to build a 
dam for nothing —he observed a second and much larger 
dam far away across the head of the pond. 

Hastening to investigate this upper dam he found it fully 
three feet high and very massive. Above it was a narrow 
























but deep pond, between comparatively steep shores ; and 
along these shores he counted three low-roofed houses. 

Out in the middle of the pond there was not one dwell- 
ing ; and he came presently to the conclusion that here, 
between the narrow banks, the current would be heavy in 
time of freshet. The lower dam, pretty obviously, was 
intended to reénforce the upper, by backing a foot and a 
half of water against it and taking off just that much of the 
pressure. He decided that the reason for locating the 
three houses along the shore was that the steep bank 
afforded special facilities for shore burrows. 

The explorer’s fever being now hot upon him the Boy 
could not stay to examine this pond minutely. He pressed 
on upstream with breathless eagerness, thrilling with ex- 
pectations of what the next turn might reveal. About a 
quarter of a mile above the head of. the narrow pond the 
ardent ay aed came upon a level of sparse alder swamp. 
Here he tound the stream just beginning to spread over 
its low banks. The cause of this spreading was a partial 
obstruction in mid-channel —that looked, at first glance, 
like an accidental accumulation of brush and stones and 
mud. A second look, however, and his heart jumped with 
excitement and delight. Here was the beginning of a new 
pond, the foundations of a new dam. He would be able 
to see what few of the students of the wilderness had 
had the opportunity to watch — the actual process by which 
these wilderness engineers achieved their great work. 

All about the place 
the straightest and 
brushiest alders had 
been cut down, those 
usually selected 
being at least ten or 
twelve feet in height. 
Many of them were 
still lying where they 
fell; but a number 
had been dragged 
to the stream and 
anchored securely, 
with stones and turty 
clay, across the 
channel. The Boy 
noted, with keenest 
admiration, that 
these were all laid, 
with the greatest reg- 
ularity, parallel with 
the flow of the cur- 
rent, butts upstream, 
brushy tops below. 
In this way the cur- 
rent took least hold 
upon them, and was 
obstructed gradually 
and, as it were, in- 
sidiously, without be- 
ing challenged to 
any violent test of 
strength. Already it 
was lingering in 
some confusion, 
backing up, and 
dividing its force, and 
stealing away at each 
side among the 
bushes. The Boy 
had heard that the 
beavers were accus- 
tomed to begin their 
dams by felling a tree 
across the channel 
and piling their ma- 
terials upon that as a 
foundation. But the 
systematic piece of 
work before him was 
obviously superior 
in permanence to any 
such slovenly make- 
shift; and, moreover, 
further to discredit 


such a theory, here was a tall black ash close to the stream and 

. fairly leaning over it, as if begging to be put to some such use. 

At this spot the Boy stayed his explorations for the day. Choosing 
a bit of dry thicket close by, to be a hiding-place for Jabe and him- 


self that night, a bunch of spruce and fir where he knew the beavers 
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would not come for supplies, he hurried back to the camp for a bite of 
dinner and a short nap. But it was two hours before he woke. Then, 
picking up an axe instead of his rifle, he returned upstream to the dam. 
As he drew near he caught sight of a beaver swimming down the pond, 
towing a big branch over its shoulder; and his conscience smote him 


at the thought of the trouble and anxiety he was going to inflict upon the 
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diligent little inhabitants. His mind was made up, how- 
ever. He wanted knowledge, and the beavers would 
have to furnish it, at whatever cost. A few minutes of 
vigorous work with the axe, a few minutes of relentless 
tugging and jerking upon the upper framework of the 
dam, and he had made a break through which the water 
rushed foaming in a muddy torrent. Soon, as he knew, 
the falling of the pond’s evel would alarm the house- 
dwellers, and bring them out to see what had happened. 
Then, as soon as darkness came, there would be a 
gathering of both households to repair the break. 
Hiding in the bushes near by, he saw the water slowly 
o down, but for half an hour the beavers gave no sign. 
Then, close beside the break, a big fellow crawled out 
upon the slope of the dam and made a careful survey of 
the damage. He disappeared; and presently another 
came, took a briefer look, and vanished. <A few minutes 
later, far up the pond, several bushy branches came to 
the surface, as if they had been anchored on the bottom 
and released. They came, apparently floating, down 
toward the dam. As they reached the break the heads 
of several beavers showed themselves above water, and 
the branches were guided across the opening, where 
they were secured in some way which the watcher could 
not see. They did not so very greatly diminish the 
waste, but they checked the destructive violence of it. It 
was evidently a temporary makeshift, this ; for in the 
next hour nothing more was done. Then the Boy got 
tired, and went back to camp. 


on 


That evening the back woodsman, forgetting the fatigue 
of his day’s cruising in the interest of the Boy’s story, 
was no less eager than his companion; and the two, 
hurrying through an early supper, were off for the pond 

.in the first purple of twilight. 

The Boy had timed his coming none too early, for the 
pond had dropped nearly a foot, and the beavers were 
impatient to stop the break. No sooner had night fairly 
settled down than suddenly the water began to swirl into 
circles all about the lower end of the pond, and a dozen 
heads popped up. Then more brush appeared, above 
the island house, and was hurriedly towed down to the 
dam. ‘The brush which had been thrust across the break 
was now removed and relaid longitudinally, branchy 
ends downstream. Here it was held in place by some 
of the beavers while others brought masses of clayey 
turf from the nearest shore to secure it. Meanwhile 
more branches were being laid in place, always parallel 
with the current ; and in a little while the rushing noise 
of the overflow began to diminish very noticeably. 
Then a number of short, heavy billets were mixed with 
shorter lengths of brush; and all at once the sound of 
rushing ceased altogether. There was not even the 
usual musical trickling and tinkling, for the level of the 
pond was too low for the water to find its customary 
stealthy exits.» At this stage the engineers began using 
smaller sticks, with more clay and a great many small 
stones, making a very solid-looking piece of work. At 
last the old level of the dam crest was reached, and there 
was no longer any evidence of what had happened except 
the lowness of the water. Then, all at once, the toilers 
disappeared, except for one big beaver who kept nosing 
over every square inch of the work for perhaps two 
minutes, to assure himself of its perfection. When he, at 
last, had slipped back into the water, both Jabe and the 
Boy got up and stretched their cramped legs. 

** | swan !”’ exclaimed the woodsman with fervor, ‘‘ if 
that ain’t the slickest bit o’ work Lever seen! Let’s go 
over and kind of inspect the job fer ’em !”’ 

Inspection revealed that the spot which had just been 
mended was the solidest portion of the whole structure. 
Wherever else the water might be allowed to escape 
the beavers intended it should have no more outlet here. 

From the mended dam the Boy now led Jabe away 
upstream in haste, in the hope of catching some beavers 
at work on the new dam in the alders. Having skirted 
the long pond at a distance, to avoid giving alarm, the 
travelers went with the utmost caution till they reached 
the swampy level. Then, indifferent to the oozy, chilly 
mud, they crept forward like minks stealing on their 
prey ; and at last, gaining the fir thicket without mishap, 
they lay prone on the dry needles to rest. 


Or 


As they lay a sound of busy’splashing came to their 
ears, which promptly made them forget their fatigue. 
Shifting themselves very slowly and with utter silence, 
they found that the place of ambush had been skillfully 
chosen. In perfect hiding themselves, they commanded 
a clear view of the new dam and its approaches. 

There were two beavers visible, paddling busily on 
the foundations of the dam while the overflowing water 
streamed about them, covering their feet. At this stage 
most of the water flowed through the still uncompacted 
structure, leaving work on the top unimpeded. The two 
beavers were dragging into place a long birch sapling, 

rhaps eleven feet in length, with a thick, bushy top. 

hen laid to the satisfaction of the architects —the butt, 
of course, pointing straight upstream —the trunk was 
jammed firmly down between those already placed. 

hen the more erect and unmanageable of the branches 
were gnawed off, and in some way — which the observers 
with all their watchfulness could not make out — wattled 
down among the other branches so as to make a woven 
and coherent mass. The earth and sod and small stones 
which were afterward brought and laid upon the struc- 
ture did not seem necessary to hold it in place, but rather 
for the stoppage of the interstices. 

While this was going on at the dam a rustling of 
branches and splashing of water turned the watchers’ 
attention upstream. Another beaver came in sight, and 
then another, each partly floating and partly dragging a 
straight sapling like the first. It seemed that the dam- 
builders were not content to depend altogether on the 
crooked, scraggy alder-growth all about them, but de- 
manded in their foundations a certain proportion of the 
straighter timbers and denser branches of the birch. 

While the building was going on yet another pair of 
beavers appeared, and the work was pressed with a 
feverish energy that produced amazing results. The 
Boy remembered a story told him by an old Indian, but 
not confirmed by any natural history which he had come 
across, to the effect that when a pair of young beavers 
set out to establish a new pond some of the old ones go 


along to lend a hand in the building of thedam. It was 
plain that these workers were all in a tremendous hurry ; 
and the Boy could see no reason for haste unless it was 
that the majority of the workers had to get back to their 
own affairs. With the water once fairly brought under 
control, and the pond deep enough to afford a refuge 
from enemies, the young pair could be trusted to com- 
plete it by themselves, get their house ready, and gather 
their supplies in for the winter. The Boy concluded to 
his own satisfaction that what he was now watching was 
the analogue, in beaver life, to one of those ‘* house- 
raising ’’ bees which sometimes took place in the Settle- 
ment, when the neighbors would come together to help 
a man get up the trame of a new house. Only, as it 
seemed to him, the beavers were a more serious and 
more sober folk than the men. 


on 


When this wilderness engineering had progressed for 
an hour under the watchers’ eyes Jabe began to grow 
very tired. The strain of physical immobility told upon 
him, and he lost interest. He began to feel that he 
knew all about dam-building; and as there was nothing 
more to learn he wanted to go back to camp. He 
glanced anxiously at the young face beside him—but 
there he could see no sign of weariness. The Boy was 
aglow with enthusiasm. He had forgotten everything 
but the wonderful little furry architects, their diligence, 
their skill, their coGperation, and the new pond there 
growing swiftly before his eyes. Already it was more 
than twice as wide as when they had arrived on the 
scene; the dam was a good eight inches higher; and 
the clamor of the stream was stopped. No, Jabe could 
see no sympathy for himself in that eager face. He was 
ashamed to beg off. And, moreover, he was loyal to 
his promise of obedience. The Boy, here, was Captain. 

Suppressing a sigh Jabe stealthily and very gradually 
shifted to an easier position, so stealthily that the Boy 
beside him did not know he had moved. Then, fixing 
his eyes once more upon the beavers, he tried to renew 
his interest in them. As he stared he began to succeed 
amazingly. And no wonder! The beavers all at once 
began to do such amazing things. There were many more 
of them than he had thought; and he was sure he heard 
them giving orders in something that sounded to him 
like the Micmac tongue. He could not believe his ears. 
Then he saw that they were using larger stones, instead 
of mud and turf, in their operations —and floating them 
down the pond as if they were corks. He had never 
heard of such a thing betore in all his wilderness expe- 
rience. He was just about to compliment the Boy on 
this unparalleled display of engineering skill, when one 
particularly large beaver, who was hoisting a stone as 
big as himself up the face of the dam, let his burden slip 
a little. Then began a terrible struggle between the 
beaver and the stone. In his agonizing effort— which 
his companions all stopped work to watch — the unhappy 
beaver made a loud, gurgling, gasping noise; then, 
without a hint of warning, dropped the stone with a 
splash, turned like lightning and grabbed Jabe violently 
by the arm! —— 

The astonishing scene changed in a twinkling; and 
Jabe realized that the Boy was shaking him. 

‘* A nice one to watch beavers, you are!’’ cried the 
Boy, angry and disappointed. 

‘* Why—where’ve they all gone to?’’ demanded 
Jabe, rubbing his eyes. ‘* They’re the most interestin’ 
critters I ever hearn tell of !’’ 

‘* Interesting!’’ retorted the Boy scornfully. ‘‘ So 
interesting you went to sleep! And you snored so they 
thought it was an earthquake. Not another beaver’ll 
show a hair round here tonight. We'd better gohome!”’ 

Jabe grinned sheepishly, but answered never a word, 
and silently the two took the trail back to camp. 


Chapter VI—Winter Under Water 


OR three days more the Boy and Jabe remained in 
the beaver country; and every hour of the time, 
except when he had to sleep, the Boy found full of in- 
terest. In the daytime he compared the ponds and the 
dams minutely, making measurements and diagrams, 
and lay in hiding beside a different pond each night, 
gaining a rich store of knowledge of the manners 
and the customs of the little wilderness engineers. On 
one pond —his own, be it said—he made a rude raft of 
logs, and by its help visited and inspected the houses on 
the island. The measurements he obtained here made 
his notebook pretty complete, as far as beaver life in 
summer and autumn was concerned. 

Then Jabe finished his cruising, having covered his 
territory. The packs were made up and slung; the two 
campers set out on their three days’ tramp back to the 
Settlement; and the solemn autumn quiet descended 
once more upon the placid beaver ponds, the shallow- 
running brooks, and the low-domed Houses in the Water. 

As the weather grew colder, and the earlier frosts 
began to sheathe the surface of the pond with clear, 
black ice, not melting out till noon, and the bitten 
leaves, turning from red and gold to brown, fell with 
ghostly whisperings through the gray branches, the little 
beaver colony in Boy’s Pond grew feverishly active. 
Some subtle prescience warned them that winter would 
close in early, and that they must make haste to finish 
their storing of supplies. The lengthening of their new 
canal completed, their foraging grew easier. Trees fell 
every night, and the brush pile reached a size that guar- 
anteed them immunity from hunger till spring. By the 
time the dam had been strengthened to withstand the 
late floods there had been some sharp snow-flurries, 
and the pond was half frozen over. Then, in haste, the 
beavers brought up a quantity of mud and grass-roots, 
and plastered the domes of their houses thickly till they 
no longer looked like heaps of sticks, but rather re- 
sembled huge ant-hills. No sooner was this task done 
than, as if the beavers had been notified of its coming, 
the real cold came. In one night the pond froze toa 
depth of several inches; and over the roof of the House 
in the Water was a casing of armor hard as stone. 

The frost continued for several days till the stonelike 
roof was a good foot in thickness, as was the ice over 
the surface of the pond. Then a thick, feather-soft, 
windless snowfall, lasting twenty-four hours, served as 
a blanket against the further piercing of the frost; and 
the beavers, being warm-housed, well-provisioned and 


barricaded against all their enemies but man, settled 
themselves down to their long seclusion from the 
white, glittering, bitter outside world. 

When the winter had tightened its grip this outside 
world was full of perils. Hungry lynxes, foxes and 
fishers (‘‘ black cats,’’ the woodsman called them) 
hunted through the silent and pallid aisles of the forest. 
They all would have loved a meal of warm, fat beaver 
meat, and they all knew what these low, snow-covered 
mounds meant. In the roof of each house the cunning 
builders had left several tiny, crooked openings for 
ventilation, and the warm air steaming up through these 
made little chimney holes in the snow above. To these 
now and then, when stung by the hunger-pangs, a lynx 
or a fox would come, and sniff with greedy longing at 
the appetizing aroma. Growing desperate, the prowler 
would dig down, through perhaps three feet of snow, 
till he reached the stony roof of the house. On this he 
would tear and scratch furiously, but in vain. Nothing 
less than a pickaxe would break through that stony 
defense ; and the beavers, perhaps dimly aware of the 
futile assault upon their walls, would go on calmly 
nibbling birch-sticks in their safe, warm dark. 

Inside the house everything was clean and dry. All 
refuse from the clean repasts of the family was scrupu- 
lously removed, and even the entrances, far out in the 
pond, were kept free from litter. When food was 
needed a beaver would slip down into the dark water of 
the tunnel, out into the glimmering light of the pond, 
and straight to the brush pile. ideation a suitable 
stick, he would tow it back to the house, up the main 
entrance, and into the dry, dark chamber. When all 
the tender bark was eaten off the bare stick would be 
carried away and deposited on the dam. It was an easy 
life, and the beavers grew fat while all the rest of the 
wild kindreds, save the porcupine and the bear, were 
growing lean withfamine. There was absolutely nothing 
to do but eat, sleep and take such exercise as they 
would by swimming hither and thither at terrific speed 
beneath the silver armor of the ice. 


ox 


One night, however, there came to the pond an enemy 
of whose powers they had never had experience. 
Wandering down from the northwestward, under the 
impulse of one of those migratory whims which some- 
times give the lie to statistics and tradition, came a 
sinister, dark, slow-moving beast whose savage and 
crafty eyes took on a sudden flame when they detected 
the white mound which hid the shore beaver-house. 
The wolverine did not need that faint, almost invisible 
wisp of vapor from the air-holes to tell him there were 
beavers below. He knew something about beavers. 
His powerful forearms and mighty claws got him to the 
bottom of the snow in a few seconds. Other hungry 
marauders had done the same thing before, to find 
themselves as far off as ever from their aim. But the 
wolverine was not to be balked so easily. His cunning 
nose found the minute openings of the air-holes, and by 
digging his claws into these little apertures he was able 
to put forth his great strength and tear up some tiny 
fragments of frozen mud. 

It he had had the patience to keep on at his strenuous 
task unremittingly tor, perhaps, twenty-four hours or 
more, it is conceivable that this fierce digger might 
have succeeded in making his way into the chamber. 
There was no such implacable purpose, however, in his 
attack. In a very little while he would have desisted 
from what he knew to be a vain undertaking. Even 
had he succeeded the beavers would have fled before he 
could reach them, and taken refuge in their burrows 
under the bank. But while he was still engrossed, per- 
haps only amusing himself with the thought of giving 
the dwellers in the house a bad quarter of an hour, it 
chanced that a huge lynx came stealing along through 
the shadows of the trees, which lay blue and spectral in 
the white moonlight. He saw the hindquarters of some 
unknown animal which was busy working out a problem 
which he himself had striven in vain to solve. The 
strange animal was plainly smaller than himself. More- 
over, the marauder was in a position to be taken at a dis- 
advantage. Both these points weighed with the lynx, 
and he was enraged at this attempted poaching upon 
what he chose to regard as his preserves. Creeping 
stealthily, stealthily forward, eyes aflame and belly to 
the snow, he sprang witha huge bound that landed him, 
claws open, squarely on the wolverine’s hindquarters. 

Instantly there arose a hideous screeching, growling, 
spitting and snarling which pierced even to the ears of 
the beavers and sent them scurrying wildly to their 
burrows in the bank. Under ordinary circumstances the 
wolverine, with his dauntless courage and tremendous 
strength, would have given a good account of himself 
with any lynx alive. But this time, caught with head 
down and very busy, he stood small chance with his 
powerful and lightning-swift assailant. In a very few 
minutes the lynx’s eviscerating claws had fairly torn 
him to shreds; and thus came to a sudden close the 
invasion of the wolverine. 

But meanwhile, from far over the hills, moving up from 
the lowlands by the sea, approached a peril which the 
beavers did not dream of and could find no ingenuity to 
evade. Two half-breed trappers, semi-outlaws from the 
Northern Peninsula in search of fresh hunting-grounds, 
had come upon this rich region of ponds and dams. 


Chapter VII—The Saving of Boy’s Pond 


HEN, early in the winter, the lumbermen moved into 

these woods which Jabe had cruised over, establish- 
ing their camp about two miles downstream from the 
spot where the Boy and the woodsman had had their 
lean-to, Jabe came with them as boss of a gang. He 
had for the time grown out of the mood for trapping. 
Furs were low, and there was a ‘‘ sight’’ more money 
for him in lumbering that winter. Popular with the rest 
of the lumbermen — whv, most of them, knew of the Boy 
and his ‘‘ queer’’ notions—Jabe had no difficulty in 
pledging them to respect the sanctity of Boy’s Pond and 
its inhabitants. In fact, in the evenings around the red- 
hot stove Jabe told such interesting stories of what he 
and the Boy had seen together a tew months before, 
that the reckless, big-hearted, boisterously profane but 
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“Hark, Hark! the Lark” 


Words by William Shakespeare Music by Franz Schubert 


Rather fast, with grace. 
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Hark, hark! the lark at Heav’n’s gate sings, And 





Franz Schubert 


Love-Songs of the Great 
Composers 
By Daniel Gregory Mason 
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N THE thirty-one years of his short life Franz Schubert #* —¥ ee —-— | 
wrote, besides much other music, not lewer than four Phoe - bus ’gins to rise;....... His steeds to wa -ter at those springs On chal - ic’d flow’rs that 
hundred and fifty songs for single voice with piano 


accompaniment. Otten he would write half a dozen ina 
single day ; and when a friend asked him how he com- 
posed he replied ingenuously: ‘‘As soon as I finish one 
thing I begin on another.’’ He could not read even a 
mediocre poem without imagining a melody for it. In 
fact, Schubert expressed himself in song as easily as 
most people express themselves in speech. 

This impulsiveness and spontaneity was what gave 
Schubert’s songs their most characteristic quality of 
freshness and an almost childlike simplicity. Melodies poco rit. a tempo 
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spring, and he wrote them down as we pluck a bunch of — : ———*- | ee eames ~~ | — 7 = 
daisies —just as they came, with no thought of elaborate ee: a => aia. a 


arrangement or set effect. In his larger instrumental 
works this carelessness was sometimes a defect, for a large 
work has to be thoughtfully balanced to make its best im- 
pression. But in songs we desire, above all, absolute 
sincerity and simplicity, and these Schubert preéminently 
had. No composer has ever written music more fresh 
and pure, more free from all artificiality. At his best, 
as in ‘*‘ Hark, Hark! the Lark,’ ‘‘ By the Sea,”’ ‘*‘ Who 
is Sylvia?’’ or the famous ‘‘ Serenade,’’ he could write a 
melody as flawless, as immortal, as a sonnet of Shake- 
speare or a lyric of Burns. 

Before the time of Schubert the epic style in music, ex- 
emplified by the organ works of Bach and the symphonies 
of Mozart and Beethoven, had greatly flourished ; but the 
lyrical style had lagged behind. Schubert brought this 
style to its earliest maturity, and made the first songs 
which were at once perfect in form and fully expressive 
of a wide range of intimate emotions. His influence has 
been a constant one ever since, not only in stimulating 
such song-writers as Schumann, Franz, Rubinstein, Grieg, 
Tschaikowsky and Brahms, but also in infusing into in- 
strumental music something of the warmth, grace and 
intimacy of the song. 
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“Hark, Hark! the Lark” 


E READ in Schubert’s biography that one evening, 
sitting in a café with some friends, he picked up a 
book of Shakespeare’s poems that happened to be lying 
on the table. Presently he cried out for music paper that 
he might write down ‘‘ a lovely melody that had come 
into his head.’’ A friend ruled some staves on the back 
of a bill-of-fare, and there, in the midst of the noise and 
heat and tobacco-smoke, the music of ‘‘ Hark, Hark! 
the Lark” first took shape. Shakespeare’s poem is a 
morning serenade sung under the window of Imogen, the 
heroine of ‘‘ Cymbeline.’’ So beautiful is it that one 
could hardly give Schubert higher praise than to say that 
his music, with its upwelling, graceful melody, its clear, 
crystalline harmony, its rhythmic energy and elasticity, 
Is a worthy setting. 
The first thing to try for in singing this song is a . 
vrace ' ; Re a. ieee 4 : aac is poco ritard. 
gracetul and symmetrical movement of the melody as a 
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Variations from the tempo occur at the end of the first 
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where an acceleration in the first half, which is musically 
unimportant, will compensate a retard during ‘the last 
nine measures of the song, musically the central point of 
the whole. Even Schubert seldom had so lovely a fancy 
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as that poising of the voice on F, then on E-flat, and then — i — a re 
on D, followed by a graceful cadence, and repeated. 


Another charming and characteristic feature is the sudden 
modulation which opens the second stanza. 
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he atmosphere, be it remembered, is that of dawn on v= Frist : oie 
the hills —and no whiff of the boudoir should intrude. ( f 28 decrese. 
—-, Schumann, who has been called “* the King of the romanticists in _ ~ — fa ae 
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veauuitul song, I Murmur Not,’’ will be published in the next issue 
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Mr. Mabie on Summer Books 
Worth Reading 




















ye opportune book is Mrs. 
Pryor’s “The Birth of the 
Nation ’’—a popular account of 
the settlement at Jamestown and its 
vicinity, with sketches of the men who 
laid the foundations of English civi- 
lization in the New World. New 
England has been so active with its 
pen and so fertile in men of letters 
LI _J] that the story of Plymouth Rock and 
BIC as of that section of the country has been 
told with more fullness than the story 
of the settlement at Jamestown. They were equally important in the 
history of the country as starting-points of the American civilization, 
and as sources of the dominant influences which have shaped the life 
and form of that civilization. The three-hundredth anniversary of the 
settlement, commemorated by an Exposition which is now taking 
thousands of Americans from all parts of the country to Hampton 
Roads and to the James River, gives Mrs. Pryor’s book value for many 
visitors who have not been able to familiarize themselves with the 
story by reading the more extended histories. The book presents 
graphic descriptions of the experiences and sufferings of the various 
groups who came out from England to settle Virginia; with pen pictures 
of Raleigh, Captain John Smith and other leading figures in this small 
but very decthcont drama, and an interesting version of the famous 
romance of Pocahontas. Readers of THE JOURNAL who wish to go 
more thoroughly into the story of Virginia will do well to reread Mr. 
Fiske’s ‘Old Virginia and Her Neighbors,” and those who would like 
to know more in Setail the experiences of the early settlers will find the 
story told at length in one of the earliest and most interesting books in 
American literature: “ John Smith’s Travels.” 
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Mr. Arthur C. Benson’s Books of Essays 


MONG the writers whose work is beginning to be widely read is 
Mr. Arthur C. Benson, the author of ‘ From a College Window.” 
Mr. Benson’s reputation in this country is a matter of the last year 
or two, but he has been an industrious writer for a number of years 
past, and the list of his books is a long one and includes a small group 
of very well-written biographies, dealing among others with Rossetti, 
Fitzgerald and Walter Pater. Two books, the authorship of which 
Mr. Benson now acknowledges, are “The Thread of Gold” and “The 
House of Quiet”; and another volume, recently published, “ Beside 
Still Waters,”’ will take its place with these books of quiet meditation 
on the serious aspects of life, written with insight and a touch of ten- 
derness. Men of Mr. Benson’s literary quality and educational back- 
ground have not of late years, as a rule, touched the matter of personal 
religion in any form; Mr. Benson deals with it continually in a fresh 
and natural way. “The Upton Letters’ were the harvest of certain 
experiences as Master at Eton College, and are full of suggestive hints 
on the nature, weakness and strength of boys, with many fresh criti- 
cisms of educational methods, and some radical suggestions. ‘At the 
Gate of Death” is a kind of prose “In Memoriam,” reflecting the 
moods of a man who lay on the very verge of life and who comes slowly 
back to repossess his former occupations and to reinvigorate his former 
interests. Comment was made some time ago on the very attractive 
and readable essays which make up “From a College Window.” Mr. 
Benson, it may be said in passing, is the son of Archbishop Benson, 
was educated at King’s College, Cambridge, was for a number of 
years a teacher at Eton, and is now Fellow of Magdalen College. 


The Literary Background of Goldsmith's Time 


MONG books which deal with literary backgrounds, persons and 
books in a popular and interesting way, the series written by 
Mr. Tudor Jenks, to which the latest contribution is “In the Days of 
Goldsmith,’’ deserves commendation. The earlier books, “In the 
Days of Chaucer,” “In the Days of Shakespeare,” “In the Days of 
Milton,” and “In the Days of Scott,” have been described in these 
columns as placing very important writing in its human and physical 
environment, and as stimulating the interest in good reading. London 
was never more interesting than in the period of the Literary Club, of 
numberless coffee-houses and taverns, when Samuel Johnson suc- 
ceeded Dryden as dictator in English letters; of the group who 
gathered on alternate Monday nights in various taverns, with Johnson 
in the chair. None probably talked less effectively than Oliver 
Goldsmith; none wrote so well; “he wrote like an angel and talked 
like Poor Poll.” But no literary career of that period is invested with 
more pathos, nor any personality with more charm. It is impossible to 
know Goldsmith without loving him, or to read his work without 
feeling the charm of his temperament. 


Two Suggestive Studies in Popular Science 


MONG popular studies of insect life Mr. Henry C. McCook’s 
“Nature’s Craftsmen’ deserves attention on account of the 
agreeable and intelligent way in which the subject is treated. The 
little workers in the fields and gardens are both artists and craftsmen, 
and their methods are endlessly interesting and suggestive. Mr. 
McCook describes the habits, character and ways of work of ants, 
bees, spiders, wasps, net-making worms; the little craftsmen who, 
without apparent education, have an architecture of their own, who 
appear in some cases to have labor organizations, and whose industry 
and system, as well as the integrity of their work, entitle them to the 
respectful study of human beings. 

Martha Evans Martin’s “The Friendly Stars,” as she tells us in her 
preface, endeavors to establish an acquaintance with the stars as they 
appear during the year, very much as a great number of books 
endeavor to make readers acquainted with the flowers. The book is 
written in a familiar and pleasant way, with brief references to the 
myths and legends connected with the different stars; it notes the time 
of appearance of the planets and most brilliant stars, conveys informa- 
tion in regard to them, and gives very plain directions for finding them. 


A Book which Tells a Man Just How to Live 


OCTOR GULICK, the author of “The Efficient Life,” started 
his career as a boy under very unfavorable conditions of physical 
health; but under the direction of Mr. Sargent in the gymnasium at 
Harvard University laid the foundation of a sound body, and has 
made himself, by personal experience and by study of the subject, a 
wise adviser. His book is not one of the old-fashioned, conventional 
books of advice about exercise; it is written from the modern point 
of view, which sees man as a whole—body, spirit and soul—acting 
and reacting upon one another. It is simple, untechnical, practical and 
comprehensive. It proposes no impossible scheme of exercise, no 
dreary and spirit-breaking forms of self-denial. It tells a man how to 
live so as to have a strong body, a clear mind and a sound character. 


We Now Have “Rebecca” with Us Again 


“ F)EBECCA,” who, Mr. Aldrich declared, was “the most charming 

child in American literature,’ reappears in a new volume, “ New 
Chronicles of Rebecca,’”’ and moves through a serigs of incidents which 
bring out her naive freshness and humor and not a little of the quality 
of life in a New England village. The book is likely to become one of 
the “great sellers,” to use the commercial phrase; but, unlike many of 
the notable popular successes, it is a story of a really human girl. Its 
humor and its pathos are alike unaffected because they have their roots 
in reality. Nothing could be happier than the chapter on “The 
Daughters of Zion.”” Mrs. Riggs’s knowledge comes from her sym- 
pathy, and it is a pleasure to know that popularity has not dimmed her 
vision of what is clean and pure and of good report, nor persuaded her 
to leave the field in which she is so completely at home. 


A Glance at Some of the Novels 


THE Lonc Roap, by John Oxenham: A strongly-written story of 
banishment to Siberia, describing the journey, the settlement of the 
little family of father, mother and young child in a town in Siberia, 
the rebuilding of the moderate fortunes of the family under the 
rule of a benevolent Governor; his death; the advent of the typical 
Russian bureaucratic tyrant; the death of the father; the banishment 
of the son, now grown to manhood and himself become a father; the 
wanderings about Siberia as a pedler; the death of the wife and the 
two children; the insanity of the father in the far North; his return to 
reason, and a beautiful twilight of devotion to his fellows. 


Feicitry: The story of a young girl who develops the feeling for 
comedy and the genius for acting, is put on the road of professional 
education by an old man who is himself master of the comic art, and 
finally attains the highest eminence in her profession only to find her- 
self a lonely and unsatisfied woman. It would not be fair to the reader 
to describe the working-out of the story, which lapses into too much 
talk, but which presents in the character of the old comedian a very 
striking original study, and in the character of the heroine a figure 
full of dignity and appeal. The life of the theatre is described in a 
way which ought not to make stage-struck young men and women 
eager to adopt so arduous and difficult a profession. 


Tue Mystics: Mrs. Thurston’s first story, ‘The Masquerader,”’ 
was a piece of pure invention, but it was very interesting; ‘The 
Gambler”’ was a much better piece of work, and contained at least one 
capital character-study; “The Mystics,” recently published, is a piece 
of manufactured fiction, the improbabilities of which are never for a 
moment concealed from the reader. It has cleverness, and it is not 
without interest, but Mrs. Thurston is on the wrong track. 


DAVENANT: A fresh, original story, or series of episodes in the life 
of a London Bohemian, entirely without conventionality and entirely 
without the dross of selfishness; whose work has no acceptance at 
home, but finds friends in this country, and in whose heart there 
forms an image of the ideal America—the incarnation of freedom, 
brotherliness and humanity. He pays his debt to America in a series 
of well-told adventures with Americans in London. 


PROPHET’S LANDING: The story of a little Connecticut town, which 
is taken as the background for the exploitation of a country merchant 
with a genius for “up-to-date business methods,’’ who proceeds to 
work on his neighbors the methods of competition and the manipula- 
tion of stock practiced by some of our leading financiers, with the result 
of demoralizing the whole community, setting it by the ears and losing 
practically all his friends. When these “up-to-date methods” are 
applied on a great scale in Wall Street their moral quality is lost by 
diffusion, but when they are tried in a little country town the mean- 
ness and brutality inherent in them come out in a striking way. 


Short Stories by Well-Known Writers 


LITTLE group of short stories which have appeared during the 
past few months must be classed among the best pieces of recent 
writing. In Miss Tarbell’s ““He Knew Lincoln” a simple-hearted 
man describes Lincoln’s parting from his old friends in Springfield, 
sitting on a bench near the hospital tents on a summer night during 
the war, pouring out his heart in unstudied talk, and other homely 
scenes in which Lincoln appears, as Henry V appears in the great 
scene on the eve before the Battle of Agincourt, with his heart laid 
bare. What can be added to such a touch of humor, pathos and in- 
sight as this? “ You know, I felt kind of sorry for Lincoln when they 
began to talk about him for President. It seemed almost as if some- 
body was makin’ fun of him.” 


THE SAME FIGURE appears in Mrs. Andrews’s “The Perfect 
Tribute,” in which the scene at Gettysburg on the day of the Oration 
serves as a prelude to the picture of Lincoln’s depression over what he 
regarded as the failure of his speech, and to the return of a great 
utterance of genius upon the speaker through the unconscious praise 
of a young Southern soldier dying in a Washington hospital. Per- 
haps the best thing that can be said about this story is that it seems as 
if it must be true. 


AT THE OpposITE EXTREME from these tales of a great human 
character, told with great simplicity, is Mrs. Wharton’s ‘‘ Madame de 
Treymes,” presenting the contrast between a direct, simple-hearted 
and high-minded American girl and her Parisian sister-in-law, to 
whom diplomacy and intrigue have become second nature, and who 
illustrates in herself that obliteration of the individual for the sake of 
the family, which is the root of modern French social life. The art 
of this story is delicate and effective; its truth to Nature has been 
challenged, however, by French critics. 


“THE VEILED LADY AND OTHER MEN AND WOMEN” presents a 
group of studies of types of character as far apart as a New London 
skipper, a Russian spy and a girl of the Venetian canals. The 
story which gives its title to the volume has Constantinople for its 
background, and is a captivating glimpse of Turkish life among 
women which recalls Pierre Loti’s “ Disenchanted.’”? The beautiful 
and ardent Loretta is a vision of the canals, a ward of Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith’s favorite gondolier, and finally the victim of the 
fiery Italian temperament. In another tale one sees the picturesque 
little inn at Dordrecht which Mr. Smith has made famous, and in 
another one hears the rush of the seas over the foundation of the 
lighthouse on the Sound. 


Namllir. W. Mabe. 
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home-made 


ice cream 
—they're safe 


Every time dought ice 
cream is served there’s 
the ‘“‘ptomaine”’ risk. 

The slightest careless- 
ness—sour cans, milk 
‘on the turn,” over-ripe 
fruit— may breed germs 
enough to poison the 
whole family. 

Made at home, ice 
cream is, sure to be pure. 
It is easy to make good 
ice cream in the 


Dana Peerless 
Freezer 





So easy you can have 
it often. 


Never turns hard; freezes cream 
smooth, fine and firm in ¢hree 
minutes. 

If your dealer hasn’t the Dana 
Peerless, write us and we’ll tell 
you who has, or supply you direct, 
refunding your money if you don’t 
like the freezer. Write for our 
free cook-book ‘‘Ice Creams and 
Ices by Well Known Cooks.” It 


covers the whole subject splendidly. 
_— yay Dana 


i Food 
| +f Chopper 
S Rotors pull 
out over dish which 
catches all food and 
juices; no drip on 
floor. Ask your dealer, 
Send us 4c in stamps 
for “Dana Chopper 
Cook Book by 
Mrs. Lincoln.” 
Splendid, suggestive, saving—full of 
new recipes. Cloth bound. 
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Dana ay 
Mop Wringer 
makes mopping 
woman’s work; 
takes her off her 
knees; wrings 
the mop _ with- 
out wetting the 
hands. 
Ask your dealer 


The Dana Mfg. Co., Dept. H, Cincinnati. 
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Some Picturesque California Bungalows 


Described and Photographed Especially for The Journal by Helen Lukens Gaut 


EVERAL of these bungalows did not cost more than $1000 to build, and all of them are within reach of the average purse. The 
plan of having both living and bed rooms on the first floor should appeal especially to the housewife who does her own work. This 
type of architecture had its origin in tropical countries, but has been consistently modified to suit any condition of climate, without 


losing its picturesque value. 


of this article, who has kindly consented to answer any inquiries about these bungalows. 


To any of its readers who are interested THE JOURNAL will be glad to send the address of the author 





























OST admirable is the effect of this inexpensive bungalow, which, while 


simple in form, lacks neither character nor variety. 


The interior is 


planned with skill and taste, and the walls of the five rooms and bath are 


plastered and attractively tinted. 


Designed by A. J. Stevens. 


HE picturesque Swiss chalet type of architecture is suggested in the 

outlines of this cottage, which has nine rooms and bath. By treating 
the house and garden as a single composition a most harmonious effect has 
been produced. Designed by Joseph Blick. 



































HIS lovely little bungalow of four rooms and bath is honestly simple, 
and the entrance is pleasantly guarded with an orange tree and a 


feathery acacia. 


walls, which are paneled to the ceilings. 


Excellent taste is shown in the treatment of the inside 
Designed by E. Enderline. 


covering the joints. 


IMPLICITY, art and comfort are expressed in every line of this little 


place of five rooms and bath. 


It is buiit on the * Box House”’ style, 


with foot-wide boards running up and down, and three-inch battens 
Designed by F. M. Brelsford. 
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nN AGREEABLE balance of design and distinct 


individuality are 


noticeable in this pretty bungalow, in which there are eight rooms and 
bath. The trailing vines in tubs and baskets add an element of beauty 


and just the right touch of ornamentation. 


Designed by G. E. Braydon. 





of seven rooms and bath. 








ERE is a bungalow which is remarkably well handled in design and 
agreeabiy dignified in its outward aspect. A broad doorway with an 


inviting seat on each side opens into an economically-arranged interior 
Designed by M. T. Curtis. 
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ASHARMING feature of this well-planned bungalow is a rear court 


fragrant 
bedroon S 
beamed ceili 





with clambering roses, upon which the dining 
n. Inside there are seven rooms and bath, all of w 
Designed by Joseph Blick. 


room and two 


hich have 


[* THE chimney and porch of this attractive bungalow a combination of 


clinker brick and rough stone has been used with striking effect. The six 





rooms and bath have polist 


ed floors, and the woodwork is stained to the tone 


of weathered oak. Designed by R. B. Young. 





























Hospitality 


However rich 
the viands or 
delightful the 
beverage you 
may set before 
your guest, no 
more exquisite 
pledge of hos- 
pitality can be 
offered than 


NABISCO 
SUGAR 


WAFERS 




















A tempting 
dessert confec- 
tion, as frail in 
substance as 
the honeyed 
blossoms, yet 
with a wealth 
of goodness 
and delight- 
some flavor be- 
yond compare. 

In ten and 
twenty-five 


cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Bathing Without a Bathroom 


By 


BATHROOM is net a necessity for 
bathing. If it were many girls, not 
only those living in the country but 
those in the city as well, would be in 
a sad plight. 

One of the daintiest girls I ever met had to de- 
pend upon the kitchen pump for her water supply. 
She lived on a farm, and when I asked her how she 
managed to keep herself so sweet and clean she 
said: “Every night boiling water from the big 
kettle, with a liberal supply of soap, gives me my 
cleansing bath, and in the morning cool water from 
the pump tones me up for the day.” 

“But are you not too tired sometimes to go 
through with it all?” I asked her. 

“T am often tired enough to drop, but years ago 
I inade bathing a habit, and IT would as soon think 
of going to bed with my clothes on as with the 
Stains and grime of my day’s work.” 

Although this girl was not naturally beautiful 








Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


spigot in a tub or any convenient receptacle which 
would hold enough water for the bath. This is 
raised on a platform and is filled for each bath 
It is a good plan to put pieces of charcoal in the 
bottom of the tub to keep it sweet. Since such an 
outfit once planned can be used indefinitely you 
can afford to go to a little trouble in arranging it 

In a certain camp up in the Catskills which is 
located near a stream the water is pumped up by 
means of a force-pump into a tank which is raised 
on a platform in a small bathing pavilion. A par- 
tition runs through this little house so that two 
people can take a shower at the same time. 

Wherever there is a faucet, even if it is only the 
one at the kitchen sink, it is a simple matter to 
arrange a shower-bath. A sprinkler attached to a 
rubber tube is all that is necessary to complete 
the apparatus. One can stand in a tub which is 
drawn up beside the sink and take the shower in 
this way. If the water from two faucets, hot and 








she was as refreshing to look at as a flower. 

“When I was doing Settlement work in Chicago last winter,” wrote 
a young woman not long since, “I had the good fortune to make friends 
with a little girl whom I bribed into taking a daily bath, and this was 
our plan: She was to have two basins of water, one quite warm and 
the other cool. Each basin was to have its own washcloth. With the 
warm water she was to take a soap scrub, rinsing off first in the same 
water, reserving the cooler water with its fresh cloth for the final rinsing. 
She gave herself a good rubdown with a Turkish towel at the last— 
vigorous enough to set her whole skin to glowing. The reward for 
three months of this daily routine was to be a violin, for the child was 
very fond of music and had long coveted this prize. I knew that she 
was conscientious and that I could trust her, and the bargain was made 
that she should not skip one day. If I could tell you of the change in 
her complexion at the end of the three months I am afraid that you 
would accuse me of moralizing.”’ 

I thought at once of girls in the city who live in the typical boarding- 
house hall-bedroom where the morning bath has to be of the “sponge 
variety.””. One of them told me she once dreamed of standing in line 
to get a hot bath at night. 


There are Various Makeshifts if You Have No Bathroom 


NY girl who is living in a house without a bathroom has various 
makeshifts to choose from to supply the deficiency. A good-sized 
papier-maché washtub is inexpensive and light enough for any girl to 
manage. A tin tub also does very well. But if the family wishes to 
invest in something more elaborate an excellent substitute will be 
found in the combination of folding tub, a tank and heating apparatus. 
It will take half an hour to heat about twenty gallons of water which 
the tank contains. The length of the tub varies from five to six feet, 
being large enough for a full plunge-bath. This apparatus when 
closed takes up about three feet of floor space and stands about six 
feet high. It can be moved like a sewing-machine or any other piece 
of furniture. Although it is not cheap it will last for years. Another 
full-length tub which is made of tin has a wooden bottom with a roll- 
top. There is a waste-pipe at the end. When not in use it is hung up 
by a ring. Vapor-baths may be had in many varieties, and for very 
reasonable prices. 

A girl who spent her vacation last August up in the hills of Con- 
necticut told me before she went how she managed her bathing without 
a bathroom. ‘“ We have those luxuries all the year and it is fun to go 
without them in vacation. I take a two-quart tin pail with me so that 
I can always have hot water any time and anywhere within a few 
minutes. The best alcohol lamp I have ever used cost me just twelve 
cents. It is made in the form of a metal cup filled with asbestos; 
over the top is fitted a piece of wire netting.” 

The danger from the use of an alcohol lamp can be avoided if you 
are always careful to set it out of a draft and if you use a lamp like the 
one just described, which does not inclose the alcohol. A wise precau- 
tion is to place it in a sink or a pan. The entire combination may be 


bought if desired. 


A Tray or Sponge Bath is Convenient 


N ENGLAND even when there are bathrooms in the house it is a 

very common custom to have what is called a tray or sponge bath 
in the dressing-room. This is made of tin; it is four or five feet in 
diameter and has a shallow rim. It is like a bread-pan, only much 
larger. It is called a tray-bath on account of its shape, while the 
other name of sponge-bath is given from the fact that the bather 
almost invariably uses a sponge while taking a bath in it. The 
so-called tray may be partly filled with water, the sponge dipped 
into it and squeezed out over the body, or one may step into the 
tray and use water from a basin on one side. 

The portable bath is more expensive than those made of tin or 
papier-maché. It is a rubber tub and may be folded up into a small 
space. English people almost universally use this while traveling. An 
English officer is never without one. It is a great convenience, too, 
down at the shore where a salt-water bath is not in the house and one 
wishes to use the sea-water in the room. 

Another convenient portable tub is the old-fashioned sitz-bath. An 
English woman was recounting her childhood experiences to me the 
other day. She said that when her family went off on a trip, especially 
to the shore, they took a number of these sitz-baths along with them. 
They were utilized en route for stowing away various articles that they 
needed. This bath is made of tin, one end rising high enough to cover 
the back. They are very convenient, especially for bathing children. 

A district nurse one day in visiting a tenement-house family found 
a very sick child who she felt must be put into a hot bath at once. 
The family had absolutely nothing that could be used for a tub. It 
so happened that this young woman had a rubber sheet in her bag. 
She took it out and fastened the edges to four chairs, letting the middle 
of the sheet sag down toward the floor in the form of a bowl. In this 
improvised tub she gave the baby its bath and probably saved its life. 
This gave her an idea which she later worked out. She had a frame 
made which folded up on the principle of a camp-chair and to which 
a rubber sheet was attached in the form of a basin. Much on the 
same principle is a larger folding tub made of waterproof material 
attached to a wooden frame. When folded the package is not larger 
than an ironing-board. 


The Country Girl has No Excuse for Neglecting Her Bath 


PACE does not have to be considered by the girl living in the country. 
With a little ingenuity there is no excuse for neglect of the daily 
bath, even if there is no bathroom in the house. If she cares to take 
any pains she does not even need ingenuity to rig up a shower-bath, 
which she could at least use in warm-weather. A good substitute could 
be made by attaching a rubber tube with a sprinkler at one end to a 


cold, runs out through one opening, as is sometimes 
the case, the temperature of the shower can be regulated at will, 
otherwise it will be hot or cold according to the faucet from which 
it is drawn. However, if you have the separate outlets you can buy 
a rubber “ Y tube” when you get your sprinkler. The two branches 
will fit over the faucets. 


How Two Tenement-House Children Got Their Bath 


NE day last summer from my perch in a skyscraper I watched two 
children on a neighboring roof. The boy appeared first, climbing 
out through the scuttle with a shout. He was suitably arrayed for the 
downpour for which he was longing with all his little heart. The cos- 
tume consisted of a pair of old, short white trousers and a discarded 
and sleeveless shirtwaist. His sister soon joined him, and she, too, 
wore an improvised bathing-suit, without sleeves and abbreviated as 
to skirt. They paraded up and down anxiously scanning the sky. 
There had been one or two little sputters of rain, but more was prom- 
ised by the lowering clouds. The expression on the children’s faces 
afforded a graphic weather bulletin. When the sun gave any sign of 
coming out the disappointment was unmistakable. Before long, how- 
ever, the sky darkened in earnest, and as the drops began to fall these 
«ity, waifs danced around, reveling in their natural shower-bath. 

But to play having a shower-bath was not exciting enough for these 
imaginative youngsters. It was plain to see from their antics that 
they were pretending to have a surf dip. They must at some time in 
their brief existence have been taken to the shore, for they went 
through with all the motions of swimming, diving, walking back to 
the shore and digging in the sand. The roof was both beach and 
surf. They raised their faces and caught the rain joyously. They 
went so near to the cornice at times that I held my breath, but back 
again they pranced around the friendly arm of the tenement-house 
chimney. It did seem pitiful, and yet, I thought, why should it? They 
were enjoying the blessing of a soft-water shower—a bath difficult 
enough to get in many a model bathroom. 

The children of the roof were unlike another tenement-house child 
of whom I recently read. He was having an outing at a seashore 
fresh-air home. But he was not making the most of his privileges. 
As he sat digging his toes into the sand on the beach one of the attend- 
ants asked him if he didn’t want to go into the water. 

He said, ‘‘ No, ma’am,” with public-school politeness. 

“You're not afraid, are you? Don’t you bathe at home?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” he answered proudly. “I get an all-over every week 
in the washtub.” 

“(G’wan!”’ said a bigger boy who had run up dripping and shivering, 
just in time to hear the answer. “ Yez means the dishpan.”’ 

Truly, water has charms for some that others always miss. 


An Oil-Can that was Used for a Shower-Bath 


CIVIL engineer who spent some years in the Philippines describes 
his method of bathing: “I used a five-gallon oil-can for my shower. 
The bottom was perforated by driving a small nail through the tin 
over the desired area. A bar of wood was fitted into the top, between 
the sides, and held by means of two nails driven through the sides of 
the can into each end of the bar of wood. A rope fastened to this and 
passed over a pulley served to hoist the can and hold it in place, the 
rope being held by means of loops tied in it which were hooked over 
a nail on the wall. As the floors of the dwellings are made of bamboo 
the water runs off as soon as it falls.” 

Such a can may be arranged over a large tub, however, so that it 
could be used in a kitchen without much water getting on to the floor. 

This arrangement is very similar to that which a major and surgeon 
in our army described in telling of his life while in Cuba. He said that 
they used a tin box in which hard-tack came. This also held about 
five gallons and was perforated in the way that the oil-can was. Many 
times they covered the perforations with a piece of tin so that they 
could regulate the time of the flow. Sometimes, he said, the little pro- 
tector was put inside the can over the holes, and although it did not 
entirely prevent the water from coming out it did so to a great extent. 
A string attached to the piece of tin could be pulled when the bather 
was ready. Another way that they managed these showers was to 
have a slot arranged on the bottom of the can outside, through which 
they slid this cover, moving it away when ready for the shower. 

A more conventional apparatus used for the same purpose is made 
in Europe and used in the far East. It consists of a cylindrical can, 
twelve inches in diameter, holding about five gallons. A little stopper 
closes the inside opening to the sprinkler, and is so arranged that # 
pull communicated to it by a chain leading outside, to which it is 
attached, displaces it just enough to allow the water to flow. As soon 
as the pull ceases the sfepper falls back into place. 


Lather with Soap and Water Before Taking a Shower 


HEN one has no bathroom it is convenient to lather the body 
with soap and water first from a basin. After this any one of 
the improvised showers may be used for rinsing. 

A shower that any girl can arrange without difficulty may be taken 
from a large watering-pot which is suspended a little higher than the 
head. A cord is attached to the neck of the spout and the pot is tipped 
to any angle at the bather’s will. By standing in a tub the floor is 
spared. If one is camping this idea could be easily utilized out- 
doors. A shower-house could be made by tacking sheets around three 
or four trees, or around stakes set up in the form of a square. 

But even this does not compare with the rare privileges of those 
far-away days in the country when, after much pleading, we were 
allowed to don a suitable costume and stand under overflowing eaves 
for a brisk rain-water shower.. No possible bath-in later years could 
ever equal in fascination the'delights of those gambols under the hard 
pelting of a warm summer rain. 








COLGATE 


Have both of 
these splendid 


toilet articles on 
hand. 


OOH eee ca 
SOAP 


Colgate’s latest 
achievement—the 
fruitage of a century 
of soap making. 
Made entirely of 
alor-Vbbelcamr- bole mmciele) a abtel=4 
vegetable oils, and 
combining the safety 
of castile with a freer 
and more satisfactory 
lather. Sold ata 
price that is. certain 
to make it popular. 


TAECS 
POWDER 


After the bath, 
either Violet or Cash- 
mere Bouquet. You 
know its skin refresh- 
ing powers, its sooth- 
ing, antiseptic effect. 
We couldn’t improve 
the powder, so we 
improved the box. 


We will gladly mail 
you a trial cake of soap 
ora trial box of powder 
with sifter tp for 4 cents 
in stamps or both on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents. 


Of 0) FL OY-\s i Dar.am @1 OF 


Dept. 21 
55 John St., New York 
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; Toast in Summe 
What We See in a Person’s Face | v : 


Nine Fascinating Puzzles: By Grant E. Hamilton 





person’s face. The first answer, Eyeball, gives a key to their character. Guess the rest, and tell us, in not more than twenty-five 
words, what idea you would like to see carried out in a design for a cover for the Christmas Journal. For your skill in solving the 
4 puzzles, and for the neatness, originality and general care displayed in preparing your answers, we will give: 





Ye have only to study closely somebody’s face in order to get the answers to these puzzles, which illustrate what may be seen on or in a 





$25 to the person sending the correct solution, and, in the judgment of the Editor of The Journal, 
the best prepared slip; $10 for the correct list and the second best slip; $5 for the correct list and | 
the third best slip, and $1 each for the next forty-seven (47): 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87. 














The 
VULCAN 
&) TOASTER 


Can be used on a 


Gas Range, Oil or Gasoline Stove 
4 Slices of Toast in two minutes 
Deliciously browned; sweet as a nut. 
The outside of the slice crisp and snappy; 
ths inside 0s ssh on 0 buckiy beked basoe. 


Only the VULCAN will do this 


There are a number of imitations on 
sale. More profit in them for the dealer, 
but, don’t buy them. They don’t toast 
the bread: they burn it. Besides, owing 
to their inferior construction they per- 
mit the flame from the burner to come in 
direct contact with the bread, and the 
finished toast has a disagreeable taste. 
Thiscannot happen ifyou use theVulcan. 
Its construction positively prevents this. 

When you buy a toaster ask for the 
Vulcan by name. See that it has that 
narrow strip of unperforated metal 
pointed to bythe handin the illustration. 
Also see that the name ‘‘ VULCAN” is 
on the top of the toaster. 


Your Dealer Will Sell You a Vulcan 


If he has none in stock, and will not get 
you one, write us enclosing 50 cents, and 
we will send you a toaster by express, 
charges prepaid, anywhere in the U. S. 


OUR BROAD GUARANTEE 


Buy of us or of your dealer. Try the 
Vulcan Toaster for ten days. If you are 
not entirely satisfied at the end of that 
time, write us and we will gladly refund 
the amount you paid for the Toaster. 

Our Booklet on Toast is Yours for 
the Asking. 
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WM. M. CRANE COMPANY 
1135 Broadway, New York 


Largest Manufacturers of Gas Appliances in the World. 





















(alvert's 
oth Powder 


Keeps the Teeth Fit for Work. 


Makes both the surface and the crevices 
thoroughly clean and purified, and puts 
the mouth in a proper sanitary condition. 
Remember that if the teeth fail the stomach 
(and so the general health) must suffer. 
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In tins, 15¢., 30c. and 45c. Glass jar with 
sprinkler stopper, 38c. (If not at your 
dealers, we will forward on receipt of price 
an«d 10c. postage.) Send 2c. stamp for free 
sample. Descriptive booklet on request. 


Park &Tilford, U.S.A. Agts.,917 Broadway,N.Y. 


Makers: F.C. CALVERT & CO., Manchester, Eng. 
Canadian Depot, 49 Dorchester St. West, Montreal. 




















Caloric Fireless Cookstove 




















































’ Adopted by 
1 the U. S. Ar- 
Answers to the May Puzzles D my, Wowsnt 
ons every house- 
United States Islands Read These Positive Bi pve ee wife to know 
1 Long (New York) 5 Luzon (Philippines) J oe jot ee te eS ee ne 8 ae a ee ” of the at 
2 Apostles’ (Wisconsin) 6 Catalina (California) oo he | oe derful saving 
3 Mare (California) 7 Sea (South Carolina) The correct solution of these puzzles will be published in the September at inthoeen 
are See dine . 
IRN Z he bout the puzzles. r 
4 Philippines 8 Block (Rhode Island) — We + ae aren any eee hs a a : nee peer ei 
> h ivilege of competing is open to all. 1¢ following form of answer gZ- 
9 Rhode (Rhode Island) soaned, theme a. somaleedt but, as the use of these blanks is again permitted by = vl = 
} PRIZE WINNERS the Post-Office Department, it will simplify and expedite the examination of the ea 2 y 
; . secon answers if the blanks are used. Mail your answer to using a 
Ady 2 ee ae a. : The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, P. O. Box 1401, Philadelphia CALORIC, 
SECOND PRIZE — Lait . Moihtt, Pennsylvania. Write for our booklet and Cook Book containi er 100 
/ THIRD Prize—Ruth Nichols, New York. ; sap tbe: CALORIC receipts. ane 
? - es! ae ee CALORIC FIRELESS COOKSTOVE CO. 
OtHer Prizes—W. A. Jones, Missouri; C. S. Roberts, Texas; What We See in a Person’s Face 136 Ottawa Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 
t a . A ene, Minnesota; C. S. Thorpe, Jr., New . 
ork; Amy D. Crowthers, Pennsylvania; Mrs. A. H. Currier, — ee ere ) 
Massac husetts ; Mrs. Della LeBaron, Ohio; Christine A. Ross, I ©O LE y S 
praseac husetts; Maud E. Fisk, New York; Maude R. Peary, 2 6 C 
‘ Kansylvania ; Mrs. Byron Palmer, New York; Sara Ursula or SIC I LY 
Wore” Ohio; Carrie B. Fruborough, Kansas; Mrs. C. H. 3 7 " : 
Nolfe, Ohio; Doris T. Steere, Michigan; Mrs. L. A. Lawrence, A pear pe sis powder, sm 
ennsylvania; Lilla F. Staples, Massachusetts; Delia Gardner, 4 8 septic and delicately scented. Un- 
Pennsylvania: intelli Z r r 7 surpassed for toilet use. _ Its fine 
; N Sylvania; E. M. Davidson, New York; W. H.R. Nelson, P sommeen aad Ciieae alae Gane 
Wa. York; Anna L. Lawrence, Maryland; Mrs. Theodore 9 made this the popular powder with 
orcester, Illinois; Michael J. Sonnenleiter, Maryland; Mrs. women of refnement. In two col- 
Vad Sheldon, Minnesota; Katharine Powers, Illinois; Dean Name ors, flesh and white. For sale 
addell, Massachusetts ; Mrs. W. J. Baltzell, Pennsylvania; by most dealers. If not by 
€ssie Rossmiller, Minnesota; C. S. Knight, Illinois; Emma Address yours, send us 50c in stamps 
%. btwie Mew teenses tend eve 2. sei Ne and we will send a 4 oz. 
‘ B vig, New Jersey; Carrie J. Jones, Missouri; Jessie onahete Gaal ot ene 
onal? Ada o_o og ae setteeseresssaneeeenen 2c emp and receive a om. 
Fe are? ee . Parsons, 0; orence PF. avis, . 8 : phe W . ‘ erous sample color 
West \ irginia; J. H. Manning Stichdenn: Mrs F P. Kiernan, Your Idea for a Christmas Cover Design May be Written Below. Les. Sempler ch our pestame 
Tr assachusetts Harriet A. Nies, Indiana; Mrs. J. W. Bond, Use the Margin if You Wish. sent with each package. 
= - tne Fudger, Province of Ontario; Grace M. Jackson, C. B. Weetworth Sons Co. 
-“sSachusetts; J. E. Conant, Minnesota; Dr. D. W. Welch, 287 State Bt. Rochester N.Y. 
t West Virginia: Eric Kobbé, California; Lola Burks Hettich, “ ; 
Ssouri ; FS. Johnson, Virginia. 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 








r - 8 WAS walking down the street one 
sweet evening last spring when I 
ry overtook a young married couple 
wheeling a baby-carriage in which sat 
their two-year-old daughter. The 
mother had left the three-months-old 
baby with the “girl,”’ and snatched the 
pleasure of going downtown to walk 
home with her husband. Only a young 
woman who has been kept at home by 
the arrival of two babies in two years 
= oop = = can know how keen may be the delight 
= )|63)} ~— of just leaving the house to walk down- 
pworeenarn By wawsace wuTiine town. There seems to be a call back to 
life in every sight and sound, and this is particularly true if it be an 
evening in early spring, when hints of returning life are everywhere. 
When we reached their door the girl, for she was nothing more, 
looked wistfully down the village avenue, with its overarching trees, 
and said, with a little quiver in her voice: “I don’t want to go in the 
house!’”’ Her husband looked at her with an expression of surprise. 
He was tired and hungry, and asked nothing better than to go in and 
get some supper and relax somewhat from the day’s strain of business. 
It was a relief to be able to put on slippers and smoking-jacket, take 
up the paper and sit in silence, not obliged to be alert to answer 
questions or attend to the demands of a strenuous day’s work. 


ox 


But | Knew Exactly How the Girl Felt and what she was thinkiag 
about. She was remembering that just a few years ago she was free 
to do as she liked about going into the house or staying out. She was 
reared with the freedom of the village girl, and she and my daughter 
and their friends had, in their girlhood, what girls like to call ‘a good 
time.” Indeed we were very lenient with them. They had horses, and 
“traps,” and bicycles, and tennis-courts, and a swimming-pool at a 
neighboring town, and a modest country-club house, and they danced 
pe played games and went to our little theatre and had all sorts of 
innocent fun. They were married very young, and though they would 
not for worlds have it otherwise, and though they love their babies and 
their young husbands, sometimes the sense of youth and its longings 
for we know not what comes back with strange poignancy, and they 
feel a repulsion for “ the house”’ and all that itmay mean. The routine 
of work, the succession of meals that are such a worry to prepare, the 
endless washing of dishes, the pile of sewing and mending that is never 
finished. 

The young woman resents, too, the changed attitude of her husband. 
Has he not told her a thousand times how he would always be her 
lover and here he is “grouching”’ along beside her and not sympa- 
thizing a bit when she doesn’t wish to go into the house. Why haven’t 
they an automobile, and why aren’t they going out to dinner, all dressed 
up in evening clothes, to meet a lot of wonderful people they always 
wished to meet? Why, why must she go into that house, which is show- 
ing its need of spring renovation, and that supper-table with the same 
cloth they used at dinner—and that baby, which by this time in the 
evening is doubtless showing signs of colic? All of these and a dozen 
other questions press upon the girl’s heart, and she feels the tears rising 
and a quick wonder as to life’s purposes taking possession of her. 


ox 


| Have Been Over Every Inch of the Road, and I believe it 
helps a little to hear some one who has passed through it all repeat the 
assurance that it is all right, and that by-and-by the young woman will 
see these early years of married life as a training rather than a sacrifice. 
Many women are constituted especially for the domestic life. The 

lain duties of home keep them interested. They like to fuss with the 
aundress, and poke around the pantry-shelves, and hunt the dust out of 
corners, and see that the dinner is properly cooked and served. A new 
tooth excites them to enthusiasm, and they love to make little frocks 
and try new recipes and new kinds of fancy-work. I really do believe 
that these are the happiest, most fortunate women in the world, though 
novel-writers are so sarcastic about them, and are always contrasting 
them to their detriment with the creature of rare charm who creates a 
furore in society and has talent for painting or music or literature. 

I am convinced that it is woman’s duty to cultivate, first of all, the 
domestic virtues, and I very much deplore the modern idea that it is 
“common” to be interested in the workings of the household, and that 
women should be always cultivating their ‘‘talents’’ and stuffing their 
heads full of learning of various sorts. Woman’s learning should be 
all along the line of what is best and most wholesome for the home and 
family. This gives her such a wide scope of interests, when you con- 
sider that she has the mental development of the family to look 
after, as well as its bodily health and comfort, that really there is no 
limit to the possibilities for a woman with a fine mind. 

But many a lovely woman, peculiarly lovely, one may say, has a 
natural distaste for too much domesticity. 


ox 


A Woman Cannot be Really Lovely—she may be beautiful to look 
at, or interesting to hear, but she cannot be really lovely —unless she 
has some feeling for the domestic life. She must love babies, and pretty 
rooms, and nice table linen, and sweet, fresh household arrangements. 
She must have some pride in cookery, some vanity about housekeeping, 
or she is a deplorable failure as a woman. A woman without the house- 
wife sense fairly verges upon the immoral. If she is married and pre- 
fers to be relieved from all responsibility of homekeeping, she—well, 
she is not a woman. 

But there are many of us who would smother in a perpetual atmos- 
phere of household affairs without the relief of the intellectual and 
social side of life. .ve are dutiful up to a certain point, but here we 
begin fretting for the book, the music, the sense of expression in some 
other channel, and if we are held too closely to the “ grind” of domestic 
affairs it often makes us melancholy. I hated to see my young friend 
go into the house that evening with the shadow of a sort of doom on 
her face, though I knew her cheerful spirits would not long remain 
under a cloud. for she is a good girl, with true, womanly principles to 
back her up, and sense enough to balance the artistic temperament 
which, if left to its own devices, often leads us into folly. 
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In My Young Days, Though | had the Wisest of Mothers, who, 
I suppose, strove in every way to hold me down to the practical, I 
managed to imbibe an entirely false idea of married life. I believed 
implicitly that there was some magic charm in the words, “I now pro- 
nounce you man and wife,” which would insure absolute bliss forever 
after. When my lover was at my side there was a new light in the 
heavens and on the earth, and I believed that if we were joined together 
in matrimony, and he didn’t have to go home at eleven o’clock, and I 
would wake in the morning and find him actually there, with his head 
on the same pillow with my own, I absolutely could never know 
another hour of unhappiness. The truth wasI had never at that time 
known an hour of real unhappiness—I was to learn about that later. 
I heard people talk bitterly about love, and many of them told me it 
would not last, and that my man would change after marriage, and that 


when poverty came in the door love would fly out of the window. But 
not one of them ever told me why, or explained to me what this pris- 
matic splendor that seemed to illumine my surroundings was, or why 
things would “ change’’ after we were married. My aunt, indeed, told 
me in a shamefaced way that what I thought was love was only 
“passion,” and she spoke the word with such bated breath and in such 
accents of contempt and hatred that it shook my very soul with a sense 
of something I could not explain —of guilt and unworthiness, perhaps; 
but I could not believe in such carping sentiments, and there was no 
one to explain to me that the glory that pervaded the landscape was 
like the light on the plumage of the male bird at mating-time. 

The fact that the exaltation in which two human beings come to- 
gether in marriage cannot last need not be disclosed to a young woman 
in sarcasm and bitterness, but should rather be explained in tenderness 
and love, with the assurance that love does and will last if it is prop- 
erly cared for. We must let the girl know that all the days of her life 
cannot be dream-days of wooing and pure physical pleasure. And we 
must also teach her that it is not a pity that it cannot be so. It is not 
a pity that we cannot all have ease and freedom from care; the pity is 
all for those who can have nothing else—the slaves of pleasure, who 
figure in divorce courts and scandalous murder trials, and the slaves 
of money, who are deprived of the joy ot labor with their own hands 
and the surprises of little bits of good fortune and small successes. 


ox 


I Know What it is to be Poor and to be held down seemingly to 
a level beneath my natural abilities. I know what it means to be tired 
of the dishrag and sick of the coal-scuttle, but I have learned, and I 
think I have learned it well, that there is a way of accepting these 
things which lifts them to the level of the brush and the per and the 
strings of the harp or the violin. 

Several years ago my eldest daughter went away to teach school, and 
I decided that, as there were only three of us at home, and I was very 
busy, and help in the kitchen fairly impossible to get, I would simply 
throw off the yoke of three meals a day and we would take our meals 
out. I announced this to the family ohe morning, and at noon we all 
assembled at a boarding-house table, feeling a little lost and wretched, 
if we had only admitted it. I was at work at my husband’s office at the 
time, and as we left it in the evening I stopped at the meat-market. 
“Gimme a beefsteak,” I said grimly. I did not say “give me’’; I said 
“gimme.” 

“Why, what do you want with it?’’? my husband inquired. “I 
thought we were taking our meals out.” 

“1 am going to cook it for supper,’’ I declared. 

He laughed, and we went home. That was our first, last and only 
meal “out,” and, as I rustled around cooking supper, I registered a 
vow that so long as I could stand alone we were going to have some- 
thing to eat under our own vine and fig-tree. Yet I can well remember 
when I envied certain of our childless friends who always took their 
meals out. 

I know some such fancy crossed the mind of my girl-mother as she 
expressed her wish not to go into her workshop that evening. The 
spring twilight seemed to be telling her of another, freer, fuller life 
which she had, some way, missed. But if she had only known it—and 
she will know it some day—what the twilight was saying to her was 
this: “‘Here I am; take me for what I am worth, blind-man’s holiday 
for the laborer, sandman’s hour for the babies, love’s hour for lovers, 
home-coming hour for wanderers—a mystic time for fairies and sprites 

take it—take it all in with you! Take it and convey it to those 
around you!” I believe this to be the special privilege of the young 
mother who “can’t have what she wants’’—she has an opportunity of 
being in a sense universal—she must by her own personality supply so 
many lacks, she must be so many things to her family! 
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I Wish Every Wife of a Poor Man Could Realize how fully the 
destiny of her family is in her own hands and what possibilities really 
lie within her. Whenever we learn that life is no more a sealed book to 
us than to any one else we have learned a great thing. People have a 
habit of dwelling on their limitations instead of grasping their privi- 
leges. Women are particularly prone to this. They have their eyes 
fixed upon a certain set of people whom they consider the elect, and 
so long as they can’t associate with them, or have what they have, or 
do what they do, they cherish the feeling of a slight over it, and accept 
the position of an unfortunate person who just has to worry along some 
way! I heard a friend say to a busy woman: “ You need to get out 
into the air and sunshine more.” 

She smiled. 

“T haven’t time,” she replied; ‘but I just set all the doors and win- 
dows open while I am doing my work.” 

If everybody could do just this! But no, so many of us go on sul- 
lenly toiling, with the many doors and windows of our lives stupidly 
closed! We are all rather selfishly centred on our own needs. The 
young mother who furnishes the text for this sermon had need of fresh 
air and the sight and sound of congenial people. But the man had 
need of his supper and his quiet evening, and the babies had need of 
mother’s hand to undress and put them to bed. 

The quick question comes: Is woman’s need always to be sacrificed 
to the needs of others? Must she always go in when she wants to stay 
out? Well, pretty nearly always, but not quite. We all have our 
holidays—the better for being rare! Did it ever occur to you, dear 
woman, how very seldom a busy man can have an afternoon off? Are 
we not all alike ‘tied down”’ to the routine of our lives ? 


art 


You are Whatever You Convey to Your Family. The clever 
mother is the most universal of all creatures. She is history, and art, 
and music, and literature, and religion, and life. Very often the mother 
falls into a despondent idea that her effort is useless, that she can never 
place her children where she wishes to see them; but this is not the 
point. Do what you can for the child today, and tomorrow will take 
care of itself. Every time you smooth the tablecloth and wipe up the 
dust, and bring to your home, no matter how small and poor it may 
be, the aspect of being at its best, no matter whether the man who is 
your partner seems to notice it or not, you are exercising genius. 
Whenever you make the twilight as sweet and restful as you possibly 
can, or the noonday as bearable as your circumstances allow—when- 
ever you mitigate in any sense the hardships of your lot and convey 
to your family a sense of home you create a world, and not, as you 
sometimes fretfully think, a world for others. You are your own world, 
and there are absolutely no limitations set upon you. Your oppor- 
tunities for actual personal development are better than those of the 
rich woman who buys her life ready made. 

“We are our longings.” So, if yours are for sweetness and light in 
its best sense, you then are sweetness and light. But if our longings 
are all for sordid things our faces will grow sour and marked, for fabric 
fades and pleasure palls, and we are fading and growing stale like the 
things we longed for. Long for love, and peace, and harmony, and 
courage, and faith, and all these things shall be added unto you. 


Sh Loman An vvtachntah 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for July 1907 








For All Kinds 


of Cleansing 


There is just one cleanser that can do all 
kinds of cleaning, which formerly required 
several old-fashioned cleaning agents. This 
new, natural cleanser cleans better than 
soap, scrubs better than soap- powders, 
scours better than scouring-bricks, and pol- 
ishes better than old-style poisonous pastes. 


Old Dutch 
Cleanser 


is a fine, white mineral powder, absolutely 
free from acid, caustic or alkali. It will not 
roughen or redden the hands, and never 
scratches. It is the easiest, quickest, most 
economical and best all-around cleanser 
ever discovered. 


Cleans Windows 


enamel and porcelain tubs, marble statuary, 
painted and burlap walls, glassware and cutlery. 


Scrubs Floors 


wood, stone, cement, marble and mosaic 
floors, painted and unpainted woodwork. 


Scours Pots 


kettles, pans, and all kinds of cooking uten- 
sils, boilers, sinks and flatirons. 


Polishes Metal 


copper, nickel, brass, steel, tin, bronze, etc., 
and prevents rust, tarnish and corrosion. (Not 
meant for furniture or silverware.) 


Large, Sifting-Top Can 
(At All Grocers’) 10c 


If your grocer doesn't keep it yet, send us his name 
and 10c in stamps. We'll gladly pay 22c postage to 
send you a can to introduce Old Datch Cleanser. Our 
valuable illustrated booklet, ** Hints For Housewives,” 
sent FREE on request. Write us to-day. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


So. Omaha, Neb. 
Branch 


Toronto, Canada 
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Two Girls on a Trolley-Irip 


By Mary Mullett 

















HEN Donna and I had completed our first real trolley-trip we 
breathed a sigh of satisfaction. Perhaps you notice that you 
can take that sentiment in two ways: either we were glad that 

we had gone—or we were glad to get back! 

Now, the funny thing about a trolley-trip is that both of these senti- 
ments are mixed up in your sigh of satisfaction. You may have had 
a perfectly beautiful time going rickety-rackety all over the landscape, 
careening around curves, booming over bridges, z-z-zipping through 
villages and clanging into cities. You have been stirred—you couldn’t 
help it—by the ho-ye-ho, hoop-la spirit of it all. 

But when the time comes that it’s all over at last and you have 
rocketed home again, home again, you suddenly discover that one of 
the most blissful things in all this world is to stop whizzing, and simply 
sit still. 

Yet the beautiful time has been yours. At least it should have been 
yours. Given good weather and good plans you should find yourself 
the richer by a host of pleasant memories. As for the weather, of 
course you can’t regulate that—-though you may feel perfectly com- 
petent to do so. But you can make your own plans. If you are like 
me you can occasionally even stick to one when made. 


oeX 


After My First Trolley-Trip, for instance, I determined to profit by one 
lesson I had learned, no matter if all my ninety-and-nine other good 
resolutions had to go by the board. That determination was to find 
out in advance when, where and how often I could get a car — in other 
words, to arm myself with the schedule of the lines over which I 
expected to travel. 

If you fail to do this you will have at least one of two unpleasant 
experiences. I had both. Sometimes, cowed by the fear of missing 
a connection somewhere in the distance, I stuck like a leech to my car, 
refusing to be tempted from it by even the most beguiling objects of 
interest, only to find when it was too late that I might just as well have 
stopped off, and that I had missed-some of the best things on the route. 

On the other hand, if you do stop off without knowing exactly when 
a car will pass the point where you expect to take it you are likely 
to be treated to that tantalizing back-platform view which is meaner 
than a small boy making up faces—meaner on interurban lines, too, 
than on any others, for on them it involves from half an hour to a 
plumb hour in which to kick your heels and gnash your teeth. 

Therefore no one should undertake a trolley-trip who is unwilling 
to practice the sometimes noble art of asking questions. A liberal 
fountain of interrogation is the greatest trouble-saver you can carry 
with you. Remember that a trolley-car will take you farther in ten 
minutes than you can walk back in an hour. 


ox 


There are Two Kinds of Trolley-Trips. Just as soon as the wander- 
bee begins to buzz in your bonnet it behooves you to decide which of 
these two you mean to take. If the thing you want most is just to 
reel off the short, swift miles, to feel the exhilaration of devouring 
space, all you need to do is to pile connection on connection and to 
skip from car to car so long as your endurance and your nickels hold 
out. If you like it, have the courage of your liking. Go on, and on, 
and on some more. Have all the fun you can out of it. 

But once in a while just try my way, too. If yours is a fierce dash 
for a goal, mine is more like some old figure dance, with pretty wind- 
ings and pleasant pauses, with tirne for love and time for laughter— 
in short, a light, fantastic trolley-trip, which will leave you perhaps a 
bit breathless, but smiling and eager for more. 

The great beauty of the trolley is that it taps almost every sort of 
pleasure. On our first trip, for instance, we had barely started before 
the trolley took us, hand over fist, right up a mountain, as if to show us 
at a glance the world we were going to explore. Next we stopped to 
frolic a while in an “amusement park.” From there we were whirled 
through a big manufacturing town. 


ox 


Then We Visited a Famous Government Institution, ten miles 
fartheron. And finally, after another big town, we ran through a chain 
of the most delightfully quaint and peaceful old villages, whose quiet 
had never been broken by the scream of a locomotive whistle. They 
were too tempting, and we precipitately abandoned our car as it 
stopped in front of an old inn fronting an especially grassy “green.” 

We had rather planned to keep on to the next city and to go to the 
theatre that evening if we could find any open at this time of year. 
But this village, so warm and sleepy, as if gorged with sunshine, was 
not to be resisted. Stirred by a common impulse we looked at each 
other and began: ; 

“*Let’s ——” 

That was enough. We snatched up our bags and descended. You'll 
never guess what was our reward. That very evening in the Town 
Hall there were amateur theatricals! I haven’t had so much fun for 
twenty-five cents for, lo, these many moons. 

Moons ? That was another thing. There was a great, ruddy moon 

that night, and a very unsummery coolness in the air. It was all so 
poignantly beautiful that now whenever a cool, moonlit summer night 
comes around it seems as if we positively must go on a trolley pilgrim- 
age to that little village. ; 
In the morning, after a lazy, loafing hour or two, chiefly spent in the 
Society of the hotel cat and the village octogenarian, we went on to the 
city. It was a new one to us, so we explored it—still by trolley—until 
we were so edified with monuments and galleries and public buildings 
that we were almost as smug as we were tired when evening came. 
No theatre could have tempted us that night. But how we did sleep 
for ten long hours! And what fun it was in the morning to be whirled 
away to new adventures! 
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So We Traveled on for Several Days. Through cities and villages 
and through the golden peace of the country we went, and reveled in 
it all. Part of the trip took us to towns through which we had often 
passed by rail; but there was a mighty difference now. Seeing a 
town by trolley is like being taken into the best rooms of a house. 
Seeing it from a train is like looking over a fence into a yard—anda 
back yard at that. 

The distance we traveled varied from forty to seventy-five miles a 
day. And the nearer it was to forty, rather than to seventy-five, the 
more pleasure we found we had out of it. That gave us about the 
right proportions of sightseeing, walking, resting and actual trolleying. 
But we did take an occasional long spin, so that in four days we 
traveled about two hundred and fifty miles. 


ox 
If | Were Trying to Arrange an Ideal Week’s Trip I should not 


plan for much more than three hundred miles to be done in the six days. 
You who have traveled only by rail may be inclined to tilt a scornful 
nose at so scant a figure as that. You think three hundred miles 
would be just a comfortable seven or eight hours’ journey. Not so 
wonderfully comfortable, either, since you can be bored to distraction 
in the course of it. 

And you are perfectly right. The very graves would yawn if they 
had to take eight-hour railway journeys. But there isn’t in this whole 
wide country a three hundred miles so lean of interest as not to be 
worth your sitting up and taking notice of it for six days, or even six 
times six days. The best-traveled man or woman is not the one who 
goes the most miles, but the one who sees the most in one mile. And 
the advantage of travel by trolley is that you have a chance not only 
to sit up and take notice, but also to sit down and take more notice. 

If you distribute your three hundred miles through six days that 
will mean only about four hours of actual “running time” each day. 
For the average woman that is quite enough. Even that would prove 
too fatiguing if taken in one straight dose. Dilute it with stop-offs 
and season it with points of interest, and it only whets your appetite 
for more. 


ox 


Next to a Walking-Trip the trolley-trip is perhaps the most inexpen- 
sive outing one can take. I have figured a good many trips and find 
that the average cost is from a cent and a quarter to a cent and a third 
a mile. Putting the figure at a cent and a half—for your stop-offs 
cost you an occasional extra fare—the cost of a three-hundred-mile 
journey would be only four dollars and a half. 

By choosing to stay over night at the smaller towns where the hotels 
are cheaper you can keep your bills down to modest proportions; for, 
as you reach home the sixth night, you spend only five nights en route, 
in which case eighteen or twenty dollars could cover all your expenses. 
If that is too much try a four-day trip, which can be comfortably done 
for twelve or even for ten dollars. 

There are sundry little ways of circumventing the bugaboo of cost. 
For instance, you can take your luncheon with you from home the 
first day out and add to your fun, while subtracting from your 
expense, by picnicking in some inviting spot near the trolley-route. 
For some other luncheons you might patronize the ubiquitous corner 
grocery. It is the natural habitat of cheese and crackers and other 
good, old reliables. 


ox 


Instead of Staying at Hotels you can try the big, roomy farmhouses, 
where summer boarders have paved the way for your coming. Every 
trolley-route is well punctuated with them. If you are vitally inter- 
ested in cutting down cost you ought to be able to manage your four 
days for eight dollars, including two hundred miles of trolleying. 

As for equipment, there is only one item which seems to me of special 
consequence —that is the bag you carry. We bought one of Japanese 
basket-work, which was so light that it seemed almost an airy nothing. 
Even with all our belongings in it there was no hardship in carrying 
it. As we felt by no means sure that we were going to like trolley- 
tripping, the bag we bought was a very cheap affair, intended to serve 
only for that experimental first trip. I think it cost all of seventy-five 
cents. But it weighed even less than if it had cost ten times as much. 
And oh, what a comfort it was! What a comfort it still is, for that 
matter, for its days of usefulness are proving unexpectedly numerous. 


ox 


There is One Other Item which some persons consider an indispen- 
sable adjunct of a trolley-trip. They seem to think that an air-cushion 
is the only thing that will keep them from being returned in pieces, or 
at least with a broken back, to their home and friends. For a ride of 
several hours I, too, should think that the cushion would be grateful 
to one’s back —provided one could keep it there. But, as I don’t be- 
lieve in riding for hours at a stretch, anyway, I haven’t tried the cushion 
myself. 

‘Really, one needs to exert a good deal of will-power to get the most, 
or at least the best, there is in a trolley-trip. The madness to keep 
moving steals into one’s blood. There are always cars and yet more 
cars, apparently eager to whirl one farther and farther. And it is so 
easy to step aboard and be whirled. 

Undeniably, one does get pleasure out of that sort of thing, even if it 
is only a physical exhilaration. But do you know of what a trolley- 
trip of that kind makes me think? It is like a mass of threads of one 
color: gay, glittering threads, perhaps; still that is all they are. But 
if you will use them as the warp, and weave through and across them 
the thousand little experiences which you might have by the way, you 
will produce a fabric full of charm and meaning, on which the eyes of 
your memory will delight to linger. Just try it some day. 
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For a Wife—or a 
Good Girl 


A reliable watch or a dainty locket will 
make the sweetest of bestowing gifts. 

“From Lambert 
Bros., New York” 
carries the crea- 
tive skill of the 
foremost designers 
in the world. It is 
the final word of 
Quality in Design 
— Quality of Gold 
and Quality of 
Workmanship. 

Handmade case 
of solid 14-karat 
gold, plain or engine turned— extra finish and 
polish. Fitted with a 15 jewel Waltham move- 
ment. (Smallest American Waltham made.) 
A Sightly Ladies’ watch and unerring timepiece. 

Specially Priced $25.00. 
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ctual 
Size 
pelea te ll te ere 
t, 0 
for two . Finishedin turned border, plai no 
i set with fine diamond. 
Space inside for two photos. 
Price $22.50 
This solid 14 karat gold 





This solid 14 karat gold 
20 inch rope neck chain. curb pattern 18 inch neck 
Price $6.75 chain. Price $4.25 


The famous Lambert Seamless Wedding Rings 
are distinguished for their beauty and wearing qualities 
ure of our unique process in making them. The gold 

is rolled by hydraulic process, making it close grained and 
capable of holding a hi ish, ring is cut entire 
by a special die and gr. ly shaped by hand work to the 
required size, style, width and thickness. 

A ring of this kind is practically indestructible. 

We make them in solid 14-karat gold — $3.30 up; 
18-karat — $4.40 up ; 22-karat — $5.25 to $20.00. 

Inscriptions and date engraved without extra charge. 


FRE The Lambert Jewelry Book. 1: illustrates 
and describes everything in reliable Jewelr 
and precious gems. Every price carries our own poof 
erate working profit only; and for 30 consecutive years 
= Lam be hew York,”’ has been regarded 
as a guarantee of security and fair prices. Write now 
for Catalog before you lay this publication aside. 


Lambert Bros. 


Manufacturing Jewelers, Retailers and Importers 
PACTORY AND SALESROOMS: 
3rd Ave., Corner 58th Street, New York 
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IMPERIAL 


Smyrna Rugs 


Pattern 6190 Delft Blue 
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Seamless Rugs 
Watch a rug closely for the first sign of wear — 
where does it come? At the seams. 
A rug’s seams are its weakest point — places to rip open 
when the rug is beaten or shaken. Seams mar a rug's pattern. 
Seamless rugs have long been the manufacturer's ideal, 
but the making has been both difhcult and costly. 
The IMPERIAL SMYRNA has no seams. 
¥ the IMPERIAL SMYRNA is from ont. 
hough less — thou ct i 
oli lt See eae 
prices range ween $!/. to "ze. 
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Send for our booklet “Art and Utility" — 
showing “ Iimperials "' in exact colorings. 


W. & J. SLOANE, Distributing Agents 








A wholesome atmosphere of refinement is 
radiated by the well groomed woman who, 
after the bath, applies a few touches of 
dainty “‘ Eversweet.’’ It instantly 


PREVENTS ODORS 


FROM 


PERSPIRATION 


or any other cause, without checking the 
secretions. 25 cents at toilet counters. 
FREE — If your dealer does not sell ‘‘ Ever- 
sweet,'’ send us his name and we will send 
you a free sample box of this perfect, 
smooth, white, odorless, creamy, antiseptic 
application, together with a beautifully 
decorated metal art souvenir. 


THE S. R. FEIL CO. 
5917 Central Ave. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for July 1907 


Mother-Stories 


A Page of the Best Stories that Mothers Can Tell Their Children 
Edited by Laura E. Richards 


The Little Master — VI 


ON’T ye think maybe it might be true, Alan, about 
the goshawk ? on’t ye think Lightning could 
to us if he only would ?”’ 

“T don’t think it,” said the Little Master. “I have tried 
to make him, often and often, but he will never say a word. 
I think it’s only a story like Coo-my-doo.” 

“Tell me Coo-my-doo!”’ cried little Elspat. ‘‘Is’t a new 
tale? Did Donald tell ye?” 

* Ay!” said the Little Master. ‘“ Yesterday it was, out in 
the forest. We sat under the great oak to eat our dinner, and 
Donald told me the tale. If I tell it now will you mend my net, Elsie ?”’ 

“Indeed and I will!” cried the little girl. ‘“I’d mend it without a 
story, Alan, but I'd like it fine with one.”’ 

Out came her housewife, a pretty red leather case with silver edges 
that the Baron had brought her from the great city; down she sat on 
her own little stool in the corner of the great fireplace, slipped on her 
tiny thimble and took up the broken net and set busily to work. The 
Little Master, nodding his thanks, stretched himself at full length on 
the white bearskins, and kicked his heels thoughtfully in the air. 

“Tt was thinking of the Jolly Goshawk,” he said, *‘made Donald 
call this tale to mind. Once upon a time Earl Mar’s daughter was 

laying under an oak tree, and she saw a fair white doo sitting on a 
branch.” 

“ Mother says ’tis ‘dove’ in the English!” said little Elspat. 

“Maybe so,” replied the Little Master. ‘But ’tis ‘doo’ in Scots, 
and this is a Scots tale. ‘So,’ says she to the doo, 

***Oh, Coo-my-doo, my Love so true, 
If ye’ll come down to me 
Ye’ll have a cup of good red gold, 
Instead of simple tree.’ 

“No sooner had she said the words than down flew the doo and 
lighted on her head and cooed sweetly. So she took him home to her 
bower and petted him and gave him sweets and made much of him; 
and he ate from her hand, and cooed, and shook his white wings, and 
no one ever saw so fair a bird. But when the sun set, all of a sudden 
he changed from a bird into a beautiful prince dressed in white velvet 
and gold. The lady was very much surprised at that, and asked him 
who he was and where he came from, and he said he had just flown 
across the sea that very day. ‘My mother is a queen,’ he said, ‘and 
she knows magic, too; she turned me into a doo, so that I could fly 
about wherever I liked, but now that I have seen you I don’t want to 
fly any more.’ 

“Then the lady said: ‘Oh, Coo-my-doo, my Love so true, you must 
never leave me.’ 

“And he said he wouldn’t, and so he stayed with her and they were 
very happy, and nobody knew anything about it, for whenever any 
one was coming he turned back into a doo, you see. 

“Well, but - As a long time there came along a lord of high renown 
and wanted to marry her, and brought her fine presents.” 

“What kind of presents?” asked Elspat. 

“Oh, I don’t know! Gold combs, I suppose, and other woman’s 
ear!’’ said the Little Master, rather loftily. ‘But she said no, she 
idn’t want them nor him either, and she would rather stay at home 

with her bird, Coo-my-doo. Then Earl Mar was very angry, and he 
said: 
***Tomorrow, ere I eat or drink, 
That bird I’ll surely kill.’ 

“But Coo-my-doo was sitting in his golden cage and heard what he 
said. . 

““"Tis time I was away!’ said he. So off he flew, over the sea and 
far away till he came to his mother’s castle. It had gold towers, and 
he lighted on one and his mother saw him. 

‘***Get dancers for to dance,’ she said, 
‘And minstrels for to play, 
For here’s my dear son Florentine 
Come back with me to stay.’ 

“But he told her he didn’t want dancers nor minstrels; he wanted 
twenty-four strong men turned into storks, and his seven sons into 
swans, and himself into a gray goshawk. 

“The Queen said that was pretty hard work, but she would try; 
and so she did, and pretty soon she had them all turned, and off they 
flew over the sea again with Coo-my-doo—only now he was a goshawk, 
you know—at their head. 

“They got back to Earl Mar’s castle only just in time, for he was 
going to make his daughter marry the lord whether she would or no, 
and though she wept sore, he said she must. So the wedding party 
was all ready and just coming out of the castle to go to the church 
when a great rustling sound was heard overhead. Everybody looked 
up, and there was a goshawk flying like the wind, and behind him seven 
swans, and behind them twenty-four great gray storks. Nobody had 
ever seen such a sight, and they all stared with their mouths open, 
but before they had time to shut them, down flew the birds right among 
them! The storks seized the strong men and held them tight, so that 
they could not move; the swans caught the bridegroom and tied him 
fast to a tree; while the goshawk lighted on the bride’s shoulder and 
whispered in her ear, and the next moment came the swans and whirled 
round her and caught her up in the air; the goshawk led the way, the 
storks followed, and away they all flew over the sea to his kingdom 
and never were seen again. 

“The wedding people stared and stared, and ruwped their eyes, and 
thought they must be dreaming; but Donald ende¢ it like this, out of 
the old ballad: 

“**Naething could the company do, 
And naething could they say; 
But they saw a flock of pretty birds 
That took their bride away.’” 
—Laura E. RIcHARDs. 


The Penny 
From the German 


Fee macage gold ducat and a new penny lay side by side at the mint, 
where all the money was made. They lay bright and clean and 
new upon a table, and the sun shone brilliantly upon them. 

“Get along with you, you rascal!” said the ducat. ‘You are only 
made of common copper, and are not good enough for the sun to shine 
on! You will soon be so black and dirty that if you lay on the ground 
nobody would think it worth while stooping to pick you up. I, on the 
contrary, am made of precious gold. I shall therefore travel far into 
the world among grand lords and princes; I shall perform great deeds, 
and at last shall be attached to the very crown of the Emperor!” 

A great old white cat who lay before the fire heard all this, and as 
she stroked her whiskers and. rolled over she said to herself: ‘Turn 
and turn about is no more than fair!” 





And so it happened with these two pieces of money; it 
was turn and turn about, and quite different from what 
the ducat expected. The grand, golden ducat was paid 
that same day to a miser, who immediately locked it up 
in his dirty hoard, where it lay idle among a number of its 
fellows. Before long the old miser fell sick, and when he 
found he was about to die he dug a hole in the earth and 
buried his money that nobody else might have it; and there to 
\, this very hour lies that proud ducat, and is so black and dirty 


% that if anybody were to find it he would hardly pick it up. 
- The poor penny, on the contrary, traveled far into the 


world, and arrived at great honor, as I will tell you. First 
of all, it was paid as wages to a poor lad who worked at the mint, and 
he gave it to his little sister because she was so delighted with its bright, 
new appearance. 

The little girl ran into the garden to show it to her mother; a 

r, old, lame beggar came up and asked for a piece of bread. “I 
om none to give thee,” said the little girl. 

“Then give me a penny which may buy me some,” said the beggar. 
And the little girl gave him her pretty new penny. 

The beggar limped off to the baker’s, but as he stood by the shop an 
old pilgrim, clad in long pilgrim-weeds, and with a staff in his hand, 
came up the street and gave the children, who stood around the baker’s 
door, beautiful pictures of saints and angels, for which they put money 
into a box which he held in his hand. : 

“Where is that money going?” asked the beggar. 

“Many hundred miles away,” replied the pilgrim, “to the city of 
Jerusalem, where the dear Jesus walked and where He died. Thither 
am I going to visit His grave, and with the money that I thus obtain to 
purchase the freedom of some poor Christian whom the Turks hold 
captive.” 

“Take my mite also, then,” said the beggar, giving the bright, new 
penny and turning away hungry from the baker’s shop; but the 
good baker, who had seen it all, called the poor man back, and gave 
him the bread which he otherwise would have bought. 

The pilgrim wandered through many countries, and at length took 
ship and arrived at the great city of Jerusalem. As soon as he entered 
the city he went and prayed on the grave where the Christ was laid, 
and then presented himself to the Turkish Sultan, who held his poor 
Christian brother in captivity. He offered him a considerable sum of 
money to release him, but the Sultan demanded still more. 

“T can offer you no more,” said the pilgrim, “excepting this copper 
penny which a poor, hungry beggar gave me out of charity. Be char- 
itable and merciful then as he was, and this copper may bring even 
you a blessing.” 

The Sultan had mercy, received from the pilgrim the penny and 
released the captive. 

The Sultan put the penny-piece in his left-hand pocket, and forgot 
all about it. Not long afterward the Emperor advanced to the city 
of Jerusalem and made war upon it. The Sultan led on his troops 
bravely and was not wounded. One day an arrow was shot at his 
breast, but though it pierced the garment he remained unhurt. This 
was so wonderful that as soon as the fight was over he examined his 
dress, and found that the penny-piece in his pocket had defended his 
breast from the arrow’s point. The Sultan regarded the penny as the 
preserver of his life, and therefore hung it to his crooked sabre by a 
golden chain. 

After a while the Sultan was taken prisoner by the Emperor, and 
was compelled te give up his weapon in token of submission. In this 
manner the sabre and the penny came into possession of the Emperor. 

One day as the Emperor and the Empress were seated at table to- 
gether, the Emperor with a goblet in his hand, the Empress expressed 
a wish to see the Turkish sabre of which she had heard so much. 
It was instantly brought, and while the Emperor was showing it to 
her, the penny, still hanging by its golden chain, fell into the cup. 
Before the Emperor drank he drew the penny out, but in that short 
time it had turned quite green, and by that everybody knew that there 
was poison in the cup. A wicked chamberlain had secretly put poison 
in the Emperor’s cup, and but for this penny he would have drunk of 
it and died. 

The Emperor had the penny set in gold and placed in his crown. 
Thus the poor penny pleased a child, obtained bread for a beggar, de- 
fended the breast of a Sultan, and saved the life of an Emperor. For 
all this it was set in the Imperial crown, and there it remains to this 
day. I wish one could but get a sight of that crown. 


The Boy and the Echo 


LITTLE boy went into the woods one day, and when he was tired 

of running and playing about among the leaves he laid himself 

down and listened to the birds singing on the branches, and then he 

began to sing, too. And he went on singing, for he was very merry 

and glad; and the sun shone brightly, and the woods rang to the 
voices of the birds and the bees. 

Presently he turned from singing to shouting; and as he called out 
at the top of his voice, “Oho!” the echo answered him “Oho!” too. 
The little boy, not knowing anything about echoes, imagined there 
was some other boy in the wood who had heard him shout, so he called 
out as loud as he could, “Holloa!’”’ ‘Holloa!” answered the echo. 
“Who are you?” exclaimed our hero. “You!” said the echo, taking 
up the last word. “What do you mean by that?” shouted the little 
boy, getting rather angry at thinking himself mocked. ‘That!’’ re- 
turned the echo. Then, thoroughly aroused, he began to cry, and called 
out that the boy was a great fool, at which the echo said, “ Fool!” too. 

This exasperated our little friend so much that he could bear it no 
longer. So he ran home crying to his mother, telling her that a wicked 
boy had mocked him in the wood. 

The good mother took him in her arms, and kissed and soothed him, 
so that he cried the more from her sympathy. But when he got over 
that and his mother had wiped his eyes and kissed him, he told her all 
about his adventure in the wood. 

“Why, my silly, little boy,” said his kind mother, “you had nothing 
to fear; it was only the echo!” And then she explained to him what 
the echo was, and told him how foolish he had been to be frightened 
about it. 

“But, my child,” said she, “this little incident will teach you a 
lesson which you should never forget. You see, when you spoke civilly 
to the echo it gave you civil replies; but when you reviled it and called 
it bad names it was angry and returned you an answer in the same 
spirit. And so, my dear son, you will always find it in real life: the 
treatment we receive from others is generally the echo of our own 
behavior to them; if we are kind and civil to those about us they can- 


‘not well be rude, but if we are harsh and overbearing we must not be 


surprised if we meet with a like return.” 

NOTE-~Mrs. Richards is glad to receive, at all times, any suggestions from mothers 
as to their particular need of stories for their children, or how the stories printed on 
this page meet their needs. Address Mrs. Richards in care of The Journal. 


—-UNCLE Tom. 





BABY RAMSEY 
y4@) MONTHS OLD 
WEIGHS 30 LBS. 





| Nestlé’s Food saved this little boy's life 


| —and made him strong and vigorous. 


Nestlé’s Food 


will help your baby, too. It is a perfect milk food. It 
contains every element of perfect nutrition — is instantly 
prepared —easily retained and digested — it makes 
bone and muscle. It makes and keeps the baby well. 
Nestlé’s Food has brought hundreds of thousands 





of babies to healthy childhood in the last 35 years. 


Every Mother is glad to know what Nestlé’s Food has 
done for other babies. Every mother should have a copy of 
our ‘Mother's Book '’— which will tell her why Nestle’s 
Food nourishes and brings good health when every other food 
fails. Every mother for her baby's sake should have this book 
and our Free Package of Nestle’s Food (25 cent size — 


enough for 12 feedings) for i diate use when necessary. 





Both are Sent Free. 
May we send them to you at once? 


HENRI NESTLE, 77 Warren St., New York 
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the glass worker’ s 
quality skilltully 
Hawkes designs 
beauty to 
table. 

pleasing 


clarity recog- 
of artistic value 


art. Glass of this 
cut in the artistic 
adds grace and 


No piece without does not seil Hawkes 
this trade-mark en- Cut Glass, please 
graved on it is genu- write us for address 


ine. If your dealer of dealer who does. 


HAWKES 
T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N.Y. 











I want everyone to try 


C. MASPERO’S 
Pure Olive Oil 


It will bea positive revelation to all users of 
other oils. You do not really 
know what good Olive Oil 
is until you have tried 
Maspero’s Pure Olive Oil. 
Buy a trial can and compare 
it with what you are now using 
—that is alllask. Guaranteed 
Pure, Serial No. 5400. 


it > " 
eed : pola Packed in cans and bottles. CANS — 
— 1 gal. $3, % gal. $1.60, % gal. 85c. 


a 
SPECIAL OFFER—inente Pure | 
Olive Oil we will send a full pint can to any ad- 
dress, EXPRESS PREPAID, on receipt 0 60c. | 


C. Maspero, Importer, Dept. L, 333 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Pure Food Specialist and Gov. Expert.) Eat, 1867. 


Special Sale of Baby Clothing 


Until July 31st I will allow 10% reduction on 
all purchases made from my catalog of new 





























baby things. Grasp this opportunity at once 
and save yourself Time, Money and Worry 
My set of 35 long or 25 first short pattern th 
directions, only 25 cts. Everything guar" 
teed satisfactory in price, value and quay 


or money refunded. 





Mrs. Ella James, 78 Weiting St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Pinafore Palace Posies 


Selected by 


Kate Douglas Wiggin and Her Sister, Nora Archibald Smith 





These verses for children form part of a book compiled by Kate Douglas Wiggin and her sister, from which we have been 
allowed the privilege of choosing, before the volume appears, a number of ‘‘ posies’’ for use in this and several succeeding 
issues. ‘‘ Posies’’ in the old English sense were little verses or sentiments engraved inside a ring. George Herbert, the 
old English poet, once wrote of ‘‘A ring whose posy was ‘My Pleasure,’’’ and this is the sense in which the title of these 


selections is to be taken. 


THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


A Foreword by Kate Douglas Wiggin 


brief trousers that bespeak the budding man—such is the audi- 

ence, the toddling public, that awaits these verses. 

Every home, large or small, poor or rich, that has a child in it, is 
a Pinafore Palace, and we have borrowed the phrase from one of 
childhood’s most devoted poets-laureate, William Brighty Rands, 
thinking no other words would so well express our meaning. 

If the two main divisions of the book—“‘The Royal Baby” and 
“ Little Prince and Princess’”—should seem to you a trifle sentimental 
it will be because you forget for the moment the gayety and humor of 
the title with its delightful assumptions of regal dignity and state. 
Granted the Palace itself, everything else falls easily into line, and if 
you cannot readily concede the royal birth and bearing of your neigh- 
bor’s child, you will see nothing strange in thinking of your own 
nursling as little Prince or Princess, and so you will be able to accept 
gracefully the sobriquet of Queen-Mother, which is yours by the same 
invincible logic! Oh, yes, we allow that, instead of being gravely 
editorial in our attitude, we have “ played’’ with the title, as well as 
with all the sub-titles and classifications, feeling that it was the next 
pleasantest thing to playing with the babies themselves. It was so 
delightful to re-read the well-loved rhymes of our own childhood and 
try to find others worthy to put beside them; so delicious to imagine 
the hundreds of young mothers who would meet their old favorites 
in these particular pages; and so inspiring to think of the thousands 
of new babies whose first hearing of nursery classics would be asso- 
ciated with these selections, that we found ourselves in a joyous mood 
which we hope will be contagious. 


[° LONG clothes or short frocks, in pinafores or kilts, or in the 


OUTHFUL mothers, beautifully and properly serious about their 
strange, new duties and responsibilities, need not fear that Mother 
Goose is anything but healthful nonsense. There are no real substi- 
tutes for her unique rhymes, neither can they be added to nor imitated; 
for the world nowadays is seemingly too sophisticated to frame just this 
sort of merry, light-hearted, irresponsible verse which has mellowed 
with the years. 
Nor is your use of this “light literature of the infant scholar’’ in the 
nursery without purpose or value. You are developing ear, mind and 


heart, and laying a foundation for a later love of the best things in 
poetry. Whatever else we may do or leave undone, if we wish to widen 
the spiritual horizon of our children let us not close the windows on 
the emotional and imaginative sides. ‘There is in every one of us a 
poet whom the man has outlived.” Do not let the poetic instinct die 
of inanition; keep it alive in the child by feeding his youthful ardor. 

The second division, ‘Little Prince and Princess,’ will take the 
children out of the nursery into the garden, the farmyard and the 
world outside the Palace, where they will meet and play with their 
fellows in an ever-widening circle of social activity. “‘ Baby’s Hush-a- 
byes”’ in cradle or mother’s lap will now give place to the quiet crib-side 
talks called “The Palace Bedtime” and “The Queen-Mother’s 
Counsel’; and in the story hour “'The Palace Jest Book” will furnish 
merriment for the youngsters who laughed over the simpler nonsense 
of Mother Goose the year before. 


W. HOPE that this selection will find its way into the nurseries 
where wealth has provided every means of ministering to the 
young child’s growth in bedy, mind and soul; and if some of the Pinafore 
Palaces should be neat little kitchens, what joy it would be to think of 
certain young Queen-Mothers taking a breath between tasks to sit by 
the fire and read to their “royal babies’’ while the bread is baking, 
the kettle boiling, or the potatoes bubbling in the pot. 


‘*Where does Pinafore Palace stand? 
Right in the middle of Lilliput Land.” 


And Lilliput Land is (or ought to be) the freest country in the universe. 
Its shining gates open wide at dawn, closing only at sundown, and 
toddling pilgrims with eager faces enter and wander about at will. 
Decked in velvet or clad in rags, the gatekeeper pays no heed, for the 
pinafores hide all class distinctions. 


‘*We’re bound for Pinafore Palace, sir,” 
They say to the smiling Gatekeeper. 
“*Do we need, if you please, an entrance ticket 
Before we pass through your magic wicket?” 
“Oh, no, little Prince and Princess dear, 
All pinafores freely enter here!” 


I—The Royal Baby 





Baby’s Hush-a-byes 


ring; 
And Johnny’s a drummer, and drums for 
the King. 


Seer, baby, — 

Thy father watches the sheep; 

Thy mother is shaking the dream-land tree, 

And down falls a little dream on thee: 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
The large stars are the sheep, 
The little stars are the lambs, I guess, 
The fair moon is the shepherdess : 
Sleep, baby, sleep! —F rom the German. 
F ALL the seas were one sea, 

What a great sea that would be! 
And if all the trees were one tree, 
What a great tree that would be! 

And if all the axes were one axe, 

What a great axe that would be! 

And if all the men were one man, 

What a great man he would be! 

And if the great man took the great axe, 
And cut down the great tree, 

And let it fall into the great sea, 

What a splish-splash that would be! 


F ALL the world were apple-pie, 
And all the sea were ink, 

And all the trees were bread and cheese, 
What should we have for drink ? 











Nursery Nonsense 


OCK-A-BYE, baby, thy cradle is green ; put tell you a story & ROUND as an apple, as deep as a cup, 
Father’s a nobleman, mother’s a Queen ; About Mary Morey, And all the King’s horses can’t pull it up. 
And Betty’s a lady, and wears a gold And now my story’s begun. —A well, 


I'll tell you another 
About her brother, 
And now my story’s done. 


HE lion and the unicorn 
Were fighting for the crown; 
The lion beat the unicorn 
All round about the town. 
Some gave them white bread, 
Some gave them brown, 
Some gave them plum-cake. 
And sent them out of town. head: 


HREE wise men of Gotham, 
Went to sea in a bowl; 
If the bowl had been stronger, 
My song had been longer. 


Baby’s Friends 


ADY-BIRD, lady-bird, fly away home, 
Thy house is on fire, thy children all gone; As it 

All but one whose name is Ann, 
And ske crept under the pudding-pan. 


USSY sits beside the fire— 
How can she be fair? 

In comes little puppy-dog : 
‘Pussy, are you there? 

So, so, Mistress Pussy, 
Pray, how do you do?” 

“‘Thank you, thank you, little dog, 
I’m very well just now.” 


Guess-Me-Quicks 


IGHER than a house, “er than a tree, 
Oh, whatever can that be?—A star. 


LIZABETH, Elspeth, Betsy and Bess, 
They all went together to seek a bird’s nest. 
They found a bird’s nest with five eggs in, 
They all took one, and left four in. 


Tae E is one that has a head without an eye, 
And there’s one that has an eye without a 


You may find the answer if you try; 
And when all is said, 
Half the answer hangs upon a thread! 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 


Three Children Sliding 
Tames children sliding on the ice 
U 


ey a summer’s day, 
ell out they all fell in, 
The rest they ran away. 


Now had these children been at home, 
Or sliding on dry ground, 

Ten thousand pounds to one penny 
They had not all been drowned. 


Ye parents all, that children have, 
And ye that eke have none, 
If you would keep them from the grave, 
ray make them stay at home. 














Ii—Little Prince and Princess 





The Palace Playtime and the Palace Jest-Book 
A Tea-Party 


OU see, merry Phillis, that dear little maid, 
Has invited Belinda to tea; 
Her nice little garden is shaded by trees— 
What pleasanter place could there be ? 


There’s a cake full of plums, there are straw- 
berries, too, 
; And the table is set on the green ; 
I’m fond of a carpet all daisies and grass— 
Could a prettier picture be seen ? 


A blackbird (yes, blackbirds delight in warm 
weather) 
Is flitting from yonder high spray; 
le sees the two little ones talking together— 


THE owl and the eel and the warming-pan, 
hey went to call on the soap-fat man. 
The soap-fat man he was not within: 











The Queen Mother’s Counsel 
If Ever I See 


F EVER I see, 
On bush or tree, 
Young birds in their pretty nest, 
I must not in play, 
Steal the birds away, 
To grieve their mother’s breast. 


My mother, | know, 
Would sorrow so, 
Should I be stolen away; 
So I’ll speak to the birds 
In my softest words, 
Nor hurt them in my play. 


And when they can fly 


No wonder the blackbird is gay. In the bright blue sky, Our Mother 
— Kate Greenaway. They’ll warble a song to me; ‘ 
And then if I’m sad gig tne eng of te in ag gy sky, 
The O “ It will make me glad undreds of shells on the shore to- 
1e Owl and the Eel and the Warming-Pan To think they are happy and free. gether, 


—Lydia Maria Child. 
ELDOM ‘“‘can’t,” 


He'd gone for a ride on his rolling-pin. Seldom ‘‘don’t” ; Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 

So they all came back by the way of the town, Never ‘‘sha’n’t,” Hundreds of bees in the purple clover, 

And turned the meeting-house upside down. Never ‘‘won’t.” Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 
— —Laura E. Richards. —Christina G. Rossetti. But only one mother the wide world over. 


The Palace Bedtime 
Do You Know How Many Stars? 


O YOU know how many stars 
There are shining in the sky? 
Do you know how many clouds 
Ev’ry day go floating by? 
God in Heaven has counted all, 
He would miss one should it fall. 


Do you know how many children 

Go to little beds at night, 

And without a care or sorrow, 

Wake up in the morning light ? 
God in Heaven each name can tell, 
Loves you, too, and loves you well. 

—From the German. 


Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of birds in the sunny weather, 
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i A CAASE AN Heiress fi 
“All the world loves a & 
My «lover and all the world 
i that loves a lover will love 
in this love story. Fascina- 
ii] tingly told, beautifully illus- 
ij trated, artistically printed 
m and handsomely bound 
i} in a book of 144 pages. 
im Incidentally the reader is 
} introduced to the many 
, attractions of the mountain 
and lake resorts accessible 
via the Lackawanna Rail- 
road. The book will be 
sent on receipt of 10 cents 
in postage stamps. 
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GEORGE A. CULLEN 
¥ General Passenger 
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PLAYER PIANO 


Has entirely new and clearly superior features. 
Control and shading and accent are perfect. 
. us your address for 


Free Illustrated Catalogue 


"The Ludwig eliminates all former errors of 
construction in player pianos, and improves © 
upon all former successes. Notan assem- 
led instrument. Made complete in our 
factory where we also make the Ludwig 
capulae pianos — fully described and 
shown in our catalog. Write for it. 


Ludwig & Company, 970 Southern 
Boulevard, New York 








Moore Push-Pins 


FOR HANGING UP “ Little Things ”’— 

Small Pictures, ete. Will not disfigure 
wood or plaster walls like tacks, 
No hammer needed. Glass heads, 
Steel points, Handy for Travellers. 
Senay lice atte ae 
sen Deaketad den. No.1 or No. alike cuts. 
Moore Push-Pin Oo., 164 8, 11th St., Phila., Pa. 



























Silk Covered — Double Bone— 

Endless Loop — Black or White 

Be card of 3. 1%, 2, 2%, 2%, 2% ins. 

TRY UNE Belt and Girdle sets ; 3% 
and 4 in. at 10 and 15 cts. set. 


Schloss-Speier Co., 5th Ave. & 21st St., N.Y. 


ANY ROCKER WORKS THE FAN 
Keeps YOU COOL Without an EFFORT. 


This little device— attached to any 
rocking chair—is one of the greatest 
comfort bringers ever’ invented. 
Simple, durable and inexpensive. 
Send for free illustrated pamphiet. 
GILBERT, HARRIS & CO. 
158 to 164 Harrison Street, Chicago. 





















































At the Western Gateway 
of the Austrian Empire is 
the monarch mountain of 
the Tyrol: The Ortler 
overlooking three countries 
-Switzerland, Italy and 
Austria—almost at the 
point where their bound- 
aries meet. Towering 
more than twelve thousand 
feet high, this peak may 
be seen leagues away. 
Many travelers climb The 
Ortler every season: it 
offers an easy and very 
interesting ascent. 


The Stelvio Pass leads out from the Tyrol into Switzerland and 
Italy. However slow and devious the road seems as you travel 
it, such a view as this brings reassurance, showing at once, as it 
were, the beginning and the end of the journey. 


The Traveler who plans to 
tour through Tyrol by car- 
riage will find it a delight- 
ful and remarkably easy 
way. In addition to the 
ever-varying and beautiful 
scenery he will find the 
smoothest of roads leading 
nearly everywhere, car- 
riages to be had at small 
cost, excellent horses and 
honest drivers —all of them 
conveniences he will be 
thankful for. 

















Few Lovelier Spots Can be Found in the md. than the lakes 
also neighbors to Switzerland. On the Lal Garda, whose n¢ 
Tyrol, is the town Riva, picturesquely combing both Austrian 
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With Burton Holmes Thoug 


From The Dolomites Ove the St 


By Burton Holmes, Author the “Burton 
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Cortina, ‘‘ Lovelicst Village,’’ enchants the traveler with its gracious Italian charm and its Teutonic prospetly Like many Sw 
cleanliness and honesty. In the heart of the Ampezzo Valley, Cortina offers as great attractions t : boasts a ville 
energetic man who wants to tramp, climb and explore, as to the lazy one who prefers to loaf and invite hiss enice, and th 














at? ® 0th toward 
The Wide Valley of the Etsch takes the . DS tea Italy. 


€s the 
° . o} . ' To 
miles above Riva on the north shore © cky 
castle of the old-time Counts of Arc? 















































He Who Stands Here 
stands in three countries, 
and from these snow- 
covered slopes one looks 
toward Italian valleys on 
the south, the Austrian 
Tyrol on the east, and 
Switzerland on the west, 
and wonders which he can 
call the most charming. 
The high, rough stone- 
heap at his side bears a 
tablet naming the place for 
him: ‘‘ Drei-Sprachen- 
Spitze” (‘ The Three- 
Tongue Peak’’),. 
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ound in the md than the lakes of Northern Italy, which are 
On the Leif Garda, whose northern waters stretch into the 
‘esquely comjiagg both Austrian and Italian characteristics. 
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; Though the Austnan Tyrol 


»s Ove the Stelvio Pass to Italy 


S; Author § the “Burton Holmes Travleogues” 
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onic prosperity Like many Swiss towns, this is a model of industrial and educational activity, and of civic spirit and progress. 
ractions to tit It boasts a village orchestra, fine hotels, and schools of art and manual training. Centuries ago it belonged to 
invite hiss | Venice, and the historic name of the district, Magnifica Communita di Ampezzo, still awes the visitor. An Astonishingly Fantastic Appearance marks The Dolomites. 


This range of mountains in Eastern Tyrol has characteristic charm. 
Its rocks, of soft lime formation, have been hewn by wind and 
water and frost into a strange, rugged beauty. 


Tyrol Offers a fresh and 
wonderfully attractive 
field for the cyclist. Over 
the fine, well-kept roads 
he may wheel through 
great tunneled rocks, 
along deep ravines, on the 
brow of steep precipices, 
and above serene stretches 
of valley and meadow— in 
a word, through a country 
which is at once wildly 
picturesque and charm- 
ingly civilized. 
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The Young Mother in the Home 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


‘ 


“Baby Brother” has Trouble with Teething. How the Fourth of July was Spent ? 














commenced it was thought ad- 
visable to prepare the baby’s 
food in a little different manner than 
it had been done heretofore. The 
doctor explained to the mother that 
fat in food is a heat-producer, there- 
fore a moderate amount of this is 
valuable in cold weather, but in warm 
weather very little should be used; 
(Ba) hence in place of using the milk from 
oo the upper half of the bottle to pre- 
pare the milk formula for the baby, he told her to pour the entire bottle 
of milk into a clean pitcher and mix this milk very thoroughly so 
that the upper part, or that which contained the most fat, would be 
well blended with the lower part; this would then contain only about 
four per cent. fat, in place of seven per cent., which is the proportion 
of fat in the milk taken from the upper half of a quart of bottled 
milk. To prepare the formula, seven ounces and a half of this whole 
or plain milk was added to six ounces and a half of barley-water, half 
a teaspoonful of sugar and a pinch of bicarbonate of soda; this was all 
well mixed together and poured into two nursing-bottles, seven ounces 
being in each bottle; the bottles were then corked with cotton and the 
milk was pasteurized on very warm days. 

On excessively hot days, or when the baby had been restless and 
seemed to be troubled a good deal with his teeth, the mother gave him 
one bottle of barley-water only, for his seven or ten o’clock feeding, 
omitting the milk from either bottle or breast at this time. Barley- 
water is very easy to digest, and during the extreme heat it is a very 
good plan to give this for one of the evening meals, so that the stomach 
and intestines may have less work to do during the night. 


T: E warm weather having really 
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BY THIS time the baby weighed seventeen pounds and now gained 
on an average of four or five ounces a week. During the second 
half of the first year babies do not, as a rule, gain so much in weight as 
in the first half; this is especially true in the summertime or when 
many teeth are being cut; sometimes there will be no gain at all for a 
week or two, but the baby will appear perfectly well and then begin to 
gain again after a short time. It is wrong to lay every nursery ill to 
teething, for by so doing really important symptoms may be over- 
looked, but there is no doubt that cutting teeth is many times attended 
with some digestive disturbances-—a little vomiting, diarrhoea, some 

slight fever and perhaps a few restless nights. 
is baby had one little upsetting just before his upper two central 
incisors came through the gum. One very hot morning he seemed 
listless and rather heavy-eyed, and did not nurse with as much eager- 
ness as usual. The food had only been down a short time when he 
romptly threw it up, some large, sour-smelling curds being seen; 
his usual morning movement was thin, rather green and contained 
some undigested food in it. As the little fellow felt rather hot the 
mother took his temperature by leaving the oiled thermometer in his 
rectum for a minute; she found it registered 101 degrees Fahrenheit, 
so she gave him one teaspoonful of castor-oil and a bottle containing 
only barley-water for his next feeding; he kept this down a short time 

and then threw it up also. 


S THE mother had now done all she dared to do by herself she called 
in her doctor, who examined the baby very carefully all over and 
said the trouble was due to a combination of teething and the excessive 
heat; he told the mother to give no breast milk nor bottle milk for at 
least twenty-four hours, and.as even the barley-water seemed a little too 
heavy he ordered albumin or egg-water in its place. This was made as 
follows : The white of one fresh egg was very thoroughly stirred into eight 
ounces of cold water; this was not beaten, but was placed in a bottle and 
shaken until very well mixed; any little particles seen in the water were 
removed by straining through cheesecloth. This egg-water was kept in 
a corked bottle on the ice and given cold to the baby every three hours, 
three or four ounces being taken at one time. This was retained very 
well and served to tide the baby over until a heavier food could be taken. 
The doctor told the mother to get a breast pump and draw out her 
milk with it so that it would not hurt her, and the milk would still be 
a. when the baby could again take it; this she did every three 
urs. The baby was also given cold water to drink from his nursing- 
bottle, only about an ounce at a time, but it was offered him often 
between his meals of egg-water and he took what he wanted. He was 
also given three tepid sponge-baths with alcohol in the water during 
the day, which kept his temperature from going higher, and by night 
it was only 100 degrees. He had had three more movements, some of 
which had been the result of the castor-oil which he had been given in 
the morning, so that by evening he had a very thorough clearing out. 
He spent most of the day on the shady piazza, lying in his large baby- 
carriage, and having his ribbed knit-band shirt and nightdress with a 
diaper on for clothing. A very thin, light blanket was thrown over 
him. At sunset he was brought into the house and given another 
alcohol sponge-bath. Fresh clothing was put on, and he was then 
placed in his crib for the night. 

This method of caring for him was much better than if he had been 
held in some one’s arms and constantly walked about with, being 
jarred and shaken about. The mother realized at this time more than 
at any other what a great advantage it was to have a well-trained baby, 
who did not expect to be held all the time and entertained every 
moment, and it is safe to say that a baby who has been properly 
trained from birth recovers from an illness at least twice as quickly as 
a child who has always been much indulged and spoiled: the nervous 
strain on the latter is so much greater than on the former. This 
mother had not. been so wise with her first babies as she was with 
this one, and she had therefore an excellent opportunity of comparing 
the two different methods both in sickness and in health. 


HE baby spent a fairly comfortable night; twice he woke and had 

a little egg-water, and once a sponge-bath which soothed him to sleep 
again. At this time the mother also rubbed his hot little gums with a 
cooling antiseptic solution which the doctor had advised her to use 
in such a case. When the gums are much inflamed and swollen there 
is always more or less fever in them and a cooling wash is very grateful 
to the baby. 

When the doctor came the next morning he found the baby better 
and ordered a feeding of barley-water to be given every three 
hours. As the movements were still rather thin and green he also 
ordered some spiced syrup of rhubarb, ten drops of this to be given 
every three hours until six doses had been taken; this was to be given 
between meals, for if given with the food it is apt to cause vomiting. 
The teeth seemed so nearly through that the doctor thought he could 
rub them through the gum, so he took a piece of clean cheesecloth, 
Mc, gr it firmly around his finger and rubbed the swollen gum quite 
hard; in less than a minute he had rubbed through the membrane, 


and the sharp edge of the two little teeth could be distinctly felt; of 
course this hurt some, but it was very soon over and the baby was 
greatly relieved. The gum had been so congested that it bled for a 
few moments, and the doctor kept firmly pressed against it a piece 
of wet cotton with boric acid solution on tt. 

This method of helping teeth through is used a good deal now, and 
is considered in many cases better than the older way of lancing the 
gums with a knife; the teeth must be very close to the surface, how- 
ever, before this can be done effectually. The baby’s temperature was 
only 99 degrees, and the doctor said he might be nursed ai four o’clock 
for five minutes, after he had taken four ounces of the barley-water. 


HE next day the baby seemed like himself again, and the doctor told 

the mother she might give him two ounces of barley-water, and then 
nurse him for ten minutes for four of his meals in the twenty-four hours, 
but to substitute whey and barley for the two bottle meals which he 
usually took. Whey is milk from which the hard curd has been re- 
moved, and is often very valuable after an attack of acute vomiting 
and diarrhea. This whey may be made with junket tablets, liquid 
rennet or essence of pepsin. To make one pint of the whey one tablet 
dissolved in water or two teaspoonfuls of the rennet or pepsin are 
added to a pint of milk which is just warm; a pinch of salt and one 
teaspoonful of sugar are then mixed in; this is well stirred and then 
allowed to stand for twenty minutes, or until there is a firm clot; the 
clot is then broken up and the liquid part or whey is strained off 
through fine cheesecloth or muslin. This is sometimes given plain, 
but for babies who have been vomiting a good deal it is better to mix 
it with an equal part of barley-water; the mother gave the baby two 
meals of three ounces of this whey and three of barley-water mixed, 
and he retained them nicely. 

The following day, as he had a normal movement, normal temper- 
ature, and had entirely stopped vomiting, the doctor said he might be 
nursed as usual, and do without the barley-water before his feeding. 
For the bottle meals he ordered one ounce of milk to six ounces of barley- 
water, and told the mother to increase the proportion of milk each day 
until the formula which he took before he had his attack was reached. 
As this careful plan was carried out to the letter the baby had no more 
trouble, and did well without having a relapse. If the milk is added 
too rapidly after such an attack trouble many times results, and the 
seen attack is often much worse than the first one. 


CHOOL closed for the summer on the first of July, and as all the 
children had done well with their studies their parents decided to 
make the Fourth of July holiday an especially happy one for the little 
people. These children had never been allowed to have many fire- 
crackers and had never owned a toy pistol. They were usually allowed 
to have a few torpedoes and a very limited number of firecrackers, 
which they set off while their father was with them. In the evening 
the father generally set off a few fireworks while the children watched 
him, but they were not allowed to handle these themselves. Of all 
dangerous toys a toy pistol is about the worst. A great many cases of 
tetanus, or “lockjaw,” have been caused by the use of these appar- 
ently harmless toys. The children always had a good time on the 
Fourth and were not exposed to unnecessary risks. 

The previous year there had been several very serious accidents in 
the neighborhood from the careless handling of fireworks, so that the 
parents of this little family asked three neighboring families to join 
with them in having a Fourth without fireworks. The children were 
at first disappointed and thought they would not have any fun without 
the usual fireworks, but when they were told that the entire day was 
to be spent in the woods, and that their dinner was to be taken out- 
doors, they were quite consoled. A large omnibus was engaged to 
take the entire party into the country where a pine grove stood. Each 
family provided enough luncheon for themselves, and all contributed 
toward ice cream for the entire party. The mother of our little family 
provided chicken sandwiches, graham bread and butter sandwiches, 
hard-boiled eggs, molasses cookies, spongecake and lemonade. She 
decided not to take milk, as it was difficult to carry on a warm day, and 
for once it would not harm the children to do without it. Chicken 
sandwiches were chosen in preference to the usual ham so often taken 
on a picnic, because children can digest chicken so much better, and 
ham is apt to be especially harmful on warm days when the children 
are under any extra excitement. There was one other baby in the 
party, and her bottles of food, with the two needed by Baby Brother, 
were packed on top of the ice-cream freezers. One of the mothers 
took a deep tin box in which the small alcohol lamp and tin for 
warming the bottles for the babies could be lighted without fear of 
setting anything on fire or having the flame blown out by the wind. 
Baby Brother’s mother took his rubber folding bathtub packed with 
napkins and little articles needed for his especial use, and in this tub 
he took his long nap very comfortably. The mother of the other baby 
in the party took a small canvas hammock with sides and a strap 
which kept the baby from falling out, and in this the baby girl slept 
and played very happily. 


HE party started very early in the morning so they might have the 

drive while it was cool, as they were to be a little more than an hour 
on their way. When they arrived the things were unpacked and the 
babies made comfortable first of all; then the older children and the 
fathers went off to see if they could find a place to fish, while the 
younger ones played about near their mothers, who were glad to sit 
still and rest while they did a little knitting and chatted. At dinner- 
time they spread a tablecloth on the pine needles and had a very 
merry feast. After dinner all played games which the children had 
brought, and listened to stories told by the fathers. When it grew 
cooler they went into a field near by and all watched the men and 
boys fly a large box kite which had been brought for this purpose; 
this was quite as much fun as the fire balloons which are so often sent 
up on the Fourth of July, and there was no danger connected with 
this amusement. About five p’clock they started for home, and all 
agreed that they had had quite as happy a day as if they had cele- 
brated in the usual way with fireworks. 

With the sudden cessation of school-work the children always grew 
restless and often asked for something to do, so several of the mothers 
decided to have a sewing-class for the little girls. This class met 
three times a week at different houses, where they sewed on the 
piazza. The children were taught by one of the mothers how to cut 
out dolls’ clothing from paper patterns and to fit and sew the gar- 
ments neatly. In this way they had a pleasant occupation for part of the 
time, and learned a great deal which would be useful later. The little 
girls from four to seven years of age were allowed to bring kindergarten 
work, and also made penholders, bookmarks and pinballs, to be given 
as Christmas presents to different members of their families. 


NOTE — Doctor Coolidge ‘is always glad to answer the questions of Journal mothers 
about their children. When an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope 
must be inclosed. 
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ESKAYS FOOD 


Babies Develop into 


= STURDY 


CHILDREN 


wrote 


L YEAR 
“He weighs 25 pounds, and has 
. strength accordingly Your food is 


not only beneficial to 
SF > 


healthy children, 
but is well borne in 
sickness and easily 
digested. I can highly 
recommend it to any 
one in need of a food 
for it is certainly a 
God-send to many a 
little one.” 


Dr. Brown has 
since sent us the 
boy's picture at 3 
and 6 years, stat- 4 4 


ing that he is very a 


strong and vigorous. 


lf your baby is 
not thriving as it 
should, send to-day 
for generous free 
sample of Eskay’s 
Food (10 feedings) 
and our helpful 
book, “How to 

Care for the 

Baby.” 


SMITH, KLINE & 
FRENCH CO. 
429 Arch Street 


Philadelphia 
6 YEARS 











Mothers This Book 
Won’t Cost You a 
Cent. Send for it. 


‘‘ Baby’s First Days,’’ 
is the title of a beau- 
tifully illustrated 
32-page book com- 

piled by an eminent author- 

ity on infants, with blank pages 
for recording the baby’s birth, 
weight, christening, etc. 


It tells you how to take care of the baby—how 
to clothe and bathe him, and how to feed them. 


To any mother who must nurse her baby by 
bottle, this book is invaluable. It tells you why 
cow’s milk, in its natural state, is not a fit in- 
fant’s food —and how we have taken away the 
indigestible portion of the milk to make it practi- 
cally the same as human milk. 


To acquaint mothers all over this land with 
the high merits of 


SANIPURE MILK 


the scientific counterpart of breast milk, we are 
sending free to every one who writes for it, a 
copy of ‘‘ Baby’s First Days.’’ The edition is 
limited. Better sit down now and write to us, 
while the supply lasts. Give us the name of your 
grocer or druggist. 


PACIFIC COAST CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Dept. A, Seattle, Wash., U. S. A. 




























direct from the im- 

Get Your Teddy Bear (ori.."Otr jcintea 
Teddy Bears are the very we 
best quality and we can 
save you money. Teddy 
Bears have been a won- 
derfully popular novelty 
with children. Will you 
let us send one for your’ s? 
‘The bears come in three 
colors, white, cinnamon or 
brown, in these sizes : 
12 inch, $1.50; 14 inch, 
$2.00 ; 16 inch, $2.50; 18 
inch, $3.00; 20 inch, 
$3.75; 22 inch, $4.75; 
24 inch, $5.25. 

Money order or 
postage stamps ac- 
cepted. Orders re- 
ceiyed right away will 
be promptly filled. 


ELMER MFG. CO., 113 Spring Street 
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At Your 

Dealer's The Safest Fun 
_ or Is afforded the boy or girl by the 

Direct ft “ Irish Mail " because it is built so low 
at it doesn’t upset. Yet it is geared 


for all the speed they want. It 
gives the youngsters real 


| Price. health-building exercise 


Endorsed by physicians. 


“The Irish Mail” 


Thepopular carforchildren— 
the one everybody knows — 
Patented P-® has the name in large letters 
Write to-day for (SJ on the seat and is guaranteed 
Iilustrated Catalog. bythemaker. Getthegenuine 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 457 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Ind 
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By MARY JANE McCLURE 


e Meals for Midsummer 9 











When meal-time comes in midsummer, the housewife is seized with a languorous 
disinclination to go into the hot kitchen and cook. The mere thought of preparing 
the meal drives away the appetite. The up-to-date, commencement de siecle house- 
wife is prepared for occasions of this sort. Her larder is stocked with materials which 
make it possible for her to prepare an appetizing meal on short notice, with never a 
thought of sweltering and broiling over a hot kitchen stove. 











FROZEN BEEF DAINTIES 


One of the greatest secrets of quick-meal cookery is 
hidden in the little jar of Extract of Beef. It has proved 
to be one of the most successful beauty remedies on the 
market, for it smooths away wrinkles of worry and care 
more effectually than a massage roller, and replaces them 
with smiles of happiness which transform the woman 
behind the stove into a laughing Hebe. 

American women do not place a proper value upon 
Extract of Beef. They consider it merely a part of in- 
valid diet. They will cook a shin of beef for hours in an 
effort to secure the essence of it, when they could buy 
the soul of the shin ready to be transmuted into delicious 
dainties with the mere addition of hot water. Italian, 
German and French women give Extract of Beef the 
place of honor in their kitchen closet. They know that 
it doubles the resources of the woman who desires to 
have things taste a little better than "Mother used to 
make." A jar of Extract of Beef (if it is Armour's) is 
a necessary concommitant of things culinary — soups, 
entrees, roasts or vegetables. It is so concentrated from 
the richest and sweetest of beef that it is spicy with the 
absolutely pure beef flavor. Just a bit of it on the tip of 
a spoon transforms an insipid dish into a gastronomical 
delight. 

| have found that Armour’s Extract of Beef solves the 
summer soup problem. On a hot day the stornach rebels 
at the very thought of steaming dishes. One eats more 
from a sense of duty than because of real hunger. Iced 
bouillon or consomme teases the flagging appetite into 
activity and satishes that gnawing feeling in the pit of 
the stomach which is at the same time hunger and dis- 
gust. The bouillon may be made in the morning and set 
away until dinner time is at hand. Make it this way: 


Iced Bouillon 


Three teaspoonfuls of Armour’s Extract of Beef. 

Two quarts of hot water. 

One sprig of parsley. 

One tablespoonful of salt. 

One-half bay leaf. 

One-fourth tablespoonful of whole pepper. 

One tablespoonful of butter. 

One-fourth cup each of carrots, onions and celery 
cut in dice. 

To the boiling water add the Extract, vegetables and 
seasonings; cook 30 minutes. Strain and chill and 
serve cold. 





Frozen Beef Tea is another novel midsummer tit-bit. 
Make it in the proportions of one-fourth teaspoon of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef to each cupful of hot water. 
Season it with salt and pepper to taste. Add to it a small 
quantity of gelatine previously dissolved in water, and 
set the mixture on ice until it is jellied. Serve very cold 
in place of soup. 





We are right in the midst of the shortcake season. 
The secret of success in baking a perfect shortcake 
lies in using the right kind of shortening—and that 
means leaf lard. 

A whole encyclopedia could be written about lard, the 
whys and wherefores of what to use and what not to use. 
Simmered down to a few words, the whole story is told 
when I say "use pure leaf lard and accept no substitute, 
for no other is 'just as good.'* To be sure it is the right 
sort, use Armour's "Simon Pure" Leaf Lard. Remove 
the cover from the pail and see if the lard is crinkled. If 
it is crinkled, crisp and dry looking, and bears the 
Armour label, you may be certain it is all right. 

This is not mere fancy on my part. There are certain 
qualities which lard must have in order to produce perfect 
results as shortening for pastry. It must be leaf lard, 
made from the crisp, dry flakes or leaves of fat found 
around the kidney of the hog. The process by which 
the Armour "Simon Pure" Leaf Lard is produced re- 
moves every undesirable element, takes away all ex- 
cess of greasy characteristics, extracts the porky, dis- 
agreeable flavor (the flavor that causes heartburn and 
the belching up of grease after it is eaten) and leaves 


a rich, creamy flavor and odor that delights the very 
soul of a housewife who knows how lard should be 
Because it is less greasy than ordinary lard it works into 
the flour more quickly and goes further, so the slightly 
higher cost is offset by this fact, and by the satisfaction of 
having a finer quality of pastry, tender, light, deliciously 
toothsome and perfectly digestible. If the lard is of the 
right sort, it will be almost impossible to make soggy 
shortcake. Good lard is, by all means, to be preferred 
above cooking butter. 

Now, about the making of a shortcake: you may use 
your own discretion make one of the old-fashioned 
biscuit dough sort, or a sweetened cake. Personally, | 
best like the old-fashioned sort made of biscuit dough. 


Biscuit Short Cake 


One quart of flour. 

One scant pint of water or milk. 

One-half cup of Armour’s Simon Pure Leaf Lard. 

One heaping teaspoonful of salt. 

Three teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 

One teaspoonful of sugar. 

Mix the dry ingredients together and sift them into the 
chopping bowl. Add the lard, which should be chilled. 
Chop lightly until the lard and flour are well mixed, 
which will be when the lard is cut into pieces about the 
size of a pea. Keep all the ingredients cold. Now add 
the water or milk, stirring with a light hand. Have ready 
three plates well greased. Divide the dough into six 
parts and roll each piece the size and shape of the plate. 
Put two of these cakes in each plate, one on top of the 
other, and bake about 15 minutes in a quick oven. Take 
them out, tear the cakes apart and spread with butter. 
Put the fruit, which just before has been mashed and 
covered with sugar, between the layers. Sprinkle with 


_h 





powdered sugar and serve at once while the shortcake is 
hot. Sugar and cream may be served with it, or it may 
be covered with whipped cream; or, if preferred, it may 
be served with no other sauce than the juice of the berries. 
Any kind of fruit may be used in these shortcakes. 





HOT-WEATHER PICK-UPS 


Once in awhile, this summer, try the experiment of 
doing away entirely with hot meals and be comfortable. 
Nothing appeals to the romantic in men and women as 
does an al fresco meal. 

Cold meals do not mean makeshifts served simply be- 
cause it means too much work to prepare a hot luncheon 
or dinner. It really is a work of art to plan a cold meal. 
Armour’s Veribest meats will prove a master-key in the 
hands of a clever housewife that will unlock the door for 
the truest luxury of summer freedom. These meats are 
not only well-cooked, but they are highly seasoned so 
they may be eaten cold without any more effort than is 
required to open the can and serve them, or they may be 
worked into a veritable bonne bouche. 

Armour’s Ox Tongue may be served sliced in a variety 
of ways: with Bernaise sauce or sauce Tartare; with 
salads, such as asparagus, string bean, celery, apple and 
celery, cabbage, tomato and green or red peppers; 
cucumber and tomato; in aspic jelly and with chicken 
or in the place of it in salads. 


Ox-Tongue and Tomato Jelly Salad 


To one quart of tomatoes add one slice of onion, one 
bay leaf, a sprig of parsley and a small piece of celery. 
Simmer for 15 minutes. Cover one-half box of gel- 
atine with one-half cup of cold water, let it stand 30 
minutes. Dissolve over hot water, add to the tomatoes 
and strain. This can be done over the breakfast fire. 
Chill small cups and fill them with the jelly. When ready 
to serve, turn out of the molds upon slices of Armour's 
Ox Tongue. Serve with mayonnaise on a bed of lettuce. 


Ox Tongue in Aspic 


Use the contents of one can of Armour’s Ox Tongue. 
Trim, if necessary, and cut in uniform slices. Line a 
mold to the depth of one-eighth inch with aspic jelly and 
let it become nearly firm. Lay on this a rim of slices of 
hard-boiled egg with one slice in the center. Against the 
sides of the mold lay slices of stuffed olives dipped in 
aspic to hold them in place. Let stand a few minutes to 
be sure they will keep their places. Lay in slices of 
tongue overlapping each other, and add a layer of jelly. 
Dispose of another layer of egg garnished with capers 


and olives, then jelly and tongue, until the mold is filled, 


having the last layer of jelly. Stand the mold in a cold 
place until it becomes firm, turn out and serve garnished 
with lettuce, stuffed olives and capers. 





Canned baked beans may be utilized in a number of 
ways, any one of them eminently satisfactory. They may 
be served cold or hot as a salad, plain or mixed with 
canned meats of various sorts. Baked beans with cheese 
is a tempting dish. Melt two tabl nfuls of butter. 

d one cup of Armour’s Baked with Tomato 
Sauce; stir and cook until smooth and piping hot. Add 
one-half cup of grated cheese, stir until this melts. Serve 
on toast. 





When in doubt what to eat, try something salty and 
smoked. Nothing else acts so quickly to stimulate a de- 
sire for food when appetite lags. Sliced dried beef ma: 
be worked up into any number of tempting dishes. Dried 
beef is somewhat like Extract of Beef, in that it is not ap- 
preciated by American housewives. Generally speaking, 
they know that dried beef may be served sliced or chi 


cream sauce. That represents the limit of their 
knowledge of dried beef cookery. little experiment- 
ing will bring results that will be a revelation of joy. 
Dried Beef Souffle 

Mince one cupful of Armour's "Star" Dried Beef as 
fine as possible and mix with one tablespoonful of fine 
chopped parsley and the yolks of three eggs. Beat well. 
Add the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth and 
mix slowly. Turn into hot greased souffle dishes. If the 
mixture is too dry, add cream. 

Boiled or baked ham covers a multitude of sins of 
culinary omission. In midsummer especially it is a good 
plan to keep cooked ham in the ice box ready to serve 
at a moment's notice. 

In selecting a ham, choose one that is covered with fat. 
This is necessary in order that the meat, when cooked, 
may be sweet, tender and juicy. A lean ham is almost 
certain to cook hard and dry and have a poor flavor. The 
extra weight of fat represents a slight , but the ex- 
cellence of the meat will more than offset the difference. 
See that the ham is branded "Star." If it bears Armour's 
"Star" brand it is certain to be satisfactory. This ham is 
prepared by a special fancy cure, and the quality may be 
judged when it is stated that only about one ham in every 
fifteen that come into the Armour king house is con- 
sidered worthy to have the "Star" naan upon it. 


Baked “Star” Ham 


Soak an Armour "Star" ham four hours in cold water. 
Make a dough of flour and water; knead until smooth ; 
roll one inch thick and long enough thoroughly to cover 
the ham. Encase the ham in the dough and pinch the 
edges firmly together. Support the ham a little way from 
the bottom of the roasting pan to prevent the dough from 


So 





burning. This may be accomplished by placing a per- 
forated pie pan, inverted, in the bottom of the pan in which 
the ham is to be baked. Place the ham on this pie ‘ 
then pour in sufficient water almost to reach the top of the 
pie pan, but not to come in contact with the dough in 
which the ham is encased. During the process of baking 
this water evaporates and tends to keep the dough from 
burning. Bake five hours in a moderate oven. When 
cool, remove the dough and skin. » After it is perfectly 


cool, rub the fat with brown sugar and brown in the oven. 


“Star” Bacon Relish 


Beat four eggs into a batter with one-half teacup of 
cream and a teaspoonful of flour. Fry some thin slices 
of Armour’s "Star" Sliced Bacon (the kind that comes 
in glass jars or tins —it is the most sanitary bacon that 
can be purchased in the market today) and dip them 
in the batter. Lay the bacon in a frying pan with hot 
lard. Pour the batter over it. When both sides are 
well browned, lay on a heated dish and serve very hot. 


ARMOUR COMPANY 
Chicago 
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What Girls Ask About 


Pretty Girl Questions 
By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


What to Do for a Red Nose 


Puy.uis. A red nose arises 
from various conditions. The 
real trouble is poor circula- 
tion; then the capillaries be- 
come enlarged. Indigestion 
is often at the root of this 
trouble. There is a distinct 
connection between the stomach and the nose. 
The bowels should be kept in good condition. 
Sometimes improper food will bring about con- 
ditions resulting in this blemish. ervousness 
and worry also play their part. A soothing 
lotion for red nose is composed of a teaspoonful 
of sulphur in from four to six ounces of rose- 
water. Mop this on the nose. 


Wearing Gloves at Night 


Ameia. If your hands are rough and if they 
have hard usage during the day wearing Fat 
at night will help to smooth them. loves 
made of Turkish toweling are very convenient, 
for the cold cream or mutton tallow that you 
use on your hands will not soak through this 
peodior hi nearly so soon as through an ordinary 
cotton glove. 
day, too. 


Rocking-Chairs are Bad for the Nerves 


Feuicia. A certain physician once said: 
“The best friend doctors have, in a business 
way, is a chair manufacturer. He gets paid for 
helping to produce nervous troubles. e get 

id for trying tocure them. But, notwithstand- 
ing my profit, I am enough of a humanitarian at 
heart to wish that a plague would overtake 
rocking-chairs and wipe nine-tenths of them off 
the face of the earth.” The average rocking- 
chair when used by the average nervous pl 
brings into play the wrong muscles. The feet 
dangle while the head and back are held at an 
uncomfortable angle, and the nerves are on the 
rack. Try using a plain easy-chair for a while, 
and notice the difference in your nerves. 





Such gloves can be washed every 


To Cure Housemaid’s Knee 


Domestic. Housemaid’s knee is sometimes 
cured by keeping off the knees, while the afflicted 
member is firmly bandaged. But in many cases 
the fluid which collected must be drawn off 
by means of a needle. This must be done by a 
skillful physician. 


Is Exercise Necessary in the Summer? 


INDOLENT. Exercise and rest, play and sleep, 
air and food, are just as necessary in the warm 
days of summer as during the cold season. To 
be sure, the work and play for each season should 
have their own characteristics. Exercise in the 
summer should not be so violent as that in the 
winter, and the hours for exertion should be 
chosen with common-sense. The middle of the 
day is well given up to quiet and rest in the shade. 
The cooler hours of the early morning and even- 
ing are the best for exercise. Games and sports, 
such as golf, tennis and rowing, will give an 
added zest to the prosaic duty of exercise. 


Increasing the Size of the Bust 


MABEL. Fully-developed busts come only 
with maturity, and sometimes never. The con- 
dition of the bust depends upon various causes. 
One of the most important is the general state of 
the body. Exercise, massage and suitable diet 
are the most important factors in trying to 
increase the size of the bust. The greatest care 
should be taken in m e, because these parts 
are very delicate, and bruising is often supposed 
to be the cause of cancer. 


A Blackhead Lotion 


Beutan. A blackhead lotion consists of one 
drachm of boracic acid, one ounce of alcohol, and 
two ounces of rose-water. 


A Cold Cream Containing Hydrogen Peroxide 


H. D.C. The Stoning is the formula you 
wish: Zinc oxide, 5 parts; lanolin (anhydrated), 
5 parts; cold cream, 5 parts; white vaseline, 5 
et hydrogen peroxide, 30 parts. Scent as 

esired. This ointment should be well rubbed 
into the skin for a few minutes at night and the 
skin should then be wiped dry. Care should be 
taken to test the effect of the hydrogen peroxide 
on the skin before rubbing, as some skins are 
much irritated by undilut yy peroxide. 
This preparation should not be left exposed to 
the sun, as it will chemically decompose. Neither 
should it be left in a warm place. 


What Should a Thin Girl Eat? 


J. B.S. The thin girl may eat for breakfast a 
cereal, with plenty of cream, and certain fruits to 
be mentioned later; eggs, potatoes stewed in 
cream, baked or boiled—never fried. Milk 
should be substituted for tea and coffee. In the 
forenoon a glass of warm milk with a bit of salt 
in it will help along the good work. This may 
be repeated in the afternoon and at bedtime. 
Starchy vegetables, such as sweet and white pota- 
toes, peas, corn, beans and rice, thick cream 
soups, spaghetti and macaroni, are all in the thin 
girl’s diet. Let acid fruits alone, but eat bananas, 

aches, grapes, melons, baked apples, prunes, 

gs and dates. 


What is Lanolin? 


ALIcE. Lanolin is the fat made from sheep’s 
wool. It is the basis of many ointments and 
Serne. It is readily taken up and absorbed by 

e skin. 


Making Toilet Soap at Home 


R. L. K. Soap can be made at home, but in 
order to have it pay it must be made in large 
uantities. Before it is used it should be dried 
thoroughly. Why do you not try using oatmeal 
on your hands for atime? Keep a jar of the d 
oatmeal on the washstand. Every time you was 
your hands use the meal, rubbing it over the hands 
ke soap. It both softens and cleanses the skin. 


Good Manners and Good Form 
By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


How to Shake Hands 

Will you tell me the proper 
way of shaking hands? 

MILLICENT. 

The elbow should be 
slightly bent, the hand partly 
closed, held slightly above the 
level of the waist. Both hands 
held out at a distance from the body express 
the extreme of intimate cordiality, and the 
hand open wide, palm upward, with the arm 
extended almost straight, marks a degree of 
familiarity. Some hands feel like a dead thing, 
dropping inertly from one’s clasp, others by over- 
coritality inflict torture if rings are worn, while 
others again are impertinent in giving too linger- 
ing a pressure unless the clinging is so slight as 
to appear involuntary. 





A Bride in Traveling Dress Wears Flowers 


Should a bride wearing traveling dress carry 
a bouquet? MADELINE. 


It has been said that ‘‘the first rule of wedding 
etiquette is that the bride shall do as she pleases.” 
Custom, however, prescribes that she wear 
flowers—a bunch of violets, lilies-of-the-valley 
or orchids—instead of carrying them—if she is 
not wearing full bridal toilette. 


Do Not Dance Too Often with the Same Man 


How often may a girl dance with a man with- 
out causing remark? SUSPENSE. 


Not more than two or three times if he or she is 
well known. Obscurity, however, has its com- 
pensations. 


The Call Which Follows Regrets 


After sending regrets how soon should one call 
upon the hostess? ANNA W. 


As soon as possible, but certainly within a 
month. The hospitality being in a sense refused 
one should hasten to show appreciation of the 
courtesy. 


For the Person Who Refuses Wine at Table 
How are wines refused? “Mrs. Jim.” 


To a servant it is usually sufficient to indicate 
by a gesture of refusal (a slight backward move- 
ment of the hand near the wine-glass) that one 
does not wish any. But when the host or hostess 
offers wine you need only say, ‘‘ Thank you, I do 
not care for it.’’ 


Music During the Wedding Ceremony 


Is it now customary to have the organ play 
soft music at a wedding during the plighting of 
the troth? UTH. 


No, it is regarded by some persons as a bit 
theatrical, and by nearly every one as derogating 
from the seriousness and sincerity of the solemn 
vows. 


Social Functions Requiring Regrets 


Should all invitations to social functions be 
answered by regrets if one cannot attend? 
ADELINE B. 


All except those for receptions and teas. A re- 
gret should be sent promptl ane receipt of the 
invitation. Some persons thin that a tardy re- 
gret conveys the impression of reluctance, as 
though one could not resign one’s self readily to 
the disappointment. It is a form of mock polite- 
ness little appreciated by an impatient hostess. 


Bridezroom’s Relatives at the Reception 


ee | tell me how many of the bridegroom’s 
people should be asked to the bride’s home after 
the ceremony, when the house is small and she 
has many relatives whom she wishes to have. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


It is well to remember that it is the bride- 
groom’s wedding as well as the bride’s. He 
should be asked to furnish a list of those whom 
he es cially desires to have present. The fact 
that the social part of the wedding is at the house 
of the bride makes it the more incumbent upon 
her to make him feel that his friends are as 
welcome as her own. 


The Girl Whom a Man Takes to a Dance 


When a young man receives an invitation to a 
dance with a girl’s name inclosed whom he is to 
escort there, is it necessary for him to call to see if 
she will accept? ROSE. 


I should think so, indeed! But I must enter a 
protest against such acustom. The hosts should 
send a personal invitation to every woman, 
young or old, whom they desire to see at their 

ouse, and leave the matter of escort to the 
arrangement of the guests themselves, without 
suggestion from them. 


The Unspeakable Practice of Chewing Gum 


Do you think that any one should use chewing 
gum? SARAH J. 

I have no words pean enough to express my 
dislike of the practice. Its use places one out- 
side the bar of refined society. 


A Question of Attendants at a Wedding 


When a bride and bridegroom are in traveling 
attire should they have attendants? ROSALIE. 


It is usual to have only a maid of honor and 
best man. 


A Woman Separated from Her Husband 


When a wife is separated from her husband 
should she retain his name or adopt her maiden 
name, and should she wear her wedding ring? 

ANXIOUS READER. 

A woman who is divorced usually resumes her 
maiden name with the prefix ‘“‘Mrs.,” and no 
longer wears the ring; but where there is only a 
separation she retains her husband’s surname 
with her own initials or his, as she pleases, and 
may use her own preference in aed to wearing 
her wedding ring. 





Pretty Table Ideas 
By Mary McKim Marriott 


HILE I am opposed, gen- 

erally, to the yea of fire- 
works on the Fourth of July, 
yet it seems to me that one 
could use them very attract- 
ively and at the same time very 
harmlessly for a patriotic table- 
decoration. It is absolutely 
necessary to remove the explosives from the fire- 
works or else to soak them in water so that there 
can be no possible danger in using them. 

For the centre of the table have a flat table- 
mirror, and on the mirror build a house of 
fireworks. Smear a little mucilage on the fire- 
works that are used for the walls so that they will 
hold firmly together. Choose very gayly-colored 
fireworks for this purpose. Have the roof made 
of small American flags, and against the side of 
the house prop a large Roman candle as a chim- 
ney. Around the house run a fence of very tiny 
firecrackers, the kind that one can buy already 
tied together for three cents a package. Twine 
smilax and scarlet flowers over and around the 
house, and in each corner of the fence station a 
cannon made from large firecrackers mounted 
on wheels. The firecrackers should be hollowed 
out so that candles may be slipped into the empty 
shells and the long, black wicks left peering 
over the top. At each guest’s place have a small 
‘*Roman candle” made from red blotting-paper, 
in which a lighted candle has been placed, and 
from each cover have a string of firecrackers 
extend to the chandelier. 


A Characteristic Plantation Supper 


Please suggest decorations for a plantation 
supper, also suitable refreshments. My idea is to 
carry cut the Southern atmosphere suggested in 
plantation melodies. A SOUTHERN WOMAN. 


What a charming subject to have chosen! I 
should suggest that you have gay scarlet ban- 
dannas for the centrepiece and place doilies, and 
that you scatter tufts of raw cotton, representing 
the blooining cotton-fields, all over the table and 
the scarlet candle-shades. Festoon Southern 
smilax gracefully from the chandelier to the cor- 
ners of the table, and have a little log-cabin in 
the table centre. To build the cabin you must 
have tiny, sawed logs and very nimble fingers. 
The logs should be interlaced for the side walls, 
and the roof may be fashioned of broken bits of 
driftwood. Crimson rambler roses, stiff little 
old-fashioned sunflowers, and Southern moss 
may be scattered in delightful disorder over and 
about the cabin, making a charming centrepiece. 

Little banjos may be given as souvenirs, and 
for the collation serve delicious cider—icy cold— 
hoe-cake, johnny-cake, cinnamon cake, big, rosy- 
cheeked apples, gingerbread, black walnuts and 
thin slices of watermelon. 


A Railroad Luncheon 


Kindly give me an idea for decorating a dinner- 
table for about a dozen men who belong to the 
railroad union. I would like, if possible, to have 
the decoration in keeping with the idea of the 
dinner. IFE OF AN EMPLOYEE. 


Running from each yeaa to the centre of the 
table have little railroad tracks. Make the tracks 
by stretching two rows of black silk cord side b 
side and about four inches apart. Underneat 
the cord make railroad ties by laying down long, 
regular rows of little wooden tooth icks. For the 
centre of the table have a little rockery forming a 
tunnel. The arch of the tunnel can be made by a 
stiff, arched piece of cardboard, firmly fastened 
to the cloth on each side. Bank small rough 
stones,flowers and running vines over the arch of 
the tunnel and hang tiny, lighted rai!road lamps 
at each opening. 

Candle-shades can be made from time-tables 
Ices should be packed away in little freight cars. 
The invitations should be cleverly printed to 
imitate railroad tickets or passes. 


The “ William Tell” Idea for a Party 


I belong to a club interested in the study of 
Switzerland; I would like to give a dinner to the 
club with the Swiss idea carried out in all its 
details. Will you please help me out? 

SWITZERLAND. 


Have a ‘‘William Tell” party. For the centre 
of the table you could have a little doli dressed as 
a Swiss peasant boy. Set him firmly in a bed of 
flowers and on his bead tie a rosy-cheeked apple 
with ribbons corresponding to the Swiss national 
colors. At every cover have the guest’s name 
written on a little bow and arrow, and during the 
collation have a contest, offering a prize to the 
individual who is clever enough to shoot the 
apple with one of the little arrows. 

or refreshments you could have hollowed-out 
apples filled with salad and Swiss cheese, each 
apple being pierced by a wooden arrow. For the 
second course have water-ice piled up in ragged 
mounds to represent the snow-covered Alps. 
Little walking-sticks can be given as souvenirs. 


“Bon Voyage” to Friends 


Some friends of mine are going abroad for 
several months and I would like to give them a 
little luncheon in a measure suggestive of their 
trip. What do you think I could have? 

(Miss) L. R. 


For the centre of the table use a large table 
mirror, which can be hired very easily from a 
caterer. In the centre of the mirror have a little 
globe representing the earth, set in a bed of 
watercress leaves and smilax. Garland the mir- 
ror edge and have candle-shades made from 
maps cut from an old geography. Serve bonbons 
in little steamboats arranged floating on the sur- 
face of the mirror. Have little silk ropes extend 
from the boats to the guests’ places, where 
guests’ names can be written on tiny anchors, 
made of wrought iron, or else cut from heavy 
cardboard and gilded. Little suitcases, tiny 
trunks, shawl-straps and bandboxes can be 
given as souvenirs, and ices can be served in little 


papier-maché globes. 


NOTE — Doctor Walker, Mrs. Kingsland and Miss Marriott are always glad to answer questions in THE JOURNAL. A correspondent 
wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 




















Who can think of a more appe- 
tizing and cooling dish than a luscious 
salad, seasoned with a deliciously 
smooth, snappy dressing made with 


EINZ 


Pure Olive Oil 


AN 





Pure Malt Vinegar 


The pure virgin oil, pressed from 
the choicest fruit, is all you get in 
Heinz Pure Olive Oil. Its goodness 
is due to its purity; possesses the 
natural greenish-amber tint and 
delicately sweet, olive flavor. 


Ideal when blended with Heinz 
Pure Malt Vinegar, the most delicious 
and wholesome vinegar it is possible 
to produce. Brewed from selected 
barley malt; of rich, clear, dark 
brown color, so smooth and unusual 
in flavor, so piquant, so delightful 
in aroma, that it far surpasses all 
others. 


Sealed bottles at all grocers. 


There are 

yp uEIN2 many Heinz 
treats for the 

 ¢ table. Learn 


about them in 
30,000 visitors were | te? , Spice of 
shown through Heinz Pure Life, sent free. 
Food Kitchens last year. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 




















{ Department J, Orange, Mass. 









The picture of 
the Minuteman 
is on every 
package. It is 
part of our trade-mark. 


O you know Minute Gelatine? 
Have you come to know 


how it saves time, labor, and doubt 
in the making of desserts > 


A pure, delicious, wholesome food 
product, used daily in millions of the best 
homes. Requires no soaking, dissolves 
immediately in boiling water or milk. All 
measured, each package contains four en- 
velopes, each envelope makes one pint. 
Whole package makes one-half gallon of 
delicious jelly. 





Ask your grocer for it. Full pack- 
age by mail 12c. and your grocer’s 
address. Minute Cook Book Free. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY 
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66 HM 99 A booklet every newly 
Wedding Record married couple should have 
to send to friends as a Souvenir of their Wedding Day. They 
are neatly bound in lavender, and have a special pocket to 
hold the Wedding Picture. Sample sent for 25c postpaid. 
BURGMEIER BOOK BINDERY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Naughty Kit nal 


















You stole 


Brings Back the <4 
Appetite of Childhood 


HERE is the man or woman, who does not look back to childhood days, 
and long for that wholesome, natural appetite? 


It is yours if you want it, simply quit the heavy, hard-to-digest foods. Start 
right tomorrow morning by ordering for breakfast a large bowl of EGG-O-SEE. 
with cream or milk. A week’s trial will bring back the APPETITE OF CHILD- 
HOOD, and enable you to fully enjoy life and work. 


EGG-O-SEE is the Ideal Hot Weather Food. Wholesome, Strengthening, Cooling. 
There is more EGG-O-SEE eaten each day than all other similar 


‘ foods combined. This is the strongest endorsement ever given a food 














Costs no more than the ordinary kinds. Large Package 10c. 


Menus for Seven Ideal Breakfasts are outlined in our “-back to nature” 
book, sent free on application. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Flaked Cereal Foods in the World. 
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“You must not think ma Pop’s insane 
’Cause he’s got “water on de brain.” 


KORNELIA KINKS 


Nobody who tastes “KORN-KINKS” ever says 
“hold, enough’”’—they like it too well, simply because 
it has such a very distinctive flavor—a flavor you'll 
both notice and remember. 

Made from corn, it is particularly nutritious, easily 
digested and stimulates body and brain. Give the 
children lots of it—it’ll do them good—do you good 
too. Your grocer has it. 





SEND FOR SOUVENIR CARDS 


Cut out from two packages the man and boy picture— then 
mail to us and receive six extra funny darky cards (in five 
colors) free from advertising, which regularly sell for 25e. 


THE H-OCO., 210 Peary St., Burvaco, N, Y. 
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The Fourth as a National Nuisance 
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Children’s Vacation Shoes 


Boys’ AND GIRLS’ FOOTWEAR FOR SEASHORE AND Mowun- 
TAINS on lasts that give ease and freedom, with protection. 
We offer complete stocks of perfect fitting shoes in button, 
lace and Oxford models. 


The Kind that Wear 


and hold shape under roughest usage. 
of tan leathers in stylish shapes. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE OF CHILDREN’S COMPLETE 
SUMMER OUTFITTING, mailed upon receipt of 4 cts., in 
stamps. Mail Order Department gives special service to 
distant patrons. 


Address Dept. 1, 60-62 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
We Have No Branch Stores — No Agents 








Large assortment 
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Preventing Smoke Nuisance 1847 


What Sixty Years Have Accomplished 


Since 1847 the changes and improvements in every phase of life are 
almost inconceivable. The silver plating industry, like all other 
lines, has been completely revolutionized, but the original brand 
of silver plated ware is still recognized as the world’s standard. 
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(37 Curious 


Facts 
About 1847 


Are revived and 
sovieuse in = 
uniquely illustrate 

& 9 ff publication called 

BROS. the Silver Standard” 

—full of interest to 

lovers of the quaint 

and curious, a copy of 

which will be sent to 

any one who so requests 

when writing for our 
Catalogue “ G-28.” 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., 
Successor) 


Ay Ti iP 


ware has, for three score years, ably maintained the title of 
Silver Plate that Wears.’’ Artistic patterns, correct style, 

brilliant finish and enduring quality form the perfect com- 

bination that has made spoons, knives, forks, etc., marked 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” the choice of the majority. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere 


An Electric Smokeless Train 1907 
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By Helen S. Gray 





Loss Caused by Fourth of July Fires 





[on Fourth of July stands forth 
on the calendar conspicuous as 
the day on which little children 
are allowed to play with dynamite and 
gunpowder. \\ hat this noisiest and 
deadliest day of the whole year com 
memorates has been lost sight of 
Most children under fourteen years 
of age have hazy ideas as to why the 
day is observed as a holiday. It has 
become the day on which young 
America proclaims a declaration of in 
dependence from parentalcontrol, and 
parents feel they must let their chil 








HE reports of “The Chicago 

Tribune” show that, for the last 
eight years, the loss from fires caused 
by celebrating the Fourth of July 
aggregated $2 418,687. 

A fire caused by firecrackers once 
destroyed about one-third of the city 
of Portland, Maine, and burned up 
ten million dollars’ worth of property. 
In Baltimore the average number of 
fire-alarms a day was about four in 
1904 or 1905; On the Fourth they 
numbered twenty-five or thirty. 








dren have what other children have. wan wy 

According to ‘“‘The New York 
Tribune” twelve million dollars went up in noise 
and smoke on the Fourth in 1905, and in 1906 the 
sale of fireworks broke all records. Efforts have 
been made by several publications to collect data 
on the subject of the accidents that occur from 
Fourth of July celebrations; but from the nature 
of the case not all— perhaps not one-half—of them 
are heard of. Even so, every year the list contains 
the names of some five thousand killed and in- 
jured, and accounts of several hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of property destroyed by fires, and 
those who do not participate in the demonstrations 
are compelled to hear the deafening din. 


Deaths Have Decreased and Injuries Increased 
TRE Chicago Tribune” was the first publication 

to collect data on a large scale regarding Fourth 
of July casualties, and for the last eight or nine 
ears it has published, on the fifth and sixth of 
Tale, classified lists of the deaths and injuries 
resulting from fireworks. 

In 1903 “The Journal of the American Medical 
Association” began to collect similar data with es- 

cial reference to cases of tetanus, or lockjaw, as 
it is commonly called, following the work with 
articles on the cause of tetanus and the treatment 
of wounds received from fireworks. It is from this 
publication that the statistics in this article are 
taken, except when otherwise stated, as are also 
the paragraphs on the cause of lockjaw and the 
treatment of Fourth of July wounds. 

This collection of data and the articles concern 
ing the treatment of Fourth of july wounds have 
lessened decidedly the number of deaths from lock- 
jaw, but the injuries are distinctly on the increase. 
During the years 1903-1906, inclusive, the number 
of deaths from lockjaw was reduced from 406 to 
75; while the number of deaths from other causes 
rose from 60 in 1903 to 92 in 1904, 95 in 1905, and 
in 1906 dropped to 83; thus making a total de- 
crease of 308 in the four years. In the list of 
non-fatal injuries from fireworks during the same 
four years the increase was from 3983 in 1903 
to 5308 in 1906; these injuries include loss of 
sight, of one eye, of legs, arms, hands or fingers, 
the most horrible figures being those recording the 
loss of sight as more than double in 1906 what it 
was in 1903. According to these same statistics, 
the total number of dead or injured increased from 
4449 in 1903 to 5466 in 1906, in spite of the greater 
efficiency in dealing with cases of lockjaw. All 
doubtful cases are omitted, and only those in 
cluded about which sufficient information could 
be secured. 


Blank Cartridges Largely to Blame for Lockjaw 
HE investigation conducted by the medical 
journal showed that blank cartridges cause most 


| of the cases of Fourth of July lockjaw; and under 





this heading are included toy pistols in which 
blank cartridges are used. 

In 1903 blank cartridges caused over ninety-two 
per cent. of the cases of Fourth of July lockjaw, 
and about thirty-three per cent. of the injuries 
that did not result in tetanus. 

The reason why there is no class of wounds that 
so frequently are followed by lockjaw as those pro- 
duced by blank cartridges is that they cause the 
kind of injury in which all the conditions are favor- 
able to the development of the lockjaw bacilli. 
The explosion of the cartridge carries into the 
wound powder and bits of wadding and pieces of 
skin covered with street dirt. The lockjaw germ 
is harmless when exposed to the air, but when 
buried deep in an area of burned tissue it begins 
its deadly work. 

In 1903 four hundred and six persons died of 
lockjaw caused by explosions of fireworks. Most, 
if not all, of these cases might have been saved if 
the wounds had been properly treated. “‘For no 
matter how slight a wound may seem, safety de- 
mands that every part into which surface dirt can 
have been blown be cleaned out and so packed that 
air can enter and wound-secretions escape. This 

rocedure should be followed as soon as possible 
oY a prophylactic injection of tetanus antitoxin.” 


Few Victims of Lockjaw Ever Recover 
[OLS IAN is a disease comparatively so rare that 
there are many physicians who never are called 
upon to treat a case; so it is not surprising that 
physicians who do not keep abreast of the latest 
medical research do not know how Fourth of July 
blank-cartridge wounds ought to be treated. 

That lockjaw does not show itself soon after a 
wound has been received is no sign that the patient 
is out of danger. It is usually five to ten days 
before it becomes manifest. Few victims of lock 
jaweverrecover. In 1903 apparently less than five 
per cent. recovered. ‘‘It has been well said that 
the patient who is just showing tetanic symptoms 
is not beginning to. have tetanus—he is beginning 
to die of it. The spasms of tetanus are practically 
the death-agonies of an infection that has existed 
for several days, and experience has shown that 
tetanus antitoxin is then of but little value.”” Not 
much, if anything, is claimed for it as a cure, but 
its value as a preventive is unquestionable. 

Cases of lockjaw furnish by far the largest part 
of the annual sacrifice of life made to the American 
Juggernaut. Besides the deaths there are the 
mutilations. In 1905 twenty-five persons were 
made blind by fireworks, one hundred and six 
lost an eye, eighty lost a leg, arm or hand, and 
two hundred and twenty-one lost one finger or more. 

Small firecrackers, as well as big ones, frequently 
set fire to children’s dresses; the children run and 
fan the flames and are fatally burned before an 
alarm is spread or before the blaze can be smothered 
with a coat or blanket or rug. In 1906 eighteen 
persons, mostly young children, and in 1905 
twenty-three, were burned to death by fireworks. 


In Chicago the average for 1904 
was twenty-four; on the Fourth there 
were one hundred and twenty-three. In 1903 the 
daily average was twenty-two; on the Fourth there 
were one hundred and two. 


Those Who“ Did Not Know it was Loaded” 


OOLING with firearms that their possessors 

‘*did not know were loaded ” is a prolific cause of 
injury and death. Sois the stray bullet. One hun- 
dred and seventy-three persons were injured by 
stray bullets on the Fourth in 1906, and fourteen 
killed. In New York City,in 1905, nineteen persons 
were struck by them. Not only are those who walk 
or drive in the streets the victims of shots fired at 
random; people are not safe from them, even on 
their own premises. In New York, a child sitting 
on her father’s lap in front of a second-story win- 
dow was shot and killed by a stray bullet. 

Toy cannon rank next to giant-crackers as re- 
gards the mutilations they inflict. Frequently the 
cannon explode, as well as the powder that is in 
them. On the Fourth in 1903, according to ‘The 
Chicago Tribune,” ‘‘Loose powder and powder 
packed in gas-pipes and toy cannon or in other 
ways used for noise-making purposes claimed an 
enormous number of victims, the total running 
over six hundred.” 

A mining town near Wilkes-Barre ‘‘ was thrown 
into a fever of excitement,” to quote a local paper, 
‘fon the evening of the Fourth, when a loud report 
was heard similar to that of a mine explosion. A 
crowd of people ran to the scene, and discovered 
that five boys had been killed and nine others in 
jured while ‘celebrating’ the Fourth of July. They 

ad placed powder in a pipe; it had failed to go 
off. They then forced a stick of dynamite into the 
pipe and began pounding it. A terrific explosion 
ollowed.”’ 


Grown People as Well as Children are Injured 
FOURTH of July accidents are by no means con- 

fined to children. The list of dead and injured 
contains many adults. The fool-killer is greatly 
overtaxed at this season. He must not be blamed— 
he does the best he can. It is a matter of regret 
that he frequently works by indirection, killing in 
nocent children for the misdeeds of their parents. 

It is because the fool-killer is so overworked that 
the Fourth of July joker escapes his just due. 
There are always some who enjoy surprising un 
wary passers-by with the explosion of a cannon 
cracker dropped from a eiedow or thrown at them 
in the street. How much force there is in the ex 
plosion of a giant-cracker can be judged from the 
fact that one that was dropped into an iron letter 
box blew the box to pieces. 

In Philadelphia, in 1904, an eight-year-old girl 
was burned to death as the result of a firecracker 
thrown at her by boys who thought it would be fun 
to frighten her. 

In Chicago, in 1906, a joker exploded firecrackers 
among some firemen as they were carrying hose 
lines up ladders into a burning building. The fire 
men, thinking the explosions came from inside the 
building, kept out of it until they learned the true 
cause. Meantime, thousands of dollars’ worth of 
property was destroyed. 

Baltimore and San Francisco have succeeded in 
suppressing demonstrations on the Fourth. After 
the terrible fire in Baltimore in February, 1904, 
the city ordinances against selling fireworks and 
shooting them off were made strict and were vig- 
orously enforced; so, for the last three years, 
Baltimore has had a peaceful Fourth. 

In Council Bluffs, Iowa, a novel way of securing 
a quiet Fourth was tried last year. The chief of 
police hit upon the idea of enrolling the most 
troublesome boys as special police. He accord- 
ingly gave them stars and assigned them tc beats. 
Instead of punishing the boys they arrested, he 
added them to the police force. The novelty of it 
and their feeling of importance appealed to the 
boys, and it was the most orderly Fourth Council 
Bluffs had ever seen. 


City Ordinances Should be Strictly Enforced 

HERE are many cities with ordinances, excellent 

so far as they go, restricting the sale and the set- 
ting off of fireworks; but there is apathy on the part 
of the authorities, and the ordinances are not strictly 
enforced. When people get too free it is high time 
they were taught regard for the rights of others. 
The celebration of the Fourth, instead of instilling 
patriotism, has the opposite effect, for on that occa- 
sion boys learn that the laws can be disregarded 
with impunity. Making light of the laws is a dan- 
gerous object-lesson for boys. It may lead to 
graver disregard later in their lives. 

Calling attention through the press to the loss 
of life and limb, the waste of money, and the loss 
by fire has had a good effect in checking demon- 
strations on the Fourth, but it has not stamped 
them out altogether. 

That there is need of something more radical 
than warnings through the press is shown by what 
happened in Pennsylvania in 1903. On Memorial 
Day there were demonstrations with blank car- 
tridges which resulted, according to newspaper 
reports, in more than twenty deaths from lockjaw. 
Though the press of Pennsylvania called attention 
to the danger, and sounded a warning against 4 
similar epidemic on the Fourth, and though deaths 
were still occurring from the celebration on Me- 
morial Day, Pennsylvania had more cases of lock- 
jaw following the Fourth than had any other State. 

So, too, in Chicago, in 1906; though the public 
had been warned and instructed by the press as to 
the dangers of the day, the number of injured was 
greater than it was the year before. : 

Not until fireworks are prohibited will the in- 
juries, mutilations and carnage of the Fourth cease. 
As it is, the Fourth is a national nuisance and @ 
national calamity. 
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A Lighthouse Any Boy Can Make 


To be Built and Set Up Easily in a Small Stream 
By Meredith Nugent 





ERE is a light- 
house for the 
boys to make, 


a lighthouse with a re- 
volving light just like a 
real lighthouse. Oh, 
no, it is not a little bit 
of a lighthouse, but a 
large one, measuring 
seven feet in height. 
Then, too, building 
such a lighthouse as 
this need not be con- 
fined to the shores of 
an ocean; boys who 
live inland can build 
ijt just as well, for it 
may be set upany place 
where there is a run- 
ning stream. Indeed, 
a brook is the best 
possible place for it. 


OYS everywhere 

will tind fun in this 
work. Imagine the 
sport of building light- 
houses high up in the 
mountains! Justfancy 
camping under their 
flashing lights in the 
heart of a wilderness! 
Any boy can construct 
them who can drive a 
nail, while the ma 
terials of which they 
are made are to be had 
at every sawmill and 
carpenter shop in the 
country. 

Lighthouses like the 








The diagram also 
shows the cone-shaped 
tower nailed to the 
cross-board base 
which is illustrated 
here and in Figure r. 


HE long stick B 
with the power- 
wheel attached was 
placed just in the 
centre of the standing 
framework and fast- 
ened in position as 
follows: The sus- 
pended blacking-box 
cover was tightly 
pressed on to the lower 
half of the blacking- 
box A, and fine wire 
nails were then driven 
through it right into 
the board (Figure 2). 
Then a hole was bored 
in the exact centre of 
the crosspiece on top 
of the framework, and 
through this a slim 
wire nail two inches 
and a half in length 
was lowered and then 
hammered straight 
down into the top of 
the long stick B—see 
D. While driving in 
this last nail the long 
stick was held up from 
the bottom as far as 
the blacking-box 
would permit in order 

| that the lower centre 








one pictured may be 
built of any size, but 
for the sake of con- 
venience I will give the 
dimensions of one I built myself. Carefully study 
the following directions and diagrams, and there 
is no reason why you all should not have as much 
fun with your home-made lighthouses as we had 
with ours. 


b Raph pieces of board, each measuring two feet 
six inches in length, eight inches in width and 
one inch in thickness, were securely nailed in posi 
tion as shown in Figure 1. Then the lower half of 
a blacking-box (A in Figure 1) was nailed, bottom 
side down, to the centre of the upper board, with 
two small wire nails. 

A straight stick of wood about seven feet in 
length and one inch square was procured, and to 
the lower end of this were nailed, with fine wire 
nails, four pieces of board each measuring seven 
inches in length, four .aches in width, and between 
@ quarter of an inch and half an inch in thickness. 
Then a hole was made in the upper half —the cover 
—of the blacking-box—the lower half of which had 
been nailed to the board in Figure 1—and a slim 
wire nail two inches anda half in length was 
passed through this and then driven into the bot 
tom of the long stick for about three-quarters of 
an inch. 

In Figure 3 it is shown how the blacking-box 
cover A was left suspended on 
the head of the wire nail B. 


When the Lighthouse is Completely Sheathed nail might not be 
Over, the Lamp May be Lighted and the Run- 
ning Water Below Will Set the Light Revolving 


driven farther in. If 
these directions are 
complied with in every 
respect the power-wheel will revolve rapidly when 
pushed with the fingers, and apparently without 
encountering the slightest friction. 


HE axle was now secured on which the light 

was to revolve; the long stick B connecting the 
power-wheel with the top of the framework. The 
light was obtained from an ordinary bicycle 
lantern, which was fastened firmly to the long 
stick at the point marked C. 

After the framework was completed we covered 
it with newly-cut sticks down to the water-line, 
just above the power-wheel, leaving the necessary 
openings, of course, for the light to flash through, 
as shown in the picture of the completed light- 
house at the top of the page. Two nails were first 
driven into each stick — almost through—and then 
the sticks were hammered to the framework. 


Colored glass was inserted in the openings where | 


the light flashed through, but, if you cannot get 
this, ordinary glass covered over with colored 
crépe paper serves admirably. 


YW/BEN completed set your lighthouse in the 





brook, so that the running water flows just | 


below the top of the power-wheel. Never set it 
in deep water. 


Be sure, too, that the lighthouse | 


stands perfectly upright, and in | 





“HE diagram in Figure 2 shows 
so exactly how this framework 
was made that by following it 
carefully one cannot go wrong. It 
is only necessary to state that the 
four long uprights measured each 
a little over seven feet in length, 
two inches in width and one inch 
in thickness, while the crosspieces 
which bound these together were 
of the same material. 











Figure 1 Shows the First 
Process in Making the 
Lighthouse — Two Boards 
Nailed Together Crosswise 
to Form the Base. In the 
Centre is Placed the Lower 
Half of a Blackin¢-Box 
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Figure 1 








Figure 2 


Figure 2 Shows the Framework in Place, with the Revolving Centre Rod Fixed to the Top 
Crosspiece and Also to the Power-Wheel and the Blacking-Box Below 


lar it may be necessary to re 
move some stones or place 
others under the cross-board 
base. When the lighthouse is 
in position set heavy stones on 
the wooden base, taking care 
that these do not prevent the 
water from flowing directly on 
to the power-wheel. 

After the lighthouse is firmly 
fixed in position direct the 
water on to the power. 











Figure 3 Shows How the 
Power-Wheel is Con- 
structed — Four Boards 
Nailed to the Centre 
Rod, and a Wire Nail 
Connecting with the 
Blacking-Box Cover 











Figure 3 








order to attain this perpendicu- 








Easy to Seal, Easy to Open; keeps its contents 
better than other jars; is moderate in price, 
costing no more than the troublesome screw-top 
jar; is neat in appearance and compels no 
change in methods of preserving. That's the 


Schram Automatic Fruit Jar 


That's all, 






























To Seal: Press the cap on the jar gently and firmly. 
The seal is air-tight — absolutely so. 
To Open: Slip a table-knife under the edge of the cap and a gentle 
pry lifts the cap off. There is no struggle such as is necessary to get 
the cap off the old-style, screw-top jar. 
If you have not tried the Schram Automatic Fruit Jar this season you 
have neglected the best aid to success in preserving. Hear what 
gratified housewives are saying: ; 
“The fruit is better in the Schram Automatic Fruit Jars, as it has no taste of 
mould whatever.” 


“T used the Schram Automatic Fruit Jar last season — my fruit has kept most 
perfectly.” 

“You can seal the Schram Automatic Fruit Jar so much more rapidly and 
the fruit keeps so much better.” 


“For two seasons | have used the Schram Automatic Fruit Jar in putting 
up peaches, pears, grapes, cherries, blackberries, tomatoes and such other 
fruit and vegetables as are put up in the home. Not a single jar has spoiled 
or grown mouldy.”’ 


“In future I shall use no other, because the Schram Automatic Fruit Jar 1s 
so much more convenient.” 


“The Schram Automatic dhened po are so easy to seal and to open, | don’t 
see how they could be improved upon.” 


“ The result of last season's test has been so highly satisfactory that | intend 
to use Schram Automatic Fruit Jars exclusively in future.” 


“Every jar has kept its contents perfectly and I used no more care than 
with the old style jars.” 


\ “| have never had a Schram Jar open accidentally or grow mouldy. My 
N neighbors have had the same success with the Schram Automatic Fruit Jar 
that | have had. They are simply grand.” 


These are a few of the many expressions of pleasure satished 

housewives are sending us. We will mail you others if you wish. 

Schram Automatic Fruit Jars are complete. There are no extra 
rubbers to buy. The caps of Schram Automatic Fruit Jars are 

complete in themselves and when you wish to renew them they 
\ cost only 15 cents a dozen. White us if your dealer doesn’t 
SN handle Schram Automatic Fruit Jars. 


Schram Automatic Sealer Co. 
501 Liggett Building 
St. Louis 
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A Mountain of Ice Cream 


Make a mountain of frozen dessert for the centre of the table, 
or luscious little mountains for each individual guest —any flavors 
you love best —singly or in combination — blended with fruit or 


berries as the season suggests. There is no limit to the glorious 
desserts you can make easily and economically with the wonderful 


TRIPLE MOTION 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


A freezer that differs from any other freezer in principle and 
performance. The triple motion reduces the freezing period more 
than half, producing the smoothest, richest cream you ever 
tasted. 

N Send to-day for the FREE book, “ Frozen Dainties,” and 
*\ learn the possibilities of dessert making. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
Dept. F, Nashua, N. H. 


2 


Nothing to learn — nothing to get out of order. 
















We Pay the Freight. 


FTRIE Monroe Refrigerator is ready to prove its supe- 
I riority to your satisfaction, right in your own home 
—free of any expense or obligation on your part. 
Just write us. We will send you the Monroe Catalogue. 
Pick out the style you want to try. We will send you 
the Refrigerator you select, all prepaid. Test it in your 
home for 60 days. If it is not all we claim, if it isn't 
satisfactory to you, just notify us and return it at our 
expense. ‘Ihe test won't cost you a cent. 

We make this 60-Day Free ‘Trial Offer because we 
want you to convince yourself of the superiority of the 
Monroe Refrigerator through actual use—not because 
of any statements that we make 

No other refrigerator manufacturer dares to make an 
offer like this. We do it because we know the Monroe 
will stamd the test. If it couldn't stand the test we 
couldn't afford to send it on a 60-Day Free Trial, because 
every one would come back to us. 

You cannot buy a Monroe Refrigerator or anything 
like it from any dealer or agent. We sell direct to you, 
and to you we are directly responsible, 


Send us your name and address now 
is FREE of Breeding Places 


w FREE Became Pam PVE MI ONLOe” 


The Monroe Refrigerator has food compartments of solid, snow-white, unbreakable 
Porcelain Ware, moulded in one piece, with rounded corners. No darkness, no damp- 
ness, no corners, cracks or crevices. The only refrigerator so made. A// others have 
food compartments with the inaccessible corners and crevices which get clogged up with 
decaying food and breed the germs which cause decay and disease, 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY Station O, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Solid Porcelain Refrigerators 


Lowest Factory Prices. 


TSS Te 


The Only Refrigerator that 


ree [rial —— 














“How to Cool a Hot Porch” 


is the title of our new booklet, which a postal 
will bring Free. Send for it today and learn how 


TRADE Wudo MARK 
Porch Equipment 


will make your veranda the most delightful place 
about the house. 


Vudor Porch Shades keep the porch in cool, 


mellow shadow, but 
permit every passing breeze to enter. Made of Linden- 
wood Fibre and Seine Twine, Oil-stained in harmonious, 
weather-proof colors. Any porch can be equipped at 














from $2 to $10. 

Supporting cords fasten 
: : Vudor Hammocks 3377) Rock Elm 
Spreader, instead of to frail body warps, making them especially strong where ordinary hammocks 
are especiaily weak. Will doubly outwear any other hammocks made at the price—$3 and $4. 


° like the one in the picture, are a combination of 
Vudor Chair Hammocks, Morris Chair and Hammock. Can be adjusted to 


any angle and hung up out of the way when not in use. If your dealer doesn’t sell them, we’ll 
express you one prepaid on receipt of $3.50. 


CAUTION — Inferior shades, which let in the sun, turn black and get out of shape, and cheaply con- 
structed hammocks are sometimes offered as ‘‘ Vudor” goods. The genuine Vudor Shade or Chair 
Hammock has an aluminum plate bearing the Vudor trade mark. Vudor Label sewed on every 
Hammock. Look for it. Vudor Porch Shades are the only ones that really do shade. Don't forget, 
write today for free booklet, and name of nearest Vudor dealer. ' 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 19 McKey Blvd., Janesville, Wis. 


“She can look out, 
but he can’t look in” 
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| Wide bounds were then decided upon, 











Vacation Fun for Children 


Three Sand Plays 
By Crace C ampbell Moore 


HE Game or Losster Pot. When it 

was a rollicking good time without 

any trouble that was wanted some 
one would cry, ‘‘ Let’s play Lobster Pot or 
Fiddler Crab.”” The more players there 
were the better the children liked it. 

A third of the group would decide to be 
Lobsters when the first-mentioned game 
was chosen, and the others would form 
themselves into along chain of Fishermen. 


where the Lobsters could run about at will, 
and where the line of Fishermen could seek 
to corner them and close up about them, 
one at a time. Whenever they succeeded 
in encircling a Lobster that child joined the 
chain, and so the game went on until the 
last had been captured. Then all the Lobsters 
dropped out of the line, which closed up about 
them in acircle. This was the ‘‘ Lobster Pot,” and 
then followed a hard struggle until a fortunate 
Lobster succeeded in breaking through. This freed 
all the others and ended that turn of the game. 


FippLer Cras. The child that was chosen to be 
Fiddler Crab seated himself on the sand, drew up 
his knees and dropped his head on them as if 
asleep. Then the other children made a circle 
about him, and, dancing around him, chanted: 

“ Fiddler Crab, Fiddler Crab, 
Crusty, cross old fellow; 
Wake up and get your work done, 
Or we'll beat you black and yeilow.”’ 

As they flung this taunting threat at the Crab 
the dancers kicked their feet out toward him, and 
he, slyly watching his chance out of the corners of 
his eyes, suddenly lifted his head and reached 
quickly for an ankle or foot, and, if successful, fast- 
ened his grip as tenaciously as any real crab would 
do. The circle tried to prevent this by drawing 
away on the side toward which he was reaching, 
and by springing back on the other side when he 
unexpectedly reached out. As soon as he caught 
any one that player and he changed places. 


SAND BALL. Among the boys this game proved 
a great favorite, and the girls sometimes played it, 
too. It is a game for seven players. Four of the 
children indicated a rectangular field on the beach 
by seating themselves at its four corners, and facing 
each other diagonally. Another player seated him- 
self in the centre, facing one of the corner sitters. 
At the ends of the field two others stood, to catch 
the ball if it strayed. It was a baseball, and the 
sitter at the right of the centre boy started the 
play by tossing it to the sitter diagonally opposite 
him. Meantime the centre boy tried with a 
tennis-racquet to bat the ball to the sitter directly 
in front of him. Five chances were his, and if he 
lost all of them then the player on his right changed 
positions with him. When he succeeded in striking 
it the ball usually went out of bounds and had to be 
rescued by one of the end boys. It then belonged to 
them to use, and they rolled it back and forth to 
one another, directly across the parallelogram in 
front of the centre boy. This player tried to catch 
it with ‘his hands as it passed, having the same 
number of tries as before. In catching the ball he 
had to be careful not to withdraw his feet from a 
stone that marked the centre of the field. If he 
missed all his turns the player on his right took his 
place, as he would have done had the centre lost 
his former opportunities. When, however, he suc- 
ceeded he had another five chances, this time facing 
about toward the other diagonal sitters, whose turn 
it then was to pitch the ball. 

When the end boys were so fortunate as to put 
out two centre boys they took the places of those 
they had just vanquished. 

It was only while the first centre boy was on his 
position that the player on his right succeeded 
to his place. Afterward the successors followed 
around the square, every centre miss being followed 
by the substitution of the unlucky one by a boy 
from that corner next in order to serve. 

Sometimes idle moments were whiled away by 
guessing how far up a wave would come, the best 
guesser crowing loudly over the others. 

Then, ‘‘just for fun,” the children would write 
out a longed-for wish, inclose it in a tin box and 
bury it in the sand where the tide would rise over 
it at night. Early the next morning they would be 
out to search for their boxes, and if they found 
them felt sure that their desires would come true. 


Child’s Botanical Outing 
By William E. Grant 


““\ TOW, children,” I said when we reached the 
picnic grounds, ‘‘I want each one of you to 
search this bluff and the surrounding fields and 
pick a sample of every flower you can find. In 
half an hour I shall call you, and the two who 
have the largest collections will receive prizes.’ 

Immediately there was a rush and a scattering 
in every direction, and until time was called the 
woods and fields rang with their eager cries. 

When I called them in and examined their col- 
lections one boy had found twenty-seven different 
varieties, and the girl who came second had 
twenty-six. 

With the help of a botanical handbook we 
found their names, after which I placed them in 
the books between sheets of blotting-paper. 

For the first prize I gave a copy of ‘‘How to 
Know the Wild Flowers,’’ and for the second, a 


| small magnifying-glass. 


The flowers when pressed were neatly mounted 
with their names, and are still a source of great 
pleasure to the children. 





A Juvenile State Ball 
By Clara Lehrke 


CLEVER hostess invited a party of 

children to a State Ball on the evening 
of the Fourth of July. The mothers were 
requested to come in Colonial costume and 
each was requested to dress her child to 
represent one of the States 

On the eventful evening the lawn was 
illuminated with red, white and blue lan 
terns, while the interior of the house was 
gayly decorated with red, white and blue 
bunting. 

The hostess herself was dressed as 
Columbia, in red and white skirts and a 
blue bodice trimmed with stars. The host 
impersonated Uncle Sam. 

When the children gathered they pre- 
sented a pretty sight. Florida was trimmed 
with imitation orange blossoms and leaves; Ken- 
tucky with gilt horseshoes and imitation blue grass. 
Kansas wore a little gown trimmed with strung 
grains of red, white and purplish-blue corn. Maine 
was decorated with pine-cones and imitation pine- 
needles; Iowa with wheat-heads. California was 
enriched with gold ornaments, aid Mississippi 
wore a trimming of Southern moss. The little girls 
had their hair powdered and arranged high on 
their little heads. 

Music had been provided and floated out from 
behind the trees. The tables were set out under 
the branches and draped with the National colors 
and lighted by red, white and blue lanterns. The 
refreshments were very light, consisting of angel 
and strawberry cake, and strawberry and raspberry 
ice cream. 

Patriotic airs, ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,”’ ‘‘ Dixie,” etc., 
were played, and later there was dance music to 
which the children danced on the lawn. 


For a Midsummer Day 
By Jane Benson 


HEN the children are off for a day’s pleasure 

during their summer holidays, suggest to them 
that they spend part of their day in gathering wild 
flowers and making bouquets for any sick children 
whom they may know, or any children who, for 
any reason, have not been able to go with them. 
Then during the heat of the afternoon let some one 
who happens to have a lead-pencil and some paper 
get the children to dictate some little personal 
messages to go with the bouquets. The children, 
if encouraged to spend part of their holiday in 
thinking abeut and planning for others, will re- 
member the day as one of the happiest in their lives, 
for upon it they will have learned the lesson that 
**to give is more blessed than to receive.” 


July Military Bubble Party 
By Lillie Martin 
[= invitations sent out for this Fourth of July 
had daintily-sketched soap-bubble pipes and 
flags in the corner, giving an artistic touch to the 
little cards 

The house and porch were gayly decorated with 
flags of all countries. There were three tables 
placed conveniently about the grounds, each table 
representing some country, with a glass jar in the 
centre filled with sand, flaunting the flag of the 
chosen country. There was also a bow! of spark- 
ling soapsuds on each table. Each child was given 
a clay pipe gayly decorated with ribbons in the 
Fourth’s own colors, red, white and blue. Three 
**blowers” bearing flags of one country would be 
sent to fight those of another. If they won they 
planted their flags and stayed there to defend 
the country; otherwise, they fled to another coun- 
try to try their prowess. America, England and 
Germany were the Powers represented. 

At the first table the fight was to blow the big- 
gest bubble possible, the countries represented 
blowing in turns. 

Then at the second table each country tried to 
see who could throw the most bubbles from a pipe 
dipped only once in the suds. 

At the third table each country fought to lodge 
the bubble on the flag in the centre of the table 

A drum was used instead of a bell to make the 
progressions. 

America won, and her representatives received 
little drums filled with candy, with a tiny American 
flag stuck in each. 

The little supper that followed, in deference to 
the day had its decorations all of a patriotic nature. 
On the white cloth were strips of red, white and 
blue bunting, which extended the length of the 
table. In the centre was a bowl appropriately 
filled with red clover, white daisies and blue 
bachelor-buttons. At the left of each plate stood 
a huge giant cracker, with a bunch of firecrackers 
tied on one side with blue and white ribbon; the 
cracker was filled half-way with bonbons, and a 
paper napkin with flag ornaments was stuck in it. 
As far as possible the dishes were all in red, white 
and blue. Red, white and blue ribbons were used 
to tie the sandwiches. The cream was in little red, 
white and blue drums, with a little soldier with tiny 
drumsticks tied to one side, and with the cream 
novel little firecracker cakes were served, which 
were made in this manner: A thin sponge-cake 
was cut while hot into pieces about six by four 
inches, the sides were pinched together forming 
big firecracker shapes; these were covered with an 
icing tinted a deep pink, and for fuses, twine two 
inches in length was coated with the icing and 
placed in each cracker. 

It might be well to add that a tablespoonful of 
glycerine and half a teaspoonful of sugar were 
added to the bowls of soapy water, which gave size, 
beauty and durability to the bubbles. 
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A Sand-Box and a Seesaw 


How a Boy Can Easily Make Them 
By H. G. Taylor 

















The Sand-Box is in a Vine-Shaded Corner of the Yard 


HE sand-box and the seesaw have long ranked 
T among the standard outdoor attractions for 

children. If missing from the country home 
their absence is seldom due to the choice of the 
young folks, but more likely because they do not 
add to the appearance of the grounds, especially 
as they are apt to be clumsily constructed and not 
painted. The boys generally have to devise the 
seesaw themselves, using a sawhorse or whatever 
substitute their ingenuity may contrive. 

With a little planning, however, a compromise 
can be arrived at and the children have these play- 
things without their being so crude as to be con- 
spicuous and offend the eye. A curved row of 
privet ten feet in length makes an excellent back- 
ground for some bright flower, and may be so ar- 
ranged as to add to the appearance of the place and 
at the same time completely screen the sand-box. 
If additional protection is desired some form of 
bower may be constructed to support a dense vine 
like honeysuckle, actinidia, or aristolochia (Dutch- 
man’s Pipe), and arched sufficiently at the top to 
offer some overhead shade as well. The seesaw 
can be strongly made and yet be light enough to 
attract little notice behind a few shrubs— the one 
in my yard was behind a row of sweet peas. 

My sand-box and seesaw have proved so satis 
factory that I have no change in them to suggest, 
and will, therefore, describe them just as they were 
constructed. This will enable you to duplicate 
them or modify the plan so as to use any suitable 
material you may have at hand 





Diagram of the Sand-Box When Closed 


How to Make the Sand-Box 

HE sand-box is four feet square and ten inches 

high, being formed of one-inch pine boards 
nailed together, with a flooring of tongue-and- 
Groove boards. Around the top is nailed a strip 
three inches wide to serve as a seat or rest. The 
Strip is held firm by pieces of similar material and 
nailed on the side of the box, those on one side of 
the box supporting the hinges. 

The box rests on three strips four inches square, 
thus raising it from the ground to allow circulation 
of air and keep the earth underneath dry and 
Sweet. These strips are six feet four inches long, 
extending fourteen inches beyond the sides of the 
box. A four-foot hemlock board is nailed across 
the ends on each side of the box, leaving a space 
of about four inches between the board and the 

ox. This is useful as a seat for the nurse and pro 
vides a safe place for the children to kneel when not 
inthe box. The roof is made in two sections of 
half-inch tongue-and-groove boards, six inches 
wide and twenty-six inches long, the cracks be- 
tween the boards being covered by two-inch strips 
of half-inch material to prevent warping and keep 
Out the rain. 

Each row of roof boards is screwed to two one- 
by-three-inch strips (B). The outside strips in 
tach case are eight inches from the end. At the 
centre, where the sections meet forming the ridge 
of the roof, one strip is screwed along the end of 
the boards (C); but on the adjoining half the strip 
18 an inch and a half in, to allow this section to lap 
the other (D). 

At each side of these sections or halves is nailed 
a piece of board (E), fifteen inches long by 
hi and a half wide, being an inch and a half 

igh at the end farthest from the centre. The two 
Pieces belonging to cover number 2 are three inches 

igh at the inside, and the other two for cover 


number 1 are three inches and a half high, or half | 
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an inch higher, to allow the top which laps to | 


rest across the other half. 

The halves or sections of the cover are connected 
at the centre by three ten-inch galvanized hinges, 
costing fifteen cents each, one side of each hinge 
being bent to conform to the lap of the boards at 
the ridge (F). The roof is fastened to the box by 
three similar hinges, all six hinges being secured by 
screw-headed bolts. 

When opening the box one cover is swung upon 
the other and the two turned over together until 
they rest on a two-by- 
four-inch upright, 
twenty inches high, 
sunk in the ground six- 
teen inches from the 
box. 

The box is painted 
green, except the in- 
side, which is white. 
A bushel of white sand, 
which can be bought 
at the grocer’s for 
about fifty cents, will 
probably be enough, 
although the box will 
hold much more. 

Where tree or vine 
does not give sufficient 





Ihe Seesaw 


shade, a large cotton umbrella, such as is used 
on wagons, is very satisfactory. These may be had 
in solid colors and cost about two dollars. Semi- 
circular strips of ga'vanized iron, called pipe straps, 
two inches in diameter, and which can be ob 
tained through a plumber for two cents each, 
make excellent holders. Three or four screwed 
on the inner sides of the box at different angles 
enable one to keep out the sun at all times by 
changing the position of the umbrella. 


The Seesaw is Quite Simple 


HE seesaw support consists of two two-by-four- 

inch strips, six feet long, three feet and a half 
above and two feet and a half below the ground, 
the buried portion being held apart and braced by 
two broad cleats, one nailed across the bottom and 
the other a few inches under the surface. 

The strips should be a foot apart, with the flat 
sides facing. Bore a five-eighths-inch hole in 
the side of each strip, fifteen inches from the top, 
and saw down to it, making a slot five-eighths 
of an inch wide, in which the axle-bar supporting 
the board is to rest. 

Beginning three inches from the top on the ends 
where the strips are two inches wide, bore four 
three-eighths-inch holes in each strip, 
four inches apart, one below the other 
These are to permit the raising or low 
ering of the board, a four-and-a-half 
inch bolt on each side being used as 
the supporting peg. If the axle-bar 
rests on the bottom of the slot it is best 
to put the bolts in one of the sets of 
holes above the bar to prevent the sup 
porting strips from splitting in case of 
any strain sidewise. 

The axle which supports the board 
was made by a blacksmith, and cost 
forty cents. It consists of a flat strip of iron an 
inch and a quarter wide, a quarter of an inch thick 
and twelve inches long, with a half-inch round 
bar, three inches long, welded to each end, mak- 
ing the axle eighteen inches long over all. A large 
washer slides on each end to where the round and 
flat parts join, 8nd three holes are bored in the 
flat portion three inches apart and of the right 
diameter to admit a quarter-inch bolt two inches 
long. Three such bolts are used to fasten the axle 
to the underside of the seesaw board. The board 
is thirteen feet long, ten inches wide and an inch 
and a half thick, with rounded edges. 

Everything is painted dark green. As the paint 
on the board is mainly for a stain, but one coat is 
applied, and that rather thin, to insure its not rub- 
bing off on the children’s clothes. 


The Axle 




















This 
Magazine 
is a Welcome Friend 


Welcome now in thousands of homes from which 
it is likely to be shut out some day for no other 
reason than that the man who founded and maintained 
the home has been taken away and ‘‘things are different 
now.’’ Many other more necessary things will also be 
missed because the man did not, in the day of health and pros- 
perity, secure the protection which is furnished by a policy in 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance 
Company 


But what about the woman in such a 
home? The only thing that equals the 
fortitude with which some women bear 
such a loss is their strange indifference to the life insurance 
that would have prevented it. A word in time can give the 
husband a start on the life insurance way and save every- 
thing. One word from the woman concerned is often 
sufficient. Have you spoken it? Will you speak it, and 
start him to investigating the Mutual Life, the staunchest 
insurance company in the world? 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write our 
nearest agent, or send direct to 


















The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 
N.Y. 




























COFFEE 
PERCOLATOR 


I do it the easiest, quickest and most healthful way possible. 
Besides, my coffee never varies and always satisfies. It is clear 
as amber — never requires a settler. 

Why? How? You ask. 

I do it easily because | am made scientifically and am pro- 
nounced mechanically perfect. 

I do it quickly because my little valve pumps the water 
upwards which passes down again through the ground coffee 
taking with it the healthful Caffeine and essential oils which 
make good coffee so delicious. 

I do not boil, therefore there is no bitter taste so 
noticeable in boiled coffee. Just use cold water, set 
on stove and in from six to seven minutes your coffee is 
ready to serve and piping hot. 


Sold by Leading Hardware Dealers and 
House-furnishing Stores 


Made of aluminum and enamel ware. Different styles 
and sizes, $2.00 up. A postal request from you will 
bring our free booklet. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 240 Commercial St. , New Britain, Conn. 








YOUR COMPLEXION 


will be smooth, velvety and as delicate 
in its tints as a rose —if you are a user of 
Lablache. Beautiful women everywhere sing 
its praise. A lady from Athens, Pa., writes: 


“Lablache is a good, pure powder, and 
adds to awoman’s complexion. It removes 
that sallowness and shine or oily look that 

detracts from one’s charms. When you use 
Lablache it is with perfect confidence in its 
purity and beautifying qualities.’’ 


LACH 


hace. PowDER 


is cooling and refreshing after exposure to sun and wind. Its 
users are immune from sunburn. It absorbs perspiration, and is 
pre-eminently a summer necessity to every woman of refinement. 
Refuse substitutes. 





A 
Wonderful 
Beautifier 


Foie They may be dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink, or Cream, 


soc. a box, of druggists or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers, Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston 














Why Beans are Best 
Body-builders for |_E 
Children =“ ; 


ECAUSE, Beans are richer in Proteid than = 
the dest Beeisteak, which costs three 
times their price. 

Beef contains 20 pounds of this body- 
building Proteid, in every 100 pounds. 


24 Ibs. Proteid 
Per 100 Ibs. 























23 Ibs. Proteid 
Per 100 Ibs. 





Beans contain 27 fo 2g pounds ot this same > 
nitrogenous Profeid, in every too pounds. of, 
So that Beans, which cost only one-third as o q i 4 
much as Beef, are even richer in food qual- 8 ; } is 
ity than the best Beef, and are probably the a HY 


most valuable of all foods, at any price. 


20 Ibs. Proteid 
Per 100 lbs. 


* * 





But, Beans as ordinarily cooked have serious 
handicaps. 

They naturally contain a large excess of 
Sulphur which should be caretully extracted 
before Beans are eaten. 

Their texture too, is so dense, and close that 
the Digestive Juices of the stomach cannot 
yenetrate them freely enough to digest them 
ully, and so a large part of their mos?¢ valuable 


LI 











12% \|bs. Proteid 


body-building nufrients is lost. : 
Per 100 lbs 


‘hat is why the ‘‘Snider-Process’ 
Beans became necessary. 

This ‘‘Snider-Process’’ not only eliminates 
the excess of Sulphur but renders the Beans 
much more porous, and so, twice as digestible : 
as they could possibly be wztthou/ such a process. 

Note the wide difference in flavor and ap- 
yearance between ‘“Snider-Process’’ Pork & 
Jeans, and the best you've ever eaten, when 
you open your first tin of Snider’s, 


’ 


of cooking 





* kK 


‘*Snider-Process ’’ Pork & Beans will be found 
mellow, cheesy, tender, and fine-flavored, with 
a delicious tinge of that seven spiced, ripe 
Tomato Catsup which has made the name of 
**Snider’’ famous. 

And Snider Beans, when the tin is opened, 
will be found whole and cream-colored,—as in- 
viting to the eye as they are tempting to the 
palate,—instead of being found soft, mushy, 
split, squashed, or discolored, like many kinds 
of Pork & Beans sold in tins today. 

Your money back from the Grocer if ‘‘ Snider- 
Process’? Pork & Beans are not, in your own 
judgment, the finest-flavored you've ever eaten, 
and the finest-looking you've ever seen. 

This advertisement is authority for the 
refund. 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Jell-O Exhibit at Jamestown Exposition 


(Located in FOOD PRODUCTS BUILDING, AT ENTRANCE TO HORTICULTURAL COURT) 
One of the Sights Worth Seeing 


You will be amazed at the number and variety of dainty and beautiful desserts dis- 
played at our Exhibit, and surprised to learn how easily they can be prepared from 


JELL-O 


Meet your friends at the Jell-O Exhibit 


Sit down and rest, write letters, read, converse or amuse yourself in any way 
you please. Come often and stay as long as you like. You will be welcome. 


Jell-O is guaranteed under the Food and Drug Act of 
June 30, 1906. Serial Number 1534. 


Received highest award, Gold Medals at St. Louis and Portland Expositions. 
10c per package at all grocers. Recipe book free. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N.Y. 
































ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions. It’s the greatest comfort discovery of the age. Allen’s 
Foot-Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. It is a certain 
relief for ingrowing nails, perspiring, callous and hot, tired, aching 
feet. We have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 
by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. Do not accept any substitute. 
Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


FRE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. 
Address ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 








Foot-Ease.” 


” 


This department is an ** exchange 





| What Other Women Have 
Found Out | 


of ideas: of any helpful hint about the kitchen, 


nursery, sewing-room, or any other part of the house — contributed by Journal readers. 


When Cleaning Your Gas-Stove 
you will find that a cloth mois- 
tened with kerosene oil will 
remove grease and dirt more 
easily than one wrung out In 
soap and water. It is essential 
to keep the air-mixers or 
‘‘lungs” of the stove clean, for 
if they are clogged with bits of 
food or dust the fresh air can 
not mingle freely with the gas. 
When the flame burns yellow or 
red instead of bright blue it is 
an indication that much heat is 
being lost for want of air. A 
bicycle pump will often clean 
out the burners quickly. When giving the 
stove a thorough cleaning, boil the grates and 
burners in a pan of water in which there is 

plenty of washing soda. If a clean newspaper 
is folded to fit the galvanized tray under the 
burners it will catch a great deal of refuse. 
The paper may be removed daily, and sucha 
practice will save much scrubbing of the tray. 
a 3 ©. 8. 


For Tying Tall Plants to Stakes 


in the garden it is better to use long, narrow 
strips of green cambric than white string 
Green raflia is also good for the same purpose. 


L. L. M. 


A Shelf Over a Gas-Stove 

will prove very useful. Dishes may be kept 
warm, bread be placed on it to rise, tea-towels 
and tins be dried there. The shelf should be 
of heavy, woven wire suspended from the ceil 
ing to a point about two feet above the stove 
It should be fastened to the wall by wires, to 
prevent it from swinging. M. L. B. 


In Using a Gas-Stove for lroning 


much fuel may be saved by buying a tin pan 
large enough to fit over the number of flatirons 
to be used. Make a hole in the middle of the 
bottom of the pan and fasten there, on the out 
side, one of the small wooden knobs to be found 
at five-cent stores. Use this pan to cover the 
irons and they will keep at the right heat, even 
with the gas turned much lower. It is easy to 
remove the cover, as the little handle does not 
| get hot. Vic. 





| To Prevent Japanese Lanterns from Swinging 


when they are hung outdoors, put some sand 
in the bottom of each one. This weight will 
keep them from swaying if a breeze comes up, 
and they will be less likely to get on fire. 
ANNETTE. 
Articles Coming in Contact with Fly-Paper 
of the sticky sort may be cleaned by sponging 
them with kerosene. Place the garment—or 
whatever else it may be—in the open air and the 
odor will soon disappear. Mrs. M. FE. L. 


When Going on a Family Picnic 
pack the luncheon, wraps, pillows, etc., in your 
smallest clothes-basket, and use the basket as 
a cradle for the baby while at the picnic. Baby 
will be so safe that the mother can enjoy her- 
self. Mrs. C. 


Protect the Wall Near a Gas-Stove 

by means of a piece of white oilcloth kept in 
place at the top by a strip of wood about 
an inch thick and three inches wide. Into this 
strip of wood may be screwed hooks to hold a 
match-safe, burnt-match box, salt-box, spoons, 
etc., all of which will be convenient when get 
ting a meal ready. Mrs. W. 


To Drive Flies Away from a Screen Door 


rub the door with a cloth dipped in kerosene 
oil. Oil of peppermint, or oil of lavender, put 
in an atomizer with water and sprayed around 
the porch, will sometimes keep them off. It is 
said that the common house-fly does not like 
the odor of sweet peas, and will not go where 
there are any bouquets of these flowers. 
B. G. M. F. 


A Brush Will Remove the Silk from Sweet Corn 
and prove a great time-saver. Use a stiff brush, 
tie kind you would take for cleaning vegetables ; 
or a handy little brush may be made for the 
purpose by tying a bunch of broom straws in 
the middle, so that either end may be used. 

OHIO. 


Give the Window-Screens a Cold Sponge-Bath 
occasionally in summer and you will keep out 
much heat and dust. A small basin of cold 
water and an old sponge may be easily carried 
from one window to another, and it takes but 
a few minutes to sponge off the screens: Dur- 
ing a hot wave, or whenever there is sickness 
in the house, dampen the screens frequently. 


B. H. 


| On Going for a Drive Take Some Old Toys 

in the carriage and give them to children you 
meet on the back roads. Instead of throwing 
away broken toys keep them for this purpose. 
Filling old candy-boxes with a little home- 
made candy will also add to the enjoyment of 








the little ones. Miss L. 











To Get Rid of Fleas 
either in the house or on domestic 
animals, try the following sug- 
gestions: A piece of raw meat 
placed on a sheet of sticky fly-paper 
on the floor of a room where there 
are fleas will attract the pests 
As they cannot leave the paper 
it makes anexcellent trap. Pieces 
of white Canton flannel placed on 
the floor are also suggested as traps. 
The fleas bury themselves in the 
fleece of the flannel and seem 
unable to jump off. A couple of 
drops of eucalyptus oil put on the 
back of a pet animal’s neck where 
it cannot be licked off, may drive away the fleas. 
Remember, however, that it simply drives them 
away, without killing them, so the oil should be 
used only in the open air. L. M. V. 


To Keep Salt Dry in Hot Weather 


almost everybody mixes a little cornstarch 
with it, but if there is objection to the use of the 
starch on food, try some of the following ideas: 
Between meals turn a tumbler over the salt 
cellar, and thus exclude moisture. If a salt- 
shaker is used, add a small quantity of rice or 
rolled oats, as either will absorb moisture. If 
the salt-shaker is put in the oven for a few min- 
utes and the salt ‘‘baked” it will come out 
readily. SEVERAL CONTRIBUTORS, 


Using an Old Umbrella to Catch Fruit 

is an original idea. A small boy was seen gath- 
ering wayside berries last summer in the follow- 
ing way: He opened an old umbrella and 
placed it upside down, under a bush; then 
shook the bush vigorously, and all the ripe 
berries dropped into the umbrella. In this way 
he gathered the fruit more quickly and did not 
handle it so much. if % 


The Use of Finger-Stalls 


during the fruit season will prevent many cuts 
and much soreness when paring fruit. Take 
some strong new muslin and make stalls for 
both thumb and forefinger (like the thumb and 
finger of a glove); sew strings to them, and after 
placing them on the hand tie the strings around 
the wrist, to keep them in place. After being 
used they may be washed and put away for the 
next time. LEAH. 


An Oven on Top of a Gas-Stove 

will save a great deal of gas, and will give out 
less heat in the kitchen than the regular oven. 
These extra ovens are not expensive; more- 
over, many women have old ones that have 
been used for coal-oil or gasoline stoves. Place 
the oven over one of the top burners of the 
gas-stove. A thick board placed on top of the 
oven will cause it to retain more heat. When 
using the regular gas-oven try placing a thick 
sheet of asbestos paper on the bottom. It 
will prevent pies, cakes, etc., from burning. 


A.W. 


To Drive Ants Out of a House 


try scattering gum camphor where they come 

in and are seen. This is said to be a sure rem- 

edy for red ants. Fresh sprigs of sage spread 

on the pantry shelves are also recommended. 
' Two READERS. 


To Keep Ice Cream Left Over from Dinner 
put it into a fruit-jar, being careful to pack it 
down hard with a spoon; then put a piece of 
paper over the top and screw on the cover as 
tight as youcan. Place the jar back in the pail 
with the ice and salt. If this plan is followed 
you will find the ice cream firm several hours 
later, no matter how soft it was when put into 
the jar; provided, of course, the pail has plenty 
of ice left in it. C.:o, e. 


Hot Water for Washing Dishes 
may be easily and economically obtained in 
summer, when a gas-stove is used, by placing a 
pan of cold water on the broiler of the stove 
while the oven is being used. 
Mrs. J. A. S. 


Small Glasses Filled with Jelly 

will prove to be very acceptable gifts when 
Christmastime comes. When making your 
own supply of jelly in the autumn fill a few 
little glasses, such as may be bought at a five- 
cent store, and store them away on the preserve 
shelf. At Christmas several of these little 
glasses of jelly, of different flavors, put into 4 
prettily-trimmed basket or box, will make @ 
nice gift for an invalid friend. M. 


Good Clothes- Hangers for Summer Cottages 


may be made of barrel staves and clothespins. 
Cut the staves into pieces about twelve inches 
long, making a hole in the centre, through 
which to pass a cord by which to hang it up. 
These make very good hangers for shirtwaists 
and coats. They may be padded with cotton 
and covered with colored chintz. Two clothes- 
pins connected with a string tied to the upper 
end of each one will make a good hanger for 4 
pair of trousers. Push the pins over the bottoms 
of the trousers and hang by the string. 


B. L. 
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The Woman Who Does Her 
Own Work 


By Frances A. Kellor 


General Director of the Inter-Municipal Research Committee 





ALF the pleasure of having 
company is lost if the hostess 
is too much worn out by her 

preparations to enjoy her friends 
when they come, or if she has to 
spend most of her time in the 
kitchen during their stay. 


To Secure Leisure for entertain- 
ing guests without paying too high 
a price for it is a problem one 
woman solves by writing out menus 
for several days in advance, and 
choosing dishes which she is ac- 
customed to make well, so there 
will be no danger of failure. This 





“Twelve Married Girls have formed 
an embroidery or sewing club which 
meets the first three Friday after- 
noons and the last Friday evening 
of each month. To the evening 
meeting our husbands are invited, 
and we all have dinner together 
at the place of meeting, previous 
to the evening’s entertainment 
I always have my menu for these 
occasions include a roast, baked 


only heating, such as peas, a salad, 
sandwiches, cold dessert, and 
coffee. Ihave the roast fixed in 
the pan ready for the oven and 











housewife is also careful to have 











her pantry shelves well stocked 
with everything possible before the arrival of 
her guests, so that during the visit the ordering 
will be greatly simplified. 


How to Serve a Satisfactory Sunday Dinne-, ¢s- 
pecially when there are guests, and yet have time 
for church, is a thing which one housewife has ac- 
complished by the use of an English casserole. On 
Saturday morning the roast is put in the casserole 
and cooked until it is almost done, and then set 
away in a cool place until half an hour before 
dinner-time on Sunday. It is then put in the oven 
for the final cooking. 


“When Entertaining Guests at Dinner,” writes 
another hostess, ‘‘ I take up the vegetables and meat 
and put them where they will keep warm, before 
serving the soup. I also arrange the salad and des 
sert on the kitchen table ready for serving, and in 
this way prevent any delays between the courses.” 


A Housewife Who Entertains Many Guests and 
who enjoys it writes: ‘‘When a friend is staying 
with me for a few days I take her with me when I 
am obliged to go into the kitchen and we chat 
while I work. When I was a young housekeeper 
it was very hard for me to watch my cooking and 
keep up a conversation at the same time. I would 
advise other housekeepers who are similarly trou- 
bled to say frankly: ‘I get along with my cooking 
better when I work alone,’ offer the guest a book 
or magazine and leave her to her own devices until 
the cooking is done.”’ 


When Entertaining Without a Maid 


THER housewives who do their own work and 
yet enjoy entertaining send these suggestions : 


“People Often Say to Me: ‘I have such a good 
time at your house, and I feel at home the minute 
I get there.’ The secret of it is that I give them a 
cordial welcome, but never let them feel that I am 
making an effort to entertain them.’ 


“A Guest Enjoys Simple Meals and a restful, 
companionable hostess more than elaborate meals 
and a hostess who is worried, overworked and 
tired.”’ 


“I Always Have My Guest-Room Dainty and 
attractive, but extremely simple. Unnecessary 
bric-a-brac does not add to the comfort of a guest, 
but adds very materially to the amount of work re 
quired to keep the room in order. A few good 
books, some new magazines and writing materials 
are always at hand to afford occupation while | 
am necessarily busy with household duties.” 


“When | Have Guests my daughters, who are 
fourteen and fifteen years old, respectively, get 
breakfast and supper, leaving me only the dinner 
to attend to. When they have guests I relieve 
them of all the household duties I can, so that they 
may have leisure to entertain their friends.” 


“While Entertaining Guests I always find little 
errands or some slight work for the children to do 
This not only keeps them out of mischief, but it 
also makes them feel that they share the respon- 
sibility of entertaining.” 


“I Do Not Keep Even a General Helper, and 
yet I have no hesitancy in entertaining friends who 
come from homes where there are many servants. 
I do not attempt to provide either the variety of 
food or the service to which such people are ac 
Customed, but judging from the alacrity with 
which my invitations are accepted time after time, 
my simple hospitality is thoroughly enjoyed.” 


“I Rise an Hour Earlier Than Usual when I have 
8uests, and in this time do my baking, sweeping, 
usting or any extra work. The extra effort is 
more than repaid by the increased leisure time 
which I have to devote to my guests.” 


“I Find it a Very Good Plan to fix a stated time 
for the Stay of guests, and then if convenient the 
visit can be prolonged. It simplifies the planning 
of the work and also makes it easier to arrange for 
other guests, both of which are important to the 
housewife who does her own work and at the same 
ume wishes to entertain many of her friends.” 


I Always Allow a Guest to take care of her own 
— when she offers to do so, for it not only makes 
er feel at home, but it is also a great help to me.” 


PHOTOGRAPH BY MARY ALLEN 


then set it away until time to put it 
in. I make my dessert in the 
morning and fix it ready to serve, and make 
my salad-dressing. In the early afternoon I 
make the sandwiches, pack them closely together 
and wrap them in a damp cloth. Then I wash 
the potatoes for the oven, open the peas and season 
them, measure the coffee into the bags, whip the 
cream and fix the salad ready for the dressing. 

“‘ By this time it is time for me to dress. When 
this is done I set the tables, five small ones being 
used. At about four o’clock the ladies arrive 
with their sewing and I am practically free to be 
with them, as a few minutes from time to time 
suffices to attend to the cooking of the dinner after 
the preparations which I have made. 

**My husband comes home in time to welcome 
the men guests and see that everything goes well, 
while I serve the dinner with the help of two High 
School girls who have come in for the occasion. 
I carve the meat in the kitchen and puta slice on 
each plate, with a potato, a spoonful of gravy and 
some peas. Meanwhile my husband attends to the 
seating of the guests, and by the time the girls have 
carried in the plates I am at liberty to sit down 
with the rest. The girls serve the salad and dessert 
without difficulty, and then quickly remove all 
traces of the meal from the tables. 

“The guests are then seated for the games 
which usually form a large part of the evening's 
entertainment. 

“ The girls scrape the dishes, put them in piles in 
a wooden rack in the sink, pile the silver in a wire 
basket, put away the left-over provisions and then 
go home. 

“After the guests have gone my husband folds 
up the tables and replaces the chairs, while I wash 
the dishes. We both dry them and in a short 
time there is no trace of the recent festivities. Of 
course, the success of this plan depends upon find- 
ing two young girls who are capable of doing the 
work I have outlined, but a High-School teacher 
can usually help you to secure them.” 


“When a Guest Offers to Help Me with the 
dishes I always accept her offer. I also allow 
guests to set the table and do any other light work 
which they wish to do.”’ 


lo Lessen the Heat in the Kitchen 


OW that the dog-days are in sight, the woman 

who does her own work is planning ways of 
eliminating the heat of the kitchen 
fortunate as to own a gas-range the problem is 
simplified, but for the majority of housewives the 
gas-stove is out of the question. One way of avoid 
ing excessive heat is to prepare such menus as 
require very little cooking —‘‘ hot-weather dishes.” 
Another is to plan the housework so that the fire 
has to be kept up only a small part of the day. 
Here are a few hints from the experiences of some 
of my correspondents 


If she is so 


“For Those Who Have Dinner at Noon a good 
way to lessen the heat in the kitchen is to put the 
dinner vegetables on the stove to cook while break- 
fast is being eaten and cleared away. ‘Thus the 
vegetables get partly cooked over the breakfast fire, 
and if left closely covered they do not get cold be 
fore it is time to start the fire for dinner. It then 
takes but a short time to finish the cooking.” 


“I Used to be Worn Out at the end of each 
summer in the days when I thought it necessary 
to have a fire in the range for at least a part of each 
day, but now I never have any fire in the coal- 
range from June until September. To take the 
place of the range I have an oil-stove and a hay- 
box. ‘There is an oven on the oil-stove in which I 
can do the necessary baking, and such things as 
cereals, vegetables and stews which require much 
cooking are started on the stove and then put in the 
hay-box, where the cooking is completed without 
heating the room. I find the warm weather very 
much less trying since I adopted this plan.” 


“I Find that | am Able to Do Away with much 
heat by the liberal use of fruit and nuts on 
the table. We are not fond of meat in warm 
weather, and are glad to have nuts as a substitute. 
They are nourishing, healthful and economical, as 
well as being so easily prepared.” 


9g A Question for Mothers 


How have you made your children useful members 
| 
! 
L 





of the household? I wish you would write and tell 
me of the method you have found most successful, 








potatoes, a vegetable that requires | 
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Mrs. Louise Herrick Wall 
Winner of the First Prize 


The Eaton Prize Contest 


dems Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co. takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing that the judges, S.S. McClure, of McClure’s 
Magazine; Dr. Edward Everett Hale, of The Woman’s 
Home Companion; F. N. Doubleday, of World’s Work; 
Norman Hapgood, of Collier’s Weekly, and J. S. Phillips, 
of the American Magazine, have awarded the $1,730 in 
prizes for the best letters written on and about Eaton’s 
Hot-Pressed Vellum, as follows: 


THE FIRST PRIZE .. 


$500, in cash, to Mrs. Louise Herrick Wall, Berkeley, Cal. 


THE SECOND PRIZE . 150, in cash, to Ann Borodel, Williamstown, Mass. 


THE THIRD PRIZE . . 


100, in cash, to Mrs. T. A. Olsen, Devil’s Lake, North Dakota. 


THE FOURTH PRIZE . 25, in cash, to Mrs. J. W. Outland, East Chattanooga, Tenn. 

THE FIFTH PRIZE .. 25, in cash, to Effie R. Dodds, Nagasaki, Japan. 

THE SIXTH PRIZE . . 25, in cash, to Mrs. J. N. Cutler, Albany, New York. 

+tTHE SEVENTH PRIZE. 25, in cash, to Grace Margaret Gallaher, Baltimore, Md. 

THE SEVENTH PRIZE. 25, in cash, to Cornelia Albright, Delaware, Ohio, 

THE CONSOLATION PRIZES — Two reams of EATON'S HOT-PRESSED VELLUM, with 
envelopes to match, stamped with monogram or address, to: 


+Lulu Ocillee Andrews, Farmville, Va.; + Lilian 
M. Bowen, Constantinople, Turkey; Mrs. Lyman 
Leavitt Brewer, Titusville, N. J.; Mrs. H. S. 
Church, Jamaica, L. I.; Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, 
Burkeville, Va.; Mrs, Robert Roy Denny, San Jose, 
Cal.; Mrs. A. N. Dowson, Oakland, Cal.; Jacquette 
Hunter Eaton, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Mildred C. Farr, 
Waitsfield, Vt.; + Mrs. F. L. E. Gauss, Montclair, 
N. J.; Wilhelmine Gill, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. 
William Grier, Montreal, P. Q.; Cynthia Halsey, 
New York; + Fanny Clark Hatch, East Northfield, 
Mass.; Mrs. Mary C. Hawkins, Canton, N. Y.; 
Mary F. Haydon, Falfurrias, Tex.; Mrs. J. M. 
Hoisington, Port Kennedy, Penn.; Mabelle S. 
Hooper, Danvers, Mass.; +Marian Kent Hurd, 


Dubuque, Ia.; +Helen M. Kimball, Richmond, 
Vt.; Carena Lee, Greeley, Colo.; Virginia M. 
Linn, Philadelphia, Pa.; Emma Mantle, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Marjorie Evelyn Maxham, American 
Woman's Club, Berlin, Germany; ¢ Frances 
Denton Opdyke, Batavia, N. Y.; + Valance St. 
J. Patriarche, Winnipeg, Can.; Lilian M. Potter, 
Cattaraugus, N. Y.; Eva Winifred Robinson, 
South Weymouth, Mass.; +Elizabeth Searle, 
Dowagiac, Mich.; + Florence §S. Stafford, Erie, 
Pa.; Miss Sallie Pate Steen, Enid, Okla.; 
Mariana M. Tallman, Providence, R. 1.; Miss 
Anna Aston Thomson, Orange, N. J.; Mary M. 
Watson, London, Eng.; Mary E. Whitney, Roy- 
alton, Vt.; Mrs. Gilbert Wilson, Winnipeg, Can. 


The Contest Was a Tremendous Success 


HE total number of letters received 

was 59,681, of which 30,134 were con- 
testants for the prizes. The extraordinary 
thing about the contest is not only the 
large number of letters, but that the stand- 
ard of excellence is so high. Dr. Hale, 
one of the judges, says: ‘I was very sorry 
that by a mere accident, not knowing 
what I did, I accepted the commission. I 
am now very glad that I did so, for this 
mass of letters which you have sent me 
has taught me a great deal as to the 
intelligence and spirit of the women on 
whom very largely the future of America 
depends.” 

It must be a comfort to every woman 
who competed to find out that she did not 
know how well she could do until she tried, 
for the letters all 
tellthis. Those who 
were unsuccessful 
have been through 
a training which 
will be of great 
help to them in 
future contests, 
which are a part of 
our plans. Also, 
every woman who 
competed must 
have learned how 
good a correspond- 
ence paper Eaton’s 
Hot-Pressed 
Vellum is. The 
idea of this contest 
was to introduce 
Eaton’s Hot- 
Pressed Vellum to 
women who could 
appreciate it. We 
know that the 
judgment of every 
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The Will—a feature of the first prize letter 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER CO., 10 Cedar St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


woman who tried it, whether she received 
a prize or not, will be that it is the ideal 
writing paper for the personal correspond- 
ence of a woman of taste. 


The Prize Letters—Do 
You Want to See Them? 


HE prize letters are so good that 
they are worth reading for their own 
sake, apart from the fact that they won the 
prizes. The first eight letters have been 
printed in full in “Eaton’s’”’ (our little 
magazine) for June, together with photo- 
graphs of those writers who gave permission 
to publish their pictures, and brief descrip- 
tions of the writers. 
The letters are all 
so long that they 
can’t be printed 
here, but since 
everyone who 
reads this will want 
to see the winning 
letters and pictures 
of the writers, a 
copy of Eaton’s for 
June will be mailed 
for two 2-cent 
stamps. This will 
make it possible 
for everyone to 
read the results of 
one of the most re- 
markable contests 
ever held. 
Everyone who 
competed for these 
prizes has already 
received a copy of 
‘*Eaton’s” for June. 


to the fact that it was necessary to postpone the closing date of the contest from 
to April 20th, we have awarded additional prizes to letters received after the original 


closing date, so that no letter received within the time first specified has been displaced by any 


later letter. 


Fourteen additional prizes were awarded. 
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The hard maple rollers 
of The DOMESTIC 
Mangle are CURED by 
a Secret Process. They 
are guaranteed never to 
check or crack. Ne oil, 
shellac or varnish to 
injure the goods. 








T’S the flat iron— not the wear that keeps you 
buying table linen and bed linen, towels and 
white garments all the time, 

You can easily see how this is for yourself. If your 
jron is too hot, and you even slightly scorch your 
sheet or tablecloth, you can put your finger right 
through the scorched place, because the life and 
strength have been burned out of the threads, 
making them brittle and weak. If the iron isn’t too 
hot, it's making the threads brittle just the same — 
though you can't see it. Every ironing is weakening 
the goods. Now 


Cold Ironing with the 
Domestic Mangle 


preserves the clothes. It's the only right way to 
won. With proper washing your linens, which now 
give out in a short time, will last for generations. And 
your washing will be snowy white—none of that 
yellowness which no amount of bluing can disguise. 

And besides saving the clothes the Domestic 
Mangle will save you more than half your time on 
ironing day, to say nothing about the coal it saves, 
and its doing away with a stuffy, over-heated 
kitchen. You can iron a sheet or tablecloth fn from 
ONE to TWO MINUTES, and it will look better in 
every way than when you spent half an hour over it, 
making the threads brittle with a hot iron. 

The Domestic Mangle is suitable for any un- 
starched piece or garment which is without tucks or 
gathers. We're so confident that you'll be delighted 
with our Domestic Mangie, which saves your linens, 
your time, and your fuel, that we'll send you one on 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


without a penny deposit, and you'll be under no 
obligation to keep it unless you wish todoso. We pay 
the freight when we send it, and if you decide NOT 
to keep it, we'll pay it coming back, too, When 
you've used the Domestic Mangle for thirty days 
then make up your mind, If you're convinced that 
the new way is the dest, easiest and most satisfactory 
way to iron, then send us cash in full or 


PAY ON EASY TERMS 


if you prefer. The Mangle will cost you little more 
than a good tablecloth. 

But if the Mangle has not proved its own case and 
you decide not to keep it, simply take it to the freight 
depot and tell the agent to send it back at our expense. 
You have paid us nothing and you owe us nothing. 

If you wish to make the FREE IKIAL simply 
write and say so, at the same time assuring us in 
the manner most convenient to yourself that you are 
in earnest and entitled to enjoy our trust and con- 
fidence. Don't send any money. A postal will 
bring the Mangle right away. 

Or, if you wish to read more about this wonderful 
Mangle before you make the Free 7rial, ask for our 
book, “Ironing without Fire." 


Domestic Manufacturing Company 
1240 Eighteenth Street Racine, Wis. 











Comfort Swing Chair 


Made in two styles—to swing or 
“* Morris," Is the most delightfully 
restful chair for porch or lawn. Hand- 
some and strong. Durability and per- 
fect satisfaction guaranteed, or price 
cheerfully refunded. Fits your tired 
muscles as you sit or recline in it. 


-Rests You All Over 


Try it before buying it. Sold by 
leading dealers—or just write us a 
postal and ask all about it. We arrange 
to have one delivered at your door. 
Price only $4. to $5.00, according to where 
you live. Write us a postal today for 
description and price to you, /reight 
prepaid — delivered. 

Haggard & Marcusson Co. 
8. Canal 8t., Chicago. 











DAVERMAN'S OFFER 


nam deagme DOC 


$800 t 0 $20,000) in Silver 

and 14c for postage 
Daverman’s Bungalows 

25¢ and 4c postage 
(50 new designs, 
$300 to $2000) 

These books show 
floor plans, exterior 
views, and gives estimated cost of each house 
with price of complete plans. 

Send for Art in Architecture, $1.00 per Year. 
(A monthly magazine devoted to building and furnishing ) 
Order your plans of us and save two-thirds of usual archi 
tects fees. We guarantee satisfaction. Send today for 
DAVERMAN'S BOOKS and see what we have to offer. 
J.H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 


71 Porter Block. Est. 1882. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
moderate cost. Family 


YOUR ANCESTRY sesrnici*rety 


ages traced. Cvats-of-Arms. Send for our booklet, ** How to Trace 
YourAncestry."’ The Genealogical Bureau,i717 T St., Washington, D.C. 
































can be ascertained at | 
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With Juliet in England 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


saw Lincoln bump “B. N. C.” Brasenose — and 
Pembroke bump St. Johns—and saw ‘‘ Maudlin” 
row triumphantly to the finish, unscathed, thus 
keeping her position as ‘‘head of the river.” 
‘We'll have a ‘bonner’ tonight down by the 
*adder,’” said “ Patsy,” “in honor of the crew.” 
Which, being interpreted, meant that the Mag- 
dalen men would burn a bonfire somewhere near 
Addison’s Walk. The English college man may 
be deficient in college yells and college songs, but 
he certainly has a unique system of college slang 


IX 


“Now. said Mrs. Anthony Robeson, standing 
upon the steps of The Belsfield, in the little 
lakeside town of Bowness-on-Windermere, ‘‘the 
town is all before us where to choose. And the 
choice is the most important one of our whole stay 
in England. Where, now, is the ideal spot in 
which to make a home to welcome Doctor Barnes 
and Mr. Robeson? Wherever it is, Di, we must 
find it!” 

“If Mr. Robeson could see you,” answered 
Diantha, with an admiring look at her friend, ‘‘he 
could never wait another month tocome. Nobody 
takes you for my chaperon, and I can’t blame 
them.’ 

‘‘Happiness,” expla’ned Pang “T think I 
never was so happy in my life as I am this lovely 
August morning. To keep house for the men we 
love—there’s nothing that’s such fun in the 
world.” 

**T should think not—the way you do it. 
you suppose you can do it over here?” a 

“*T will, if I have to buy a house to do it in. 
Here comes our carriage. Now, first, for the 
agency and some addresses.” 

At the small agency Mrs. Robeson obtained her 
addresses, and a few minutes later she and Diantha 
were exploring the first on the list. 

**Too small, too ugly in its furnishings, and too 
near the centre of things,” was Juliet’s verdict, and 
they hastened away to the second. Her comments 
upon this were much the same. The third had no 
garden, the fourth no view, the windows of the 
fifth were heavily obscured with vines, and the 
sixth was in an uninviting neighborhood. The 
afternoon brought nothing more satisfactory. 

‘“‘We could, of course, come down to living on 
the apartment plan again,” said Diantha. 

“It’s been one of my dreams to keep house in 
England,” declared Juliet, ‘‘and I shall not give 
up yet. I’ll search for a week, if necessary. There 
must be something!” 

But it seemed that there was not. On the third 
day they went by boat to Ambleside, farther down 
the lake, but Juliet thought the town less desirable, 
and found nothing sufficiently attractive to cause 
her to give up Bowness, whose situation seemed to 
her peculiarly fortunate, lying as it does with its 
foot at the lake and its head among the beautiful 
Westmoreland hills. 

‘*Let’s abandon the carriage and wander off 
some of those byways up on the hill,” suggested 
Diantha. ‘‘Who knows what we may come upon, 
tucked away behind stone walls and hedges?” 


er 


So they went to walk in the late afternoon of the 
fourth day. Diantha led the way, and Juliet, less 
weary than crestfallen at the defeat of a plan which 
grew the dearer to her as she saw it less and less 
likely to be carried out, followed rather aimlessly, 
trying to rejoice in the beauty of the scene all about 
her and to keep hold of that high spirit which had 
thus far carried her indefatigably through all the 
trials of the long search. Diantha had chosen to 
lead the expedition in the only direction in which 
their researches had not yet taken them, straight 
up the hill which lay back of the town. The view 
to be obtained from the parklike fields at the side 
and summit was well worth the climb, and Juliet 
drew a long breath of pleasure as she attaincd a 
position where the town lay at her feet and the lake 
showed nearly its whole winding length set among 
blue and purple hills. 

‘*Let’s sit dove on this pretty stone seat,” she 
proposed, ‘‘and forget our troubles. There’s 

robably nothing up here to tones us to a search, 

ut there’s beauty enough to make up.” 

‘‘Isn’t it delightful of the rich people who own 
this estate to throw it open this way to wayfarers ?”’ 
Diantha glanced toward various wide and well- 
kept paths leading in divers directions over the 
hillsides. ‘‘ Those gates are not closed against us at 
all over there. We can go through that queer 
little turnstile at the side and keep on through a 
lovely stretch of country. Down in Devon every 
gate I came to was padlocked, but the driver we 
had today told me there were acres up here, and off 
over behind the hill, entirely free to the public, as 
long as the right wasn’t abused.” 

‘*Let’s sit here a little,” said Juliet, ‘‘and then 
follow that pretty path back over the hill. It looks 
to me as if it might lead to something.”’ 

‘Shall I run back and see, while you rest?” 

“No, thank you. I want to go, too. If there 
is anything I must find it myself. Come, pcr- 
haps there is, and it’s just been waiting for us 
to find it.” 

“You plucky, sweet thing, no wonder your hus- 
band adores you,” thought Diantha, following her 
friend. She declared afterward that she thought 
Mrs. Robeson must have been suddenly inspired, 
for, as if she had known the way thither, Juliet 
walked straight along a certain path, ignoring 
various alluring turns to right and left, toward the 
place where the path disappeared behind a great 
clump of larches. No sign of smoke, no hint of a 
habitation was there to lead her feet that way. 
But she went hurriedly along, rounded the bend in 
the path, and came upon a small rustic gateway, 
hung with vines, beyond which could be caught a 
glimpse of a garden. Still no house showed, but 
beyond a second rustic gate a box-bordered path 
appeared to lead definitely scmewhere. Juliet 
pursued it in its winding way through masses of 


But do 


| shrubbery until it came quite unexpectedly out 


upon a small terrace in front of a low and rambling 
house. 

‘*Goodness, we’ve got into somebody’s private 
grounds,” whispered Diantha, preparing to draw 
back. But Juliet stopped short, gazing closely at 
the house. 

‘Di, it’s not occupied. I suspected it when I 
saw the weeds in the path. Oh, Di, Di, what a 
pretty place!” 

“*Perfectly lovely! 


PRA pare dag ny! How do you suppose we can 
nd out about it? 


“*We’ll explore,” and Juliet eagerly crossed the 
small terrace, ran up half-a-dozen steps at its side, 
and disappeared around the corner of the house. 


Diantha lingered to look longingly at the front of | 


the cottage. It was of simple design and undoubt- 
edly at least a century old. 
climbed luxuriantly over its low front, great 
English oaks shaded each side of the terrace, and 
a picturesque garden lay in front. Although set 
in a sheltered dip in the top of the hillside the 
house looked out through a long vista over the 
lake toward the mountains. 

Diantha in her turn now walked up the wooden 
terrace steps, the rail on each side hung with 
vines, and followed her companion’s footsteps. 
She caught the sound of voices, and soon came 
upon her friend in conversation with a plump 
young woman who had come out of a small house 
yond an intervening hedge. She was saying 
that the house was owned by some Birmingham 
gentlemen who usually came up for the shooting. 
But this year they had gone to ‘‘the States,” and 
had written her to let the house if she could. 
‘*Would the ladies ’ave a fancy to go through the 
"ouse, ’m?” 

The ladies most enthusiastically would, though 
they strove to keep their delighted faces demurely 
sober and not to look as if it mattered to them that 
the house, as they progressed through it, was going 
straight to their hearts. 

It became evident that the Birmingham gentle- 
men had ordered the furnishing of their summer 
home after a simple fashion of good taste. The 
walls of the rooms were hung with attractive 
English papers, mostly in chintz patterns; the 
window Eaoorkes were of a sort to harmonize; 
the floors were stained and waxed, and rugs were 
seen in bales all about, for the house had been care- 
fully put into the proper condition for disuse. 


a 

Juliet’s arm received pinch after pinch as she 
and Diantha explored the house—a particularly 
emphatic one as they were shown into a stone- 
floored kitchen with built-in range of the English 
country-house pattern, like the one they had seen 
in the house by the windmill at Torquay. Juliet 
stood in front of a tall dresser, at the side of this 
spotlessly-kept old kitchen, and surveyed its rows 
of blue and white tableware, each set forth in its 
own place. Her imagination leaped at the thought 
of keeping house here. She was longing to take 
hold of those well-scoured saucepans and concoct 
certain dishes which she had not set eyes upon 
since she crossed the water. 

‘‘What would be the rent for this place, just as 
it is, for six weeks or two months?” she inquired. 

“Five guineas the week, ’m,” was the reply, 
‘tand a little off if you was to take it by the fen» 
You see, ’m, it’s better for the ’ouse not to stand 
idle the ’ole twelvemonth, it not being occupied all 
winter.” 

‘*Much better,” agreed Juliet, finding it extraor- 
dinarily difficult, with Diantha going through 
all sorts of demonstrations of delight behind the 
caretaker’s back, to keep her own manner suffi- 
ciently businesslike aa dignified, and see the 
details of arrangement through without betraying 
that she found the price eminently satisfactory. 

“If we should wie it the chief question would 
be where to find a good cook,”’ said she. 

The caretaker’s face grew radiant. “If you 
would care to try what I could do for you,’ she 
offered, ‘‘I’d do my best to suit you. To be sure, 
my ’usband and I’ve the care of the farm, but my 
sister’s with me, and the work isn’t ’eavy now, 
’aying being past.” 

“*T should oe pleased to try you,” agreed Juliet 
gladly. ‘‘How soon could you have the house in 
order so that I could send for my party ?” 

‘The ’ouse ’as all been cleaned within the fort- 
night, the Birmingham gentlemen being very par- 
ticular ’ow things is kept up. I should say a couple 
of days, ’m. I’ve orders, if I let the place, to ’ave 
the gardener come out and put the gardens and 
paths in order.” 

‘You may send for him,” said the American 
lady promptly, quite taking the English farm-wife’s 
breath away by the readiness with which she had 
arrived at a decision. ‘‘And, please, air all the 
beds in the sun, and the linen, too. The linen goes 
with the house, I think you said?” 

**Oh, yes, ’m. And as for airing the beds, I’d 
never think of not doing that. They’re fine beds, 
too, I think you’ll find. The Birmingham gentle- 
men are very particular, ’m, in the matter of beds.” 


ox 


Ivy and honeysuckle | 


| 
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Juliet now proceeded to inquire about the details 


of marketing at a place so high above, if not in 
point of distance far away from, the Bowness 
markets. She learned that the farm itself supplied 
most of the vegetables (‘‘Cauliflower,” said 
Diantha’s lips dumbly, as her eyes met Juliet’s), 
and much of the fruit. The butcher’s and the 
fishmonger’s carts would come regularly to the 
door, if desired, and milk and butter were at hand, 
of the best, according to Mrs. Geldart’s modestly 
proud assertion. 

“‘The Birmingham gentlemen are most particu- 
lar, ’m, about their milk and butter,’’ quoth she. 

“*Tt’s terribly lucky for us,’’ declared Diantha, 
as they walked slowly away at last, turning to gaze 
back upon their new possession, let into a quite 
glorified attractiveness by the rays of the late after- 
noon sun which had just found their way under 
the drooping branches of the oaks, ‘‘that the 
Birmingham gentlemen are so remarkably particu- 
lar. Their being so fussy about the way things is 
kept up, and the beds, and the butter and milk, ’m, 
makes it quite safe for us to come after them. Oh, 
look—did you see this little gate on the other side 
of the garden? It leads over into that lovely green 
field, so the field is ours, too. What a place for Ann 
and Tony, all to themselves. Mrs. Robeson— 
Mrs. Robeson—aren’t you happy?” 

“So happy I can’t believe in our fortune, Di. 


I’m positively glad we had all those experiences | 


before we found this—it makes it all the finer!” 

“Yes, it does,’ assented Diantha, ‘‘but how 
can we ever wait two days till we get into the 
house. Oh, Mrs. Robeson, what will Mr. Robeson 
say when he sees that house ?” 

Juliet smiled, turning her head away as she fas- 
tened the rustic gate behind her. Wherever he 
might find her there could be no doubt about 
what Anthony would say. 
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Demand 


The different and better 
three-motion Ice Crea na 
Freezer, with rust-proof 
castings and clean White 
Cedar pail. ( Others use pine.) De- 
lightfully simple, easy to operate. 
Freezes in less time, with less effort. 


Makes a smoother cream or ice and 
your desserts turn out beautifully. 


Snow-Pall 





Progressive stores everywhere carry the 
Snow-Ball Freezer, are just putting it in 
stock, or can get it for you. Ask your 
dealer, but don’t be persuaded to buy an 
old-model freezer just because he has it in 
stock, He can get the Snow-Ball for you 
if you insist. All sizes from one quart up. 

Write to-day for ‘* ‘The Snow-Ball Book’’ 
of frozen desserts, with seventy special recipes 
for home use. Every woman should have 
the book. It tells all about freezers, why 
the Snow-Ball is best and how to make 


the most delicious frozen things while you 
It’s free. 


wait. 
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Richmond Cedar Works 


340 Orleans St., Richmond, Va. 


Makers of Snow-Ball Freezer and the 
a Famous Majestic Washer a“ 











Effect perfect order in every closet, 
cupboard; the kitchen, attic and through- 
out the entire house. 

These hooks are the greatest space 
savers in modern house equipment. 

They are guaranteed to neither rust nor 
to stain the most delicate fabrics. 

Everything in its proper place at all times. 
Easily put up, without tools or muss. | 

| 
| 





Cannot break. 

Sold by all good Hardware and Housefurnish 
ing stores. 

Order by name, accept no substitute. 

If your dealer does not carry them, send his 
name and 25 cents to cover postage, and we will 
send you a box prepaid. 












THE COLUMBIAN HARDWARE CO. 
\ 53rd and Hamilton Sts., Cleveland, Ohio 


























To 
insure 

a quiet 
table 
service 
use 4 
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Knitted 
Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 
china. Easy to wash. * 


Inguire of First-Class 
Dry Goods Houses. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 


For 
Free 
Booklet. 
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| Pays for itself in one day 
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BROUCKTE ZN} We DANGE. 
LACTATED FOOD 





THEODORE E. HOLLAND (*‘Teddy, Jr."*) 


**A better specimen of sturdy boyhood will be hard 
to find than Theodore E. Holland, or better known 
as Teddy,Jr., our Lactated Food Boy, now 7 years 
old. When he was two months old he had to be put 
on the Prepared Foods. I tried almost all of the 
kinds I could get and none seemed to agree with him. 

“The result was indigestion set in in the worst form 
and we thought he would die. Finally our physician 
told us that Lactated Food was the only one to feed 
him and to continue according to directions. 

** After a month on Lactated Food he was strong 
and happy, while he outclassed all of the neighbors’ 
children of his age in weight and strength, and today 
the photograph Vaent you tells its own story.”” 

Mrs. Thevdore E. Holland, Peace Dale, R. 1. 


The first 18 months of a baby’s life is the 
great danger time, when the right feeding of the 
child is most important. Lactated Food nour- 
ishes best, supplying the vitality and giving the 
stamina that <a fe sturdy, healthy children. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO.’S 


Lactated 


Brand 


Infant Food 


is the accepted scientific preparation to build up baby's 
y. It possesses more nearly all the constituents of 
health-nourishing breast milk than any other preparation 
known to science. ‘ou owe it to your baby and your- 
self to make a trial_of Lactated Food at once. 
Three days’ trial of Lactated Food will tell you more 
than a month’s reading on the subject. 
Prove it for Yourself FREE 
We offer a trial to mothers free. We know what 
Lactated Food will do. We are sure of it. 
e will send you a free trial can of Lactated Food, 
a copy of our ‘* Baby Book *’ and our book ** The Diet 
of Infants and Invalide.”” Send us your name and address 
ibe sure to mention your dealer's name, and tell us 


dles Lactated Food). Address 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO.., Burlington,Vt. 

















Patented. 


A Bathroom 
Fixture 


Keeps the closet 
bowl immaculate 
and forces ob- 
structions from 
the drain pipe 
or trap of the 
closet, bath- 






A 
corru- 
gated 
sanitary 
cleanser 
and pneu- 
matic plun- 
ger. Soft 
rubber grips 
and cleans 
glazed surfaces. 
ls sanitary because 





































non-absorbent, tub, wash- 
easily cleaned, dries stand or 
pars Ty retains no ‘ 

odors. To be hung kitchen 
in the bathroom. sink. 







A wonderful new device. You 






















can't believe what it will do Saves 
until you try it! Plumbers’ 
1.25 Seve ” 
$ e Dealers 


If yours won't supply you, we will 


Sanitary Appliance Co. 


1126 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 
AGENTS WANTED 








Sharpen Your 
Own Scissors 


Don’t throw away your old 
scissors and buy new ones. 
That’s the old-fashioned, 
expensive way. ‘The 
new, money-saving way 
is to sharpen them your- 
self witha 


Harvey 
Scissors Sharpener 
“It Keeps the Bevel,” 


That's the secret of it. Keeps your scissors 
in perfect order — lasts a lifetine — nothing 
like this wonderful mechanical device ever 
known—has screwdriver attaclhiment for 
tightening loose scissor blades—fits any 
cissors. Immense Seller for Agents. 


Price 25c. Sold by Dealers and by mail 
HARVEY NOVELTY CO., Dept. B 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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| to visit the pond. 
| course, and carried his little rifle, as he always did 


The House in the Water 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


woodsmen were more than half in- 
clined to declare the whole series of ponds under 
the special protection of the camp. As for Boy’s 
Pond, that should be safe at any cost. 

Not long after Christmas the Boy, taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that some fresh supplies were 
being sent out from the Settlement by team, came 
to visit the camp. The head of the big lumber 
company which owned these woods was a friend of 
the Boy’s father, and the Boy himself was welcome 
in any of the camps. His special purpose in com- 
ing now was to see how his beavers got on in winter, 
and to assure himself that Jabe had been able to 
protect them. 

The morning after his arrival in camp he set out 
He went on snowshoes, of 


in the woods, holding tenaciously that the true 
lover of peace should be ever prepared for war. 


| The lumbermen had gone off to work with the 


first of dawn, and far away to his right he 
heard the axes ringing, faintly but crisply, on the 
biting, morning air. For half a mile he followed a 


| solitary snowshoe trail, which he knew to be Jabe’s 


SACO 


| was not striking wood. 


by the peculiar broad toe and long, trailing heel 
which Jabe affected in snowshoes, and he won- 
dered what his friend was doing in this direction, 
so far from the rest of the choppers. Then ren 
track swerved off to the left, crossing the brook, 
and the Boy tramped on over the unbroken snow. 

The sound of the distant choppers soon died 
away, and he was alone in the unearthly silence. 
The sun, not yet risen quite clear of the hilltops, 
sent spectral, level, far-reaching gleams of thin 
pink-and-saffron light down the alleys of the 
sheeted trees. The low crunching of his snow- 
shoes on the crisp snow sounded almost blatant in 
the Boy’s tensely listening ears. 


an 


Suddenly the sound of an axe came faintly to his 
ears from straight ahead, where he knew no chop- 
pers were at work. Hestopped short. That axe 
It was striking ice. It was 
chopping the ice of Boy’s Pond! What could it 
mean? There were no fish in that pond. 

As he realized that some one was preparing to 
trap his beavers his face flushed with anger, and 
he started forward at a run. That it was no one 
from the camp he knew very well. It must be 
some strange trapper who did not know that this 
pond was under protection. He thought this out 
as he ran on; a his anger calmed down. Trap- 
pers were a decent, understanding folk, and a 
word of explanation would make things all right. 


| There were plenty of other beaver ponds nearby. 


Pressing through the white-draped ranks of the 


| young fir-trees he came out suddenly upon the 


edge of the pond and halted an instant in irresolu- 
tion. Two dark-visaged men—his quick eye 
knew them for half-breeds—were busy on the 
snow about twenty paces above the low mound 
which marked the main beaver pond. They had 
stakes with them, and they were cutting a series of 
holes in acircle. From what Jabe had told him of 
the Indian methods he saw at once that these were 
not regular trappers, but poachers, who were violat- 
ing the game laws and planning to annihilate the 
whole beaver colony by fencing in its brush pile. 

The Boy realized now that the situation was a 
delicate if not a dangerous one. For an instant he 
thought of going back to camp for help; but one of 
the men was on his knees, fixing the stakes, and 
the other was already chopping what appeared to 
be the last hole. Delay might mean the death of 
several of his precious beavers. Indignation and 
compassion together urged him on, and his young 
face hardened in unaccustomed lines. 

Walking out upon the snow a little way he 
halted at a distance of perhaps thirty paces from 
the poachers. At the sound of his snowshoes the 
two men looked up, scowling and apprehensive, 
and the kneeling one sprang to his feet. They 
wanted no witnesses of their illegal work. 


ot 


‘*Good-morning,” said the Boy politely. 

At the sound of his soft, young voice, the sight of 
his slender figure and youthful face, their appre- 
hensions vanished, but not their anger. 

‘*Mornin’!” growled one in a surly voice, while 
the other never opened his mouth. Then they 
looked at each other with meaning question in their 
eycs. How were they going to keep this unwel- 
come visitor from betraying them? 

‘I’m going to ask you,” said the Boy sweetly, 
‘*to be so kind as to stop trapping on this pond. 
Of course, you didn’t know it, but this is my pond, 
and there is no trapping allowed on it. It is re- 


| served, you know, and I don’t want a single one of 


| ing and tingling with anger. 


my beavers killed.” 

The man with the axe scowled fiercely and said 
nothing. But the other, the one who had been 
driving the stakes, laughed in harsh derision. 

‘*You don’t, hey, sonny?” he answered. ‘Well, 
you just wait an’ watch us. We'll show ye whose 
beaver they be!” And, turning his back in scorn 
of his interlocutor’s youth, he knelt down again to 
drive another stake. The man who had not 
spoken, however, stood leaning on his axe, eying 
the Boy with an ugly expression of menace. 

The Boy’s usually quiet blood was now pound 
His alert eyes had 
measured the whole situation, and noted that the 
men had no firearms but their rifles, which were 
leaning against a tree on the shore fifty yards 
away. ; 

“Stop!” he cried, with so confident a tone of 
authority that the kneeling man looked up, though 
with a sneer on his face. ‘‘Unless you go away 
from this pond at once I’ll get the men from the 
camp, and they’ll make you go. They’ll not be so 
polite as I am. You’re just poachers, anyway. 
And the boys will, like as not, just run you clean 
out of the country. Will you do as I ask you, or 
shall I go and get them?” 

The man with the axe spat out some French 
curse which the Boy didn’t understand very clearly. 
But the man at the stakes jumped up again. 

“You'll stay right where you are, sonny, till 
we’re done with you,” he snarled. ‘You under- 
stand? You’re a-goin’ to git hurt ef ye gits in our 
way any! See?” 

The Boy was now in a white rage, but he kept 
his wits cool and his eyes watchful. He realized 
at this moment that he was in great danger, but 
this only made him the more resolute. | 

‘“‘All right. You've decided!” he said slowly. 


| «*We’ll see what the boys will have to say about it.” 


As he spoke he made a movement as if to turn, 
but without taking his eyes from the enemy. The 
movement just served to swing his little rifle into 
a readier position. 

At his first move the man with the axe took a 
step forward, and swung up his axe with a peculiar 
gesture which the Boy understood. He had seen 
the woodsmen throw their axes. He knew well 
their quickness and their deadly precision. But 
quickness and precision with his rifle were his own 
special pride. Even as the axe was on the verge of 
leaving the poacher’s hand the rifle cracked 
sharply. The poacher yelled a curse, and his arm 
dropped. The axe flew wide, landing nowhere 
near its aim. On the instant both the half-breeds 
turned and raced for their rifles on the shore. 

“*Stop, or I’ll shoot you both!” shouted the Boy. 
In their wild fury at being so balked by a boy both 
men trusted to his missing his aim, or to the hope 
that his gun was not a repeater. They ignored his 
command and rushed on. The Boy was just going 
to shoot again, aiming at their legs, when, to his 
amazement and inconceivable relief, out from 
behind the tree where the poachers’ rifles leaned 
came Jabe. Snatching up one of the guns he 
echoed the Boy’s command. 

“Stop right there!” he ordered curtly. ‘An’ 
up with your hands, too! Mebbe youse kin fling 
a knife slick ez ye kin an axe.” 


aX 


The half-breeds stood like stones. One held up 
both hands; but the other only held up his left, his 
right being helpless. They knew there was nothing 
to say. They were fairly caught. They were 
poaching. The tall lumberman had seen the axe 
flung. Their case was a black one, and any 
attempt to explain could do no less than make it 
worse. They did not even dare to look at each 
other, but kept their eyes fixed on Jabe’s face. 

The Boy came swiftly to Jabe’s side. 

‘*Neat shot!” said the woodsman; but the note 
of astonished admiration in his tone was the most 
thrilling compliment the Boy had ever received. 

‘‘What are you going to do with them, Jabe?” 
he inquired mildly. 

““That’s fer you to say! They’re yourn!” 
answered Jabe, keeping his eyes on the prisoners. 

The Boy looked the two culprits over carefully 
with his calm, boyish gaze. He was overwhelm- 
ingly elated, but would have died rather than show 
it. His air was that of one who is quite used to 
capturing two outlaws—and having axes hurled 
at his head—and putting bullets through men’s 
shoulders. He could not help feeling sorry for the 
man with the bullet through his shoulder. 

‘*Well, Jabe,” he said presently, ‘‘we can’t let 
them go with their guns, because they’re such 
sneaking brutes they’d shoot us from behind a tree. 
And we can’t let them go without their guns, be- 
cause we can’t be sure they wouldn’t starve before 
they got to their own homes. And we don’t want 
to take them into camp, for the fellows would prob- 
ably treat them as they deserve—and I don’t want 
them to get anything so bad as that!” 

‘*Mavbe it might be better not to let the hands git 
hold of’em!” agreed Jabe. ‘‘They’d be rough!” 

A gleam of hope came into the prisoners’ eyes. 
The unwounded one spoke. And he had the per- 
spicacity to address himself to the Boy rather than 
to Jabe, thereby conciliating the Boy appreciably. 

“Let us go!” he petitioned, choking down his 
rage. ‘‘We’ll swear to quit, right now an’ fer 
good, an’ not to try to git back at yez!” 

‘“*Ye’ll have to leave yer guns!” said Jabe. 

‘*They’re the only guns we got, an’ they’re our 
livin’ fer the winter!” protested the half-breed, still 
looking at the Boy. 

‘If we take away their guns what’s the good of 
making them swear?” demanded the Boy, step- 
ping up and gazing into their eyes. ‘‘No, ps4 
if they give their oath they’ll stick to it. Where’s 
your camp, men?” 

‘*Over yonder, about three mile!” answered the 
spokesman, nodding toward the northeast. 

‘“*If we give you back your guns,” went on the 
Boy gently, ‘will you both give us your oath to 
clear right out of this country altogether, and not 
trap at all this side of the line? And will you take 
oath, also, that you will never, in any way, try to 
get even with either him or me for having downed 
you this way?” 

“*Sartain!” responded the spokesman. ‘I'll 
swear to all that! An’ I won’t never want to git 
even, if you use us so gentlemanlike!” 


ot 


‘*And will you swear, too!” inquired the Boy, 
turning to the silent one who had thrown the axe 
at him. The fellow glared at him for a moment, 
then glanced at his wounded arm, which hung limp 
at his side. At last he answered, with a growl: 

“Yes, I'll swear! Got to! Curse you!” 

‘“‘Good!” said the Boy. ‘‘That’s the best way 
for all of us. ere will you take their oaths? 
You know how better than I do.” 

“All right!” responded the latter, shrugging his 
shoulders in a way which said, ‘‘It’s your idee, not 
mine!” Then he proceeded to bind each man 
separately by an oath which left no loophole, and 
which was sealed by all that their souls held 
sacred. This done, he handed back the rifles, 
and the two poachers, without a word, turned 
their backs and made off at a swift lope straight 
up the open pond. The Boy and Jabe watched 
them till they vanished among the trees. Then, 
with a shy little laugh, the Boy picked up the axe 
which had been hurled at his bend. 

“*I’m glad he left me this,” he murmured, ‘‘to 
kind of remember him by!” 

‘*The sneakin’ skunk!” growled Jabe. ‘If I’d 
had my way it’d be the penitentiary for the both 
of ’em!” 

That evening, when the whole story was told, 
the woodsmen were indignant for a time because 
the half-breeds had been let go; but at last they 
gave heed to Jabe’s representations, and acknowl- 
edged that the Boy’s plan had saved a ‘“‘sight of 
bother.” 
however, they took a big piece of smooth board 
and painted the following sign, to be nailed up on 
a conspicuous tree beside the pond: 
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NOTICE 
Tuis 1s Boy’s Ponp. No TRAPPING HERE. 
Ir ANyBopy Wants TO SAY WHy Nor? 
LAWLOoR’s Camp WILL Let Hiw Know. 


| 
| 








To guard against future difficulties, | 
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IF YOU SEAL 
YOUR JARS WITH 





you need never be afraid 
afterwards of opening and 
looking into a single jar of 
spoiled or moldy fruit. 


Paruco Rubber Jar Rings 
are very different from the 
ordinary mismade, mis- 
handled jar rings sold in 
bulk. Yet they cost no more. 


Paruco rings are made of the 
finest rubber and snugly packed 
in round dust-proof boxes, so that 
every ring is kept clean and in 
perfect shape and condition until 
you use it, and will make an abso- 
lutely tight permanent seal. 


Ask Your Dealer. If he hasn’t 
Paruco rings take no others. 
Send ten cents and two cents 
postage (12c) direct to us for each 
dozen desired, stating whether 
you use ‘‘Mason,’’ ‘‘ Lightning- 
Seal’’ or ‘‘Vacuum-Seal’’ jars. 


Very pretty and interesting litule 
bouok free for post-card request. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 


COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. 
Branches from Coast to Coast. 





















STAIN f2 
Varnish 


of 
~ \ Good Paint 


is this ‘‘Acme Quality”’ 

circle on the label. 

Bt Everything that goes 
on with a brush—paints, 
enamels, stains, varnishes— 

of known definite worth bear 

i this mark. Insist on it 

when you buy. 











wah 


How to correctly select and apply 
paints is explained by practical 
painters in “ The Selection and Use 
of Pamts and Finishes,’’ the only 

complete aint text book ever pub- 
lished, Very valuable, but mailed 
| absolutely free on request. 


Dept. M 
Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
Detroit, Mich. 





Of all the man- 
tels made yon will 
tind none quite so 
distinctive as the 


ROYAL 


and the reason is 
thatevery ROYAL 

ANTEL made is 
in rtf an “Art 


a ; 

Free — Our wonderful little “ Suggestion 
Book,” a beautifully illustrated book on In- 
terior Decoration, Color Harmony, Proper 
Contrasts, etc. ‘Tells you just how to decorate 
and finish the interior of rooms, halls, etc. 

Heavy illustrated catalogue, largest published, 
free on receipt of 12 cents to cover postage. 


WHITE MANTEL & TILE CO. . 
505 White Building Knoxville, Tenn. 
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‘Tre aaa tt all my if 
and never Jost a tooth 
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om the appearance of the 
first tin ite pearl eve 
mouth should be familiar 
“with Bae ae PUSS, fragrant 
ve giving iquid 
¢ eeittos that kéeps the’ 
» mouth and teeth at their 
be t—> 






25 CENTS 
DRuUGGISTS 


SAMPLE FREE 


Hdvess, E.W.HOYT & CO. Zove// Massr 














(LET ME SEND YOU | 
THE “IDEAL S25.2% 


COOnRER 


COOK BOOK FREE. 


This book literally bristles with prize winning 
and tested bebing and cooking recipes ; how to 
select and are meats, fish and fowl, and a 
hundred va on ale hints to housewives. I'll send 
you a copy free if you write today and give us the 
name of your dealer, because I want to tell you 
about the wonders of the 


Ideal = 


the modern device that is revolu- 
tionizing cooking meth- 
ods the world over. You 
simply have no idea what 
a change you can bring 
about in palatable cook- 
ing, time, labor and fuel 
saving by the use of 
our Ideal Steam Cooker. 
Reduces fuel bills 50 per 
cent., food bills fully 25 


The Ideal comes in both 
round and square shapes — 
both have WHISTLES to 
warn when water is needed. 
Cooks a whole meal for the 
whole family, meats, vege- 
tables, custards, everything 
over one burner of any 
stove. No watching, no 
basting; nothing over- 
done or underdone. Holds 
12 one-quart jars for can- 
ning fruit. 











Cc 
doesn't we'll supply yen. 
Send for cook book any- 
way, today. : 
THE TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk E 5, TOLEDO, OHIO 
County, State and General Agents Wanted 


MASON 
Fruit Jar Opener and Sealer 


Fits any size or style of fruit jar, syrup, paint or 
oil can; hot jars can be securely sealed without 
breaking glass or burning hans. ‘Tightly fastened 
tops on cans or jars can be removed! instantly and 
easily. Also opens ordin: tin cans. Sent on 
approval by mail for twenty-five two-cent stamps. 

If it’s net worth much more to you, send it back 
and we will return your stamps. 


i L. A. MASON, 782 Main 8St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


‘WAXED PAPER 


“WALLACE'S HOUSEHOLD” BRAND 


Indispensable for the home during the summer months, 
for keeping fresh and clean bread, pastries, luncheons, 
sandwiches, etc. An absolute necessity for outings, ex- 
cursions and picnic parties. Write for free sample. 


Sold in all department stores. 
NATIONAL WAX & PAPER MFG. CO. 
199-201 Franklin Street, New York 
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tewart’s Iron Fence 
Cheaper than wood ani! lasts forever. 
Has style, finish and the recognition of 
its world-wide reputation as the best 
fence made. Iron vases and settees. 

TS WANTED 
in every town. Ask for Catalogue ' 90 BR. 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., 


“ The World's Greatest Iron Fence Works.” 

















THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


Letters from Successful Girls 


L SAR. give us some more let 
ters from successful girls!” 
Hundreds of girls have been 


asking this ever since reading the 

column full of letters in the = me 
number of Tue JOURNAL. ‘‘We like to know what 
other girls are doing and it encourages us to do our 
best, too,” they say. So here is another column, 
just letters which speak for themselves and for the 
Club. I hope they will make you want to join the 
Club, too, ad my motto is: ‘* Every girl a Club 
member, and every member making moncy Do 
you like the motto? 

If you will read the letters carefully you will find 
out all about the Club, and then the next thing 
will be to write me a letter saying that you, too, 
want to join. 


What the Girls Say 


“ Dear Girls’ Club: 

* My swastika came today. and I surely thank you 
ever and ever so much for it. Ithink Lam the only 
girl in town who has one, and | am immensely proud 
of it. 

* I started out this month to get money for my Easter 
offering to help our little church, and have succeeded 
so well that I not only have ear ned fifteen dollars and 
forty cents for my offering, but also have received my 
beautiful diamond pin and hope for a prize as well 
Not a bad record fora mouth’s work fora school- 
girl!” 


Indeed, it was a very good record, for she won a 
srize of fifteen dollars besides— thirty dollars and 
= cents and a diamond pin in one month, just 
for a little work outside of school hours. 


“Dear Girls’ Club 

‘This morning, much to my delight, the beautiful 
diamond swastika pin arrived. Little did I think, a 
trifle over a month ago, that I should be so successful, 
but much to my surprise it was very easy instead of 
hard. Asa reward I have secured the pin, which is a 
dear, have made lots of money, and secured quite a 
collection of very fine books. I don’t see how THe 
JouRNAL can afford to be so generous to the Club 
members, and I hope that every one of them appre- 
ciates your kindness as Ido. Iam also hoping fora 
prize. It will fill me with enthusiasm should my hopes 
materialize.” 


She won a prize of ten dollars 


“ Dear Girls’ Club: 

‘*T believe | must be the happiest girl in Canada! 
I did not expect to win any prize money at all, and 
when the check for four dollars and fifty cents came 
I was so happy I did not know what to do. I shall 
have my swastika next month. The girls’ letters 
make me want it all the more.” 


“Dear Gils’ Club 

“A few days ago I was charmed to receive my swas- 
tika. It is much finer than I expected it to be, and 
means a great deal to me, as it is at once an emblem of 
the Club and a reward for effort. I want to thank 
you for the pin and for your interest in me and my 
success as a Club member. Kentucky seems a long 
way from Philadelphia, but in the Club life we are 
very close.’ 


“ Dear Girls’ Club: 

“ Every one is telling me how pretty my swastika is, 
and how much they want one like it. Our jeweler was 
asked so many times for the swastika that he tried to 
get some like mine, but he failed, of course. Those 
he tried to make are not half so pretty as mine. 

‘*Who organized this Club, anyway? I think we 
should give him or her a vote of thanks. Hurrah for 
The Girls’ Club! It has enabled me to take a long- 
coveted trip, and I’m a most enthusiastic member in 
consequence.” 


“Dear Girls’ Club: 

“T received my prize check this morning. It was 
so much more than | hoped for and I thank you very, 
very much. I have never regretted having become a 
member of the Club —it has been such a pleasureand 
so full of surprises. 

‘lam going to takea course in Domestic Arts, and 
the money I earned this mouth will pay my three 
months’ tuition, It surely is worth while to be a Club 
member, and I am in tostay.” 





The Summer Girls 
OME: girls, whose winter months are packed 
full of other activities, use their summer for 
active Club work or turn to the Club for help in 
carning money for their summer expenses. ‘They 
always come back when they need money, for 
they know where it can be earned. Here are two 
letters from girls who are sure to be heard from 
every spring: 


“Dear Girls’ Club: 

‘While in school this winter I have been unable to 
work forthe Club, but now that lam planning the most 
profitable way of spending my vacation I find that it 
will be necessary to earn some money for expenses. 
Consequently, here | come again. My beautiful swas- 
tika and Club calendar have been a source of great in- 
spiration to me, reminding me that I accomplished 
much last summer, but I am going to do more this 
summer, and am ina hurry to get to work. You shall 
hear from ime often, I assure you.” 


** Dear Girls’ Club: 

“Have you crossed off vour books this spasmodic 
member who, like a bad penny, turns up about 
ounce in so often? Please don’t drop me, for I am 
really a very enthusiastic member, even though you 
don’t hear from me regularly, and during the next few 
weeks I’m going to do as much as some girls do ina 
year, just to show you what I can doand that I really 
appreciate my membership. Besides, I really want 
money just now, for I have planned the delightfulest 
vacation trip, and if you don't help me to earn the 
necessary money, dear Club, I shall miss the time of 
my life. But I’ m not worrying about it, for you have 
helped me to earn money before, and I feel as confi- 
| dent of going as I could be if I had the money in my 
| 
| 
} 





purse now, I hope all the girls will have as good a 
time as I am anticipating.”’ 


My Letter to You 
Dear Girl Who Reads This : 

I wish very much to enroll your name in the 
| Club, and to help you to earn money. Will you 
| send me your name and address, so that I may 

send you all the Club literature, telling about the 

books, the prizes and the Club pin? There is no 

membership fee and there are no dues to pay. 
| The Club exists for the purpose of helping girls 
| to earn money, which is different from other 
clubs which always require spending. 

If you want to earn money, much or little, all 
you need to do is to write me a letter or postal-card. 
I am here to help you all Ican. Address: 
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MIDSUMMER SUNSHINE 


By Cynthie Westover Alden 


President-General the Internationa At 


Hospital and Fresh -Air Work 


meen O DOUBT you will wonder why 
oe | N I say hospital and fresh-air 
work —why I put the two to 
gether. If you could be here just a 
little while these next eight weeks 
you would not wonder why 
Before we get a chance to send many of the chil 
dren out of the city for a breath of fresh air we will 
be notified that it is too late, for they will be either 
in the hospital, or sick and ought to be sent there. 
So I add the word “‘hospital” that we may be able 
this summer to do more for the little fellows who 
generally fall by the way—those who can’t go to 
the country, and never will go, most likely, until 
they ride out in great state in a beautiful white 
coach behind two beautiful white horses 





Six Tiny Children | Helped to Nurse 


KNOW what I am talking about, for last summer 

I helped to nurse back to life six tiny children, 
all sick with the dreaded typhoid fever. Through 
the hottest weather these babies lay at the point of 
death. The heartrending part of it all was that the 
six were blind—three little girls and three little 
boys. Two got well in eight weeks, but four strug 
gled through three weary months before they could 
get out of bed. 

Rachel, Annie, 
slowest to get well. 


Robbie and Abraham were the 
Several times we thought they 
had slipped away from us. Too weak to talk, 
lying so still in the darkness of blindness, it was 
often difficult to tell whether they knew what was 
going on or not. I would slip my fingers into 
Rachel’s closed hand every day and say: 
**Let us see how strong you are today, 
Squeeze just as hard as you can.” 

For weeks there was no recognition, but when, 
as a response, the tiny pressure of the fingers did 
come it was all I could do not to burst into tears. 
Those sightless eyes would look up at me and try 
so hard to see. The joyful pressure of the fingers 
seemed to declare the delight of the soul in having 
some way of showing it was still there. 

Shall we ever forget that day when, 
long silence, she replied, ‘‘ Yes, doctor,” 
his questions ? 

**Do you know who I am, Rachel?” I eagerly 
demanded, so jealous that the doctor should get 
the first recognition. 

**Mrs. Alden,” she whispered, and, well, I am 
not ashamed to say I cried for sure that time. 

What a time they all had the day Robbie’s 
temperature went up after he had been allowed 
some junket, and how afraid they were that their 
temperature would fail to get the same attention 
from the nurses. Even the ice-baths were not 
objected to when they understood that the bad 
fever fairies were afraid and would run away from 
any one wrapped up in a cold sheet. 

‘*f am mad at the nurse for washing me so 
much,” said Abraham, one morning. ‘‘She don’t 
know how to bathe boys and girls. I am not dirty 
I don’t need a bath every minute.” 

**Listen, and I'll tell you a story,” I said. 

He listened most intently, as did the others, for 
they, too, felt they were being imposed upon by so 
many baths. I told of the bad fever fairies who 
were burning them up with fever. They noted 
with interest, thereafter, the temperature reports. 

‘*Annie, dear, your temperature is 104. You | 
must be a brave little girl and let me wrap you up 
in the sheet again,” said the nurse next day. 

‘‘What am I now?” whispered Annie, as the 
thermometer was being examined, an hour later. 
“One hundred and two,”’ answered the nurse. 

A soft chuckle was followed by the words, ‘* Two 
bad fairies skinned out.” Annie is an Italian and 
the tomboy of the Home—but sweet and lovely, 
and she sings like a bird. 


Rachel 


after her 
to one ol 


Help for the Stay-at-Home Sick 


UT what shall we do this summer for the real sick 
ones left to stay in the hot city while everybody 
else is ‘‘out of town for the season”? Won’t you 
help us delay that last ride in the ‘‘little white 
wagon”? We have fresh-air homes, fresh-air 
tents and fresh-air camps. — as fast as a two- 
dollar-bill comes in for our hospital and fresh-air 
fund a little child will be selected for a week’s 
outing. You will be surprised how the pink gets 
into the cheeks during a stay of seven days on the 
beach digging for clams, or a week in the hills 
picking berries and hunting snakes. 

Help me meet the hospital bills, too. 
here all summer, and there are other Sunshine 
members here who will help. Make your own 
vacation the brighter by sending at least enough to 
give one lad or lassie an outing. If they are too 
sick to go away, then help get milk and medicine 
to pull them through. Poor little things! They 
can’t escape the heated atmosphere, and you can. 

Send ten cents for a car-ride, a boat-ride, a dish 
of ice cream, a bottle of milk or a piece of ice that 
may save a life. 

Ah! don’t forget the ice. 
flowers and fruit to an old lady confined to her 
bed. She told me the baby in the next flat was 
sick, and asked me to please call a doctor, for 
that baby was the only joy they had in that tene- 
ment-house. 

My visit is told in the following four stanzas. 
Read them, and then try to forget, if you can, that 
ten cents’ worth of milk and ten cents’ worth of ice 
would no doubt have saved that baby. But 
everybody who knew of its needs ‘‘forgot” until 
too late—for it died. 


I shall stay 


One day I took some 


” 


“I Dess Dey Fordet 


“Put ice on her head,’’ said the doctor; 
“Move quick, don’t delay or she'll die; 
Bring some milk at the same time— step lively ; 
I doubt we can save her — we'll try ! 


“You poor, rage starved little baby, 
No wonder the heat laid you low; 
How you're living at all in such weather 
The angels above only know.’ 


“No ice and no milk,’’ sobbed the mother ; 
‘“No money, no food in the house; 
Don’t tell me God cares for His loved ones: 
What we have wouldn’t feed e’en a mouse. 


‘If there were a God He’d send some one 
To save you from starving, my pet.’ 
" Don’ t kv, mamma, dear,’’ said the baby ; 
“He told ’em —I dess dey fordet.” 
— CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN 


Send all contributions to the ‘“‘Hospital and 
Fresh-Air Fund,” International Sunshine Society, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Its 


remarkable ease 


of operation accounts 
for a saving of time, 

bother and ice in making 

a cream that’s distinctively 
light, delicious and velvety 
—and noticeably superior 
in richness and purity to 
any you've ever bought. 
Mechanically balanced gear- 
ing assures speedy response 
of the famous Wheel Dasher 
and Automatic Twin Scrapers 
to the merest efforts of a child 
of ten. Other features incor 
porated in the Lightning Freezer 
are —the finest pails made, 
with electric welded wire 
hoops that can’t fall off, and 
drawn steel can bottoms that 
won't dent, leak or fall out. 
The Lightning Freezer for 

convenience, economy 

and durability — always ! 


dusist on having the Lightning Freezer; 
every dealer can supply it. 

Write for a copy of “Frozen Sweets,” by a 

prominent cooking authority. It gives the 

newer recipes for ice creams and other frozen 

desserts; also tells how to nake two kinds of 

ice cream in one freezer at the same time. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 
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I3 OWNED, CONTROLLED, OPERATED and MANAGED 
BY THE SAME INTERESTS TODAY AS DURING THE 
PAST THIRTY YEARS 


More attention given to 


PURITY, QUALITY, FLAVOR 
and EVERY DETAIL of manufacture than ever before 


LOLITA 


This COCOA in the brown 
screw top can is what you should insist on 
getting from your grocer. 


’ 
Quality and @ Flavor as well as Economy on 


you get Purity, 
account of its strength, no Fillers or Adulterants 
being used in its manufacture. 


ABSOLUTE PURITY 


May Cost a little more than some but 
CHEAPER in the End, and then it’s 


























BETTER you know. (i a, A 
LL. YOUR GROCER CAN SUPPLY YOU. y Zs 
i ~ Lo 


For HEALTH and STRENGTH eat . \) g 
Chocolate Dipped 
TRISCUIT WAFER S 


This Mantel $18 °° 


Freight prepaid East of 
Mississippi River 








Made of Oak with Quarter 
Sawed Veneered Columns 
and Quarter Sawed top box 
eautiful golden 
polish finish. Height 7ft., 
width 4 ft. 6 in. or § ft. 
Bevel Plate Mirror 18 x 36. 
We furnish Tile Grates 
and Burners at low prices. 


shelf, b 





Lescot. 


159 G“* 
N H ] M ] are all well constructed 
ationa antels and highly finished and 
sold direct at factory prices. Our catalog, one 
of the most expensive ever issued, showing 100 
different styles and kinds, sent free. 





NATIONAL LUMBER COMPANY 
1625 Fifth Avenue McKeesport, Pa. 











DR. PYE H. CHAVASSE 
London, England 
in his “Advice to Mothers,” says the best 
artificial food for children is cow’s milk and 


ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 
For Mothers 
ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS 


Grocers and Druggists ; F 
Postal to the importers, 92 Hudson Street, New York, will 





bring you book “‘Advice to Mothers,” free. 
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An Elementary Lesson in Fancy Sewing 


AND-SEWING is in great demand, and 
the individuality of hand-made things is 
appreciated as it has not been in many 

years. Soon it will not be creditable if a girl 
cannot make a good buttonhole; and as to 
decorative fancy stitches, hemstitching, and 
especially lace-inserting, you will really have to 
know how to do these things, because you will 
want to wear hand-made clothes since they are 
to be more and more the style, and you can afford 
to wear them if you can do the work yourself. 
Take hemstitching, for instance. It is easier 
to hemstitch than it is to do plain hemming, and 
yet there are many people who go about it in the 
wrong way. There are several rather compli- 
cated knot hemstitches, but in this case, as in 
all others, the simplest way is the best. Now, 
here is the most simple, straightforward way to 
hemstitch: Draw out from three to five threads 
of the fabric along the line where the hem is to 
be fastened. If you want a half-inch hem draw out 
the threads an inch and a quarter from the edge. 
First turn the fabric a quarter of an inch over, then 
one-half inch over, and baste it accurately against the 
lower edge of the drawn-out thread line. If you are 
hemstitching a square you should baste the hem on 
the two opposite sides first, in order to have the 
corners right. The inside overfold should be cut 
away in the corners to within an eighth of an inch of 
the drawn-out line running at right angles to the 
one you are basting and also to within an eighth of 
an inch of the top of this overfold. The second dia- 
gram in the first illustration on this page shows this 
quite clearly. Now, it will be necessary to baste these 
small eighth-of-an-inch turnovers as indicated in the 
same diagram. ‘This insures keeping the corner 
true and square. Nowturnover the corner and entire 
side an eighth of an inch and again half an inch until 
it lies accurately against the upper edge of this 
second side. Be very careful to have the open, drawn 
lines of the corners match each other perfectly, and 
when you hold the corner thus prepared for hem- 
stitching to the light you will see that it, like the hem, 
is only double except on the extreme edges. Unless 
the corner is cut away after this fashion it is very 
clumsy. 


OU are now ready to hemstitch. Hold the work 

over the forefinger of the left hand and use a fine 
needle and fine cotton. First take a regular hemming 
stitch, holding the end of the thread until the work is 
advanced a few stitches in order to fasten it. Do not 
put a knot in it. Insert the needle under a small 
group of threads in the drawn-out line, as shown 
in the first diagram. Draw the thread through 
its full length, pulling toward the top of the hem, with 
the thumb holding the hem firmly against the drawn- 
out line. Insert the needle again back of the group 
of threads, as in the second diagram, taking a regular 
plain hemming stitch through the fabric and through 
the overfold. Draw the thread out its full length. 
This is the most simple kind of hemstitching. 


HERE is a most delightful and very little known 

stitch by which lace is applied to a fine fabric such 
as a handkerchief. It is known as “incrustation” 
and may be used both for insertions and edges. To 
execute this work lay the lace over the fabric on the 
edge to the depth of half an inch or so. Baste it 
straight to a thread, a little distance from the edge 
of the lace. Now insert the needle in the fabric this 
side of the edge of the lace, and take a stitch back- 
ward in the fabric, as indicated in Figure 1. Draw 
the thread tight and put the needle in the fabric in 
the same hole in which it was first inserted, and bring 


it out through the fabric and the extreme edge of the lace, as in Figure 2. 
Draw the thread through the full length. Take a stitch back through 
the lace edge and the fabric and bring it out in the hole where the 
thread leaves the ground material, or in the hole which was pierced 
in the previous stitch (Figure 3). Draw this thread through its full 
length, insert the needle as though taking the stitch a second time, and 
bring it out in the fabric on the line with the last stitch which was 
taken through the fabric, as in Figure 4. Repeat this until the lace is 
fastened to the fabric. On the back it will appear like a herringbone 
Stitch. Drawing the thread tight in this way and making practically 
4 stitch and a half each time, the lace is thereby finished with a pretty 


open edge which looks like hemstitching. Now ct 
from under the lace to within 
an eighth of an inch from the 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 























In Hemstitching a Square the Inside 
Overfold is Cut Away at the Corners 

















Different Positions of the Needle 
in the “Incrustation”’ Stitch 
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Examples of “Rolling” and 
“Whipping” 


stitch on the left a 
the needle throug 


same size, and he 
tion. 


holding the loop 


it away the linen the purl to the o 





edge. This raw edge does not 
make the work weak; it will 
launder very well. French 
women are not the least bit 
afraid of a raw edge on the 
Wrong side of a thing, and very 
often they avoid in this way 
what might be called sewing a 
thing to death—the kind of 
relentless sewing which takes 
away much grace and spon- 
taneity. 





NSERTIC INS are. of course, 

not incrusted except in very 
beautiful or small bitsof work. 
The usual way for putting in 
Insertions in lingerie and the 
like is far more simple. They 
May be either rolled and 








material. Here is the method: Lay the lace over 
the surface of the material and fasten it on the 
right side with fine running stitches on each 
extreme edge, as shown in the first diagram of 
rolling and whipping. Cut away the linen on 
the back to within a sixteenth of an inch of where 
it is sewed, and then on the wrong side, by very 
close top sewing, whip in this raw edge to the edge 
of the insertion, as in the second diagram. The 
work must be very closely sewed in order not to 
pull out. If it is closely sewed it is absolutely 
firm. French women usually, after basting 
the insertions in the pattern, cut the linen and 
roll and whip as the work proceeds, but this is 
much more difficult. It is, however, necessary 
to roll the material in the case of a lace edge, and 
this is dane by rolling the edge slightly between 
the thumb and forefinger. Then lay the edge 
out straight over the forefinger and the material 
straight in front of it, and slip the needle under 
the rolled edge and through the extreme edge of 
the lace, as shown in the lower diagram of rolling 
and whipping. 


NOTHER very important factor in lingerie 
work is buttonholes. Embroidery buttonhole 
stitch is quite different from the stitch with which a 
buttonhole is made. The diagrams are given at 
the bottom of the page. First run the edge of what 
will be the buttonhole down the left side and up the 
right. With sharp scissors cut in between these 
two lines. Turn the work so as to hold the button- 
hole lengthwise over the forefinger with the left side 
toward you, the edge of the buttonhole away from 
you—this last point is particularly important. Insert 
the needle over the open edge, pointing it exactly 
toward you with the thread thrown to the left. Now, 


‘holding the thread over the third and little finger of 


the right hand, carry the double portion of it, next 
to the eye, to the left and throw it over the needle. 
Draw the needle through the full length of the 
thread, forming a knot on the upper side of the edge. 
In this work do not let the thread leave the right 
hand until it draws the stitch fully through. Indraw- 
ing the stitch through it is again wrapped over the 
third and little finger and is ready to throw over the 
next stitch. When the end of the buttonhole is reached 
allow the knot of the loop stitch to come forward on 
the lower edge rather than on the upper as before. 
This finishes the little lip of the buttonhole which 
wears well around the button. About four stitches 
will turn this corner. Turnthe work and buttonhole 
the second side in the same way asthe first. When the 
starting-point is again reached insert the needle over 
the two edges. Draw a plain stitch through and then 
another through the same holes. On these two 
stitches make three or four buttonhole stitches. Insert 
the needle and fasten the thread on the wrong side. 


UTTONHOLE loops—the diagrams of which 
are shown below—are made with the same 
stitch, and as they are much used on blouses to 
fasten the collar and cuff bands you will want to 
know how to do them propérly. Slip in the knotted 
thread by running it under the hem or tuck, bringing 
the knot on the right side, which you can afterward 
cut off. This first stitch is taken through at the 
right-hand side of the loop. Put the needle in the 
distance from this stitch of the width of the loop. 
Take it through the edge of the material, keep- 
ing the thread to the left. Throw the thread over 
as you would form a buttonhole stitch. This twists 
the thread on the loop. Now take the needle in 
to the same stitch on the right where you began 
the work. Again put the needle through the same 
nd make another buttonhole loop. Once again take 
h the stitch on the right. You have now four threads 


forming your loop, and if you have taken the buttonhole stitch through 
properly you will have no difficulty in making these loops all the 


‘Id together as in the second figure in the illustra 


Now, on this right-hand corner take a buttonhole stitch into 
the material to make the 
held the loop toward you. 


start firm. Up to this point you have 
Now turn the work so that you are 
away from you. Continue to buttonhole on the 


loop exactly as you did the buttonhole itself, in every case throw- 
ing the thread around to the left over the needle and drawing 


utside of the loop. This gives you an absolutely 
regular, firm, wiry loop which 


= wears beautifully and washes 





f 





aly 


well. In embroidery button- 
holing the purl is toward you, 


but in tailor buttonholing the 
purl is away from you; thus 
the two stitches have a totally 
different construction. When 
. = you have finished it around 
to the lefthand corner take 
one buttonhole stitch through 
the material, slip the needle 


under and fasten off on the 
wrong side. By-the-way, let 
me tell you that on your 
blouse the eye at the waist in 
the back ought to be button- 
holed over, and if you will 
buttonhole tiny brass rings 
they will be the very nicest 
things to attach the skirt to 
the blouse. These button- 











wtipped, or, more simple still, 
fy May be put in by over- 


Sewing without rolling the Begin with the Upp« 


Showing Just How a Buttonhole is Made. 


+r Left-Hand Diagram 


How to Make a Buttonhole Loop. Start 
with the Upper Left-Hand Diagram 


holes and loops can be most 
successfully done with fine em- 
broidery cotton. 
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Suits and Skirts 
Reduced One-Fifth 


All of our Summer materials 
must be closed out at once 
to make room for Fall goods. 


— 





Todothis, we 
will make to 
order any suit, 
skirt, jacket or 
rain coat illus- 
trated in our 
Summer cata- 
logue from any 
of our materials 
at a reduction 
of one-fifth 
. from the cata- 


_ logue prices. 
Biitnow $8.00 
See ow $12.00 
ee... $16.00 
a now $2.80 
Re. now $4.80 
Birt, now $7.20 
St now $9.60 
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| Over 100 styles and 300 materials from which to select. 


We guarantee to fit you and give you 
| entire satisfaction or refund your money. 


This sale will positively end as soon as our stock of 
Summer fabrics is sold. rite for Catalogue and Sam- 

les to-day. Sent frge on request to any part of the 

Jnited States. 

The catalogue shows all the latest New York Styles 
and contains our copyrighted measurement chart. 
Write to-day. You will receive them by return mail. 


Summer Shirt-Waists 
Special Values 


We have some exceedingly pretty styles in 
ready-made Shirt-Waists for Summer wear, 
are offering them at prices much below those 
usually asked for goods of equal quality and style. 


K-519. This fash- 
ionable Waist in 
Batiste is a favor- 
ite selection be 

cause of its lavish 
useof Vallacewith 
hemstitched finish 
andPrincesstucks. 
The lace is unique 
ly applied to form 
an elaborate yoke 
effect, and groups 
of tucks suggest a 
yoke at the back, 
| where a box-plait 
| isemployed tocon 
ceal the fastening. 
The graceful el- 
bow sleeves are 
tucked horizon 

| tally and display 
| the popular lace 
| cuffs that are con- 
| structed to match 
| the collar. Can 
| be furnished with 
short sleeves and 
in white only. 


Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 


Price $1.75 
Postage 10c. 








K-564. ‘The Marie Antoi- 
nettetucked collar with flu- 
ted edging, and the chic 
cuffs decorated with a row 
of hemstitching to corre- 
spond withshoulderseams, 
lend a Parisian air to this 
charming Waist of fine 
quality Dotted Swiss. Clus- 
ters of fine short tucks, al- 
ternated with wider tucks, 
furnish a semi-yoke in 
front, and the back is 
tucked to match. Pearl 
buttons emphasize the 
decorative effect. The 
fineness of the material 
and the elaborate treat- 
ment make this waist es- 
pecially appropriate for 
dressy occasions. Can be 
furnished in white only, 
with short sleeves, 


Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 
Price $1.98 
Postage 10c 





Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes: 


Suspender Suits,- - - $5.00 to $15.00 
Tailored Suits, - - - $7.50 to $25.00 
Shirt-Waist Suits, - - $6.00 to $20.00 
| Sik Suita, - - - - Qe weae 
qempes Suits, - - =  $6,00 to $20.00 
kiss, - - - - - §3.50t0$15.00 
ackets, - - - - - $6.00 to $20.00 
in Coats, - - - - $8.75 to $18.00 
Shirt-Waists, - - - 98 cents to $4.98 
Muslin Underwear, - - 24 cents to $3.98 
Wash Dresses, - - - $2.25 to $8.95 
Black Silk Coats,- - - $4.98 to $14.75 


Write to-day for our Catalogue of 
Summer Styles and Samples of ma- 
terials, sent FREE by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


221 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 
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The New Woven Bead-Work 


Originated by Mabel Cortelyou 


HERE is nothing perhaps which better 

shows how popular the really artistic 

has become than its application to 
craftwork. The various associations and 
societies of Arts and Crafts are simplifying 
embroidery and other ornamentation on 
fabrics to such an extent that with small ex- 
penditure and a limited amount of work 
beautiful effects can be produced in very 
serviceable things. The craft, or manual 
part of art, is wonderfully dignified in these 
broad applications, and we are getting that 
which might be more correctly termed Art- 
craft than Arts and Crafts. Ornamentation 
as applied to fabrics is artistic in proportion 
as it can be made to seem an integral part of 
the fabric itself. 

In the bead-work here illustrated we have 
an exceedingly good example of an incorpo 
rated ornament. In order to make room for 
the introduction of the decoration some of 
the threads are drawn out and the thread 
which holds the beads is woven back, thus 
sinking the beads into the fabric instead of 
laying them on the surface. The fabrics 
used for this kind of work are necessarily 
coarse, and suitable for outdoor things as 
well as for cottage portitres or wall-hangings. 
These burlap-like materials are known as 
monk’s cloth, linen crash, or antique canvas, 
and it is quite possible to buy any of these 
in the ordinary furnishing shops. Burlaps 
have become so popular as wall coverings 
and the like that they are generally avail- 
able. The “Alaska Indian’’ beads are of 
large size, about as big as small peas. The 
inexpensive ones come in only a few colors, 
but then it is better to use only a few colors. 
It is possible to get very good white, black, 
Indian red, madder, green and yellow beads, 
and these are quite sufficient for the designs 
used in these illustrations. 


The design in the portitre is varied in width, and in the lower two 
rows it is reversed in a single border so as to form a diamond in the 
threads. In the upper two rows the point border alone is used. Pre- 
paratory to working in the beads, draw out the threads to the width 
of two inches, and with coarse sewing-cotton hemstitch a five-inch hem 
in the top of the portitre against this line of drawn-out threads. In 
the bottom of the portitre draw out the threads to the width of three 


inches and a half and hemstitch a ten- 
inch hem against the open thread band. 
Five threads may be taken up in each 
hemstitch. You are now ready to weave 
in the beads. This work should be 
done with a large-eyed, blunt needle 
and linen carpet-thread in color to match 
the ground, and is started at the extreme 
right edge of the bands at the base of 
the drawn-out threads. Fasten the 
thread against the first hemstitch and 
proceed to weave in the beads after the 
patterns which are quite clear in the 
illustrations. 


HE corners of two designs for porch 

table-covers give you an opportunity 
to be original, for you can readily see 
chat if you vary the size of the table- 
cover you will have to think out your 
corner a little beforehand. These 
table-covers are thirty-seven inches 
square when finished, including a two- 
inch hem. In both cases the corner is 
in solid beads, and in one case you will 
notice that the entire border is a solid 
bead-work. This is even more Indian 
in effect than where spaces of the 
threads are allowed to alternate with 


the beads, as in the triangle design shown in the portitre and the 


corner of the other table-cover. 


The solid bead-work in the cushion illustrated is done in green and 
white, and as the repeat or unit of the design is small, it is easy to do. 
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49 —Portiere of Linen Crash with Indian 
Bead-Work Borders of Varied Widths 





50 — Charmingly Cool in Effect is This Monk’s-Cloth 
Cushion Woven in Emerald-Green and White Beads 


Described by Mrs. Wilson 


second row before starting the third. It 
will require a little judgment if you should 
use finer materials, because in making the 
hemstitch preparatory to doing the work, 
if you take up too many threads your bead- 
work will not be compact, and if you do 
not take up enough the bead-work will be 
crowded. A little experimenting will help 
you in this. Do not hesitate to undertake 
this work because it is entirely new to you. 
It is, in fact, original work and you are not 
likely to have seen it before, but, as the mate- 
rials are not at all fine, you will be able to 
arrive at some result even if you do not effect 
it by the exact method herein described. 
You may find that you could work out a way 
of your own for weaving in the beads. The 
point is to weave them in, for the craft would 
really lose its charm if they should be set on 
the surface. It will make no particular 
difference if the beads are not of uniform 
size; in fact, it is impossible to get them of 
exactly the same size. 


HE cushion design in emerald green and 
white beads is charmingly cool in effect. 
The edge of this design is a pretty feature 
and it is copied from an old Indian purse. 
It is made inthis way: On the edge of the 
finished cushion fasten in the thread in an 
overhand stitch. Now string one green bead, 
one white and one green bead and take 
another overhand stitch. Carry the thread 
back through the last bead, string one green 
bead, take an overhand stitch close to the 
last, carry the thread back through the green 
bead, string one white and one green bead, 
take an overhand stitch and carry the thread 
back through the last green bead. 
This is a very pretty border to use in fine 
beads on bead-purses or cardcases, and the 
work should be done from left to right. 


This work is essentially Indian in character, and for this reason it is 
very interesting as a possible national handicraft. Some craft society 
in England not long ago, in making up an international exhibit, dis- 
played Indian bead-work as American national needlecraft. This is 
exceedingly interesting and makes it seem quite worth while to develop 
bead-work and to popularize Indian handicraft in this line. Certainly 
we do not need to consider ourselves without a distinctively national 


form of needlework when we think of 
the very advanced development of bead- 
work among our Indians. This savage 
craft is capable of further development, 
and it may be put to very serviceable 
uses. It is strong and unfading and 
becomes a kind of mosaic needlework. 
Its durability makes it valuable for 
summer porch furnishings. 


HERE could be no more suitable 

curtains for veranda doors, while the 
little table-covers for the porch book- 
tables and tea-tables are so weighted 
by this bead border that they will not 
blow over. Very good bands for drap- 
ing back portitres or hangings could be 
made of the beads strung and woven 
together solidly, or strings of beads 
twisted together would make a pretty 
fastener for these portitres. It is some- 
times practical and convenient to par- 
tition rooms in rustic cottages and 
bungalows, and curtains weighted in 
this way by their ornamentation make 
the most successful fabric partition 
which can be devised, and one de- 
cidedly better than screens. Some of 
the burlaps are woven with the threads 


of the woof in one color and of the warp in another. An exceedingly 
charming effect is produced by drawing out the threads in a square, 
as for a table-cover, and weaving in the beads in the one case into the 
threads of one color, and in the other into the threads of the second 


After you have done one you can abandon your pattern, and copy color. This gives three decided colors in the fabric itself: one pro- 


from the finished one. The most interesting feature of this work is 
that it is not set upon the surface, but that it is essentially bead weaving, 
and it is in this fact that the fascinating interest lies. 


If you begin to 
do this sort of work 
you will find it ex- 
ceedingly attract- 
ive, especially 
as it works in fast 
and seems so thor- 
oughly worth while 
because of the de- 
lightful effect pro- 
duced. You can 
vary the colors used 
if you like, and, in 
fact, the effect is not 
bad if you take the 
colors at random, 
although, of course, 
a thought-out de- 
sign is better. The 
first bead in each 
unit must be se- 
curely fastened, 
and for that reason 
it is necessary to 
carry the thread 
through once at the 
start, once again 
when you return to 
itonthesecondrow, 
and still again when 
you fasten off the 








47— Most Artistic is the Triangle Design Shown 
on This Corner of a Porch Table-Cover 








48—This Bead-Work Border for a Table- 
Cover is Essentially Indian in Character 


duced by the two colors woven together, and the other two by the two 
colors separate. One is at first rather mystified as to how this color- 
scheme is effected. It is ingenious and clever. The burlaps are well 


dyed so that they 
stand the weather, 
and used alone, 
without the beads, 
they make an 
excellent porch- 
furniture uphol- 
stery material very 
much in keeping 
with the hempen 
mats and rugs 
which are also 
weather-proof. 





EAD-WORK 

with willow or 
rush furniture is 
most harmonious. 
The cushions are 
substantial and 
may be used as 
both chair-seat and 
chair-back cush- 
ions or on the 
veranda settee. 
These will wear 
season after season 
and be harmonious 
withstrawmatsand 
earthen jardinitres 
of wild flowers. 


Printed directions for making any of the designs shown above can be supplied. Price ten cents each. Order by number, 
inclosing price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





Meat Delicacies 


Have the rich natural 
flavor because they are 
the best only of meats 
properly cooked in clean 
kitchens by experienced 
chefs. 


The heat of summer will be less 
burdensome if you let these dainty 
meats take the place of those cooked 
in your kitchen. Camping, sailing, 
outing lunches and the summer 
cottage demand them, of course. 


Booklet of 
Original Recipes 
Free 


CURTICE BROTHERS C0. 
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' vantage, not only once, but during 


7 their entire life. They delight the 
" woman who takes pride in her 
bedding, for they are the most { 
qn reliable and economical sheets  / /f 
\ made. Theanchortrade-mark on | 
"4 sheets, pillow cases and sheeting, | jf 
dj means the best that money and |} 
"i skill can produce. ri 
‘= Send for free sample book, Dept. 23. ua 
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They are the softest, smoothest and best 

flannels made; 25c to $1a yard. Flannel Sample 

Book, 90samples of finest white goods. Catalogue of 

Embroicderies, Laces, Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outtits, 

and hundreds of helps for expectant mothers, free if you men- 
tion this publication. : 

2 we will include a perfect pattern for every article in 

or c. baby’s first wardrobe, telling quantity of aterial 

needed and giving comprehensive illustrated instructions 


The Lamson Bros. Co. Toledo, O. 


This French Fes- 
toon Neck Chain 
made up ready to 
wear, in Amber, 
Garnet,Amethyst, 
Pink, Iridescent, 
Green, Aqua Ma- 
rine, or Sapphire 
ut crystal and 
Pearl heads, with 
Pearl Pendants 
and best gold- 


Est. 1885. 
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plated beads, for 

0 $3.00. Money ba x 

if not-satis fied. 

Bracelet to match for short sleeve waists, $1.00. sheet of 40 designs 


of Bead Neck Chains for one cent stamp. 


ISAAC D. ALLEN CO., 21 Winter Street, Boston 


ENGRAVED 


(00 INVITATIONS $750 


WEDDING 
EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 


in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request 
EVERETT WADDEY CO.,28. 11th St., Richmond, ¥® 
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For the Woman Who Likes to Knit 


Something for Each Member of the Family 
By Mrs. Wilson 
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65—White Saxony should be used for these 


child’s drawer-leggings, which are made to be 
drawn on through the waist opening and then 
tied. If preferred, silk wash ribbon could 
be used for the waistband in place of the 
knitted cord with tassel ends shown here, 
White rubber elastic an inch wide is best for 
the foot-holds. 
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62—The «: 
Shown above j 
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irely new design is shown here in an automobile jacket which 
hite or grav Saxony wool. The double- 
mt gives a trim, coatlike effect and makes it desirable for athletic 


irdy appearance and square lines of the single-breasted sweater 
n the first column mark it at once a true hoy’s garment. It 
€ss popular with the boy's athletic sister, to whom the advan- 
and absence of feminine fullness are apparent. 


63—Here is one of the few knitted sacques that are 


Suitable fora baby. It is worked in the “ garter’ stitch, 
the daintiest for wee tots’ garments, as it forms a smooth, 
even surface with no gaping holes to ensnare tiny 


fingers. If knitted in soft white Saxony it would be 


lovely with border, cuffs and collar in palest blue. 


66—A well-shaped jacket for a man knitted in the fine 
brioche stitch is shown below. It could be in gray or 
black or in a man’s college colors, with border and cuffs 
of a contrasting shade. The buttoned front makes it 
easy to slip on, while the two deep pockets give it a 
decidedly mannish appearance. 


é 


61—This knitted fascinator is made in a 
new way of fine Shetland wool crocheted 
in an open-mesh lacy stitch. Bone needles 
are used in the open-mesh work and steel 
ones in the close knitting. The bands are 
done in color, the rest of the work in white. 
The edging is also in color. 


the blouse opening in 4 


64—Novel leggings designed for a baby to 
wear on the daily outing in the carriage, made 
of Saxony wool in pure white, knitted in a 
very pretty striped stitch. They are worn 
right over the little shoes and prove the nicest 
kind of a protection from the cold. No method 
of fastening is necessary, as the close-ripbed 
top holds them snugly in place. 
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67 —This woman's sweater shows a new combination of different stitches 
effectively arranged in stripes. The frent fastens at the waistband with 
pretty ‘'V"' effect. White, gray, or in fact any 


color of Saxony could be used for this to good advantage. 


69—Nothing .more comfortable and practical can be imagined than the 
short sleeveless jacket illustrated. It is particularly adapted for wear under 
a bolero or short Eton jacket, as it will give sufficient warmth without the 
usual bulkiness of most of the fuller garments. 





. ° . * ras - 
Printed directions for making all the knitted garments which are shown on this page can be supplied on receipt of thew 


price, ten cents, post-free. 


Order by mail, giving the number of the design, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Era 


The watch by which the hour-to- 
hour progress of this remarkable age 
is timed. 

Used by men of action— women 
of initiative — people who don't stop. 

An ELGIN WATCH is the favorite 
of the punctual—a companion of 
ideal habits. Grades differ— prices 
differ, according to jewels and metals. 

The G. M. WHEELER GRADE 
ELGIN is moderate in price, with a 
fame earned by years of service. 


‘*The Watch that’s Made 
for the Majority.’’ 
Adjusted to temperature — with 17 
jewels and micrometric regulator. 
ELGINS of equal grade and rea- 
sonable price for women — desirable 
new models, 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
* Elgin, Ill. 


Pears 


rT Beauty 

















and grace 
‘from no condition rise; 
Use Pears, sweet maid 
there all the secret lies.” 


Sold everywhere. 


Curl, Wave 


or Marcel 
Your Hair 


In 15 minutes without heat 
by using the 


West Electric 
Hair Curler 


Unlike any other curler— cannot break, has no weak or 
loose parts; will last for years. Non-absorbent. 
Indestructible. Round edges prevent 
cutting or breaking of hair. 
Simple and easy tooperate. If your dealer hasn't these fa- 
mous curlers send his namean«d 10¢ for two trial curlers; or 
25cforfivecurlers, We pay postage. Money back if wanted. 


Weat Electric Hair Curler Co., 155 8, 2nd 8t., Philad’a. 


Chicago Musical College 


Founded 1867. DR. F, ZIEGFELD, Pres. 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Facing the Lake Front Park.) 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
School of Acting, Opera, School of Expression 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


No school of its kind offers such comprehensive 
advantages. Has the strongest Faculty ever 
| assembled in a College of usical Learning. 











| 
| 


Investigation will demonstrate the superiority of 
this Institution. 


42d SEASON BEGINS SEPTEMBER 9 
Catalogue giving full information mailed free upon application 


07" NOTE.—Applications for the 45 free and 150 partial 
Scholarships will be accepted until August 31. 
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| Glascock’s Baby-jumper 
Rocking Chair, Bed, High Chair and Go-Cart 
combined, Indispensable for the “new baby ;” 
and adjustable for it as it grows older. De- 
signed on special hygienic lines, beautifully 
made; very strong. Babies love the gentle, 
healthful motion. Physicians endorse 
Glascock'’s—the standard. Sold 
with or without Go-Cart attachment. Buy 
of your dealer or of us direct, if he 
hasn't Glascock’s Jumper. 30 days’ 
FREE Trial. Write for cat- 
alog and mother’s manual, 
“The 20th Century Baby,”” FREE. 

















PATENTED 

Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 115 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 
fo " d full val i 

Sen d 2 5 cents heantiful colored Post Cards 


and our latest Catalogue, 
with instructions how to get free Post Card Album for 200 cards. 


EASTERN POST CARD CO., 24-26 East 21st Street, New York 


































































































HE needle-point laces have reached great 

perfection in Ireland. They are, of course, 

copied from the Venetian, but Irish crochet 
can claim more than being an imitation of point 
lace. It has developed into an individual sort of 
lace in itself, and differs from all point laces in 
that it is made with a crochet hook. The motifs 
and general patterns are made separately, and 
these are then bound together by a series of 
“clones” or “ brides’? which form a charming 
lacy foundation. It is durable and washes well. 
The crochet lace known merely as “Irish’’ is 
coarse and heavy in effect. The fine lace in 
this style is called “ Baby Irish,” and when well 
made is really very beautiful. 

The best-known motifs are the rose, the shamrock 
and the thistle, frequently combined in edgings and 
insertions and held together by the picot bride. The 
motifs alone in medallion forms are very useful for 
blouse and dress trimmings, and these may be joined 
together to form collars, jackets and the like. It is 
first necessary to cut out in linen the medallion, or 
a motif such as one wishes to make in the crochet, 
to form a foundation for the crochet. The small solid 
motifs may then be basted to the medallion and the 
foundation of lace brides worked around them. 


OTIFS for the most part are made over pad 
ding—that is, a number of threads, four or six, 
are wound into a small ring, and the crocheting is 
done over these as a foundation. The 
thread is simply wrapped around the 
finger before the crochet stitch is 





53 —The Daisy Motif Used 
in the Bolero on the Right 


taken. Special applications 
for these charming bits of 
needlework are suggested 
here. They are wonderfully 
pretty inset in fine or heavy 
linens. The bolero jacket 
illustrated shows how a plain 
coat made of round-weave linen can be 
transformed into a really beautiful gar- 
ment. It is cut over pattern No. 3154, 
and should first be fitted and the seams 
finished before applying the design. 
This pattern, which, however, does 
not include the design, comes in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Price 15 cents, post-free. 


HE arrangement shown here for the 

various motifs may be followed, or 
perhaps you will prefer an original 
design. You might use one style of 
motif only in trimming your jacket 
and skirt, but the combination of the 
different motifs is exceedingly inter- 
esting, especially if you unite them 
in this way by the use of a narrow 
insertion carried in a pretty wavy line in 
and out between them. The daisy motif 
with the button centre is an excellent ex- 
ample of very solid work in crocheting. The 
other two motifs used on the bolero,,No. 52 
and No. 55, have the rose centre and are 
made into a medallion by surrounding them 
with the picot brides. The larger medal- 
lion (No. 52) has two rows of the plain 
brides and one row forming wide-apart 
loops, to which are attached little solid 
crocheted ends. This is a good medallion, 
because there is a portion of the solid work 
to lie on the surface of the fabric while the 
linen under the centre alone is cut away. 


T IS not at all difficult to appliqué these 
medallions to a blouse or other garment, 
but considerable care is necessary in bast- 
ing them, and one must also be careful not 
to draw them around the edge or else they 
will puff up in the middle and not lie flat. 
First decide upon the arrangement, then 





60—This Stock-Collar Design Could Also be 
Used for Insertion by Repeating the Pattern and 
Arranging the Motifs in One Direction 


cents each, post-free. 
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Showing How Effectively the Irish Cro- 
chet Medallion Illustrated Below was 
Used on This Dainty Blouse 





52 —This Rose-Centre Medal- 
lion with Solid Ends was Also 
Used on the Jacket Below 





DRAWN BY ANNA BURNHAM WESTERMANN 


Showing with What Charming Results the Two 
Rose-Centre Medallions and the Daisy Motif 
in Combination with the Lace Insertion and 
Edging Were Applied to a Linen Bolero Jacket 





55—Here is a Rose Medallion Design Prettily 
Inset in Linen Tabs Combined with Edging 





57—This Dainty “ Baby Irish” Bride 
Insertion Makes a Charming Deco- 
ration for a Blouse or Gown 


58—An Unconventional Arrange- 


ment of Wheel 


Medallions and 


Edging is Shown in This Jabot 


How to Apply Medallions in Irish Crochet 


Designed and Described by Mrs. Wilson 


baste the medallions firmly to the material. 
Now oversew the edges all the way around on 
the wrong side, cut away the linen to within a 
sixteenth of an inch of the sewing. roll over 
the edge and overcast as you would any inser- 
tion. The medallion which has the little solid 
ends (shown at the top of the page) is inserted 
in this way, and then these ends are top-sewed 
on the right side all the way around as shown 
in the blouse. Ordinary sewing-cotton is used 
for this work. 


| gg ap whee application of the other rose motif 
is shown in the linen jabot tabs. The tiny 

crocheted edge on this jabot is very prettily man- 
aged. The linen tabs are first outlined with a simple 
buttonholed edge and the crocheting is done into 
this buttonholing. To make this edge, fasten the 
thread into the buttonhole stitch, make a chain of 
five stitches, then make a double crochet six button- 
hole stitches in advance, then a chain of four stitches, 
fastening this over so as to form a picot into the top 
of the double crochet. Make still another double 
crochet into the same hole as the first one, then an- 
other picot, then another double crochet, another 
picot, and a fourth double crochet into the same hole. 
Now make a chain of five stitches, skip six button- 
hole stitches, fasten with a single crochet, make 
another chain of five stitches, and repeat the little 
shell with six buttonhole stitches in advance, with its 
four double crochet stitches and three 
picots. Thisformsa charming little edge 
and it should be done in very fine cotton. 





54 —The Edging and Insertion for 
the Jacket 


HE little made-up jabot at the bot- 

tom of the page shows how medal- 
lions may be used in a less conventional 
set way. The narrow insertion illus- 
trated above (No. 54) is a most useful 
kind of barring and is very nice as a 
beading through which to run ribbon. 
If crocheted in fine cotton it would be 
lovely to trim lingerie. It is also exceed- 
ingly pretty to join yokes to blouses and 
in the collar and cuffs. The stock collar 
(No. 60) has been especially designed 
for the amateur worker. It is one of 
the simplest designs, as it is made up of 
only one pattern with very little “filling”’ 
in between the motifs. 

Insertions made of the bride alone 
are exceedingly pretty. The insertion 
shown below (No. 57) can be quickly 
made, and about five yards of it will 
decorate a blouse charmingly. You can 
use it in a variety of different ways on 
the yoke, front and back of a blouse as 
well as for the collar and cuffs. It 
would be pretty to decorate a whole 
dress with this lace, using a two-inch or 
three-inch band of the insertion to join 
the skirt and blouse in one-piece 
Princesse style. You will also think of other 
ways to use both crocheted medallions and 
laces in decorating ‘‘tub’”’ gowns, and you 
may be sure that you are doing something 
really worth while, because this lace will 
last several seasons. 


ND, by-the-way, let me tell you something 
about styles in things of this sort. It is 
surprising to notice how long a style which 
has in it a real true, inherent beauty remains 
in vogue. We have been using Irish laces 
for three years—that is, using them popularly 
—and there is no indication that they are 
lessening in favor. In fact, they are more in 
demand this summer than ever before, and 
more people are learning how to make them 
for themselves. Real laces have a very long 
life, so we may feel that time is well spent in 
making anything so truly excellent. Why 
things go out of style so quickly is because 
they lack true artistic merit; they appeal 
to us merely as a novelty. 





59—The Rose, Shamrock and Thistle Motifs are 
Here Combined into One Large Shamrock Medal- 
lion by a Foundation of Lace Brides 


Printed directions for crocheting the various medallions, edging, insertions and collar shown above can be supplied for ten 
Send orders (inclosing the price) to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
PARIS 
NEW YORK 





People all over the country are sup- 
plying summer wants at this Store 
& finding profit & pleasure in doing so. A 
copy of our General Catalog K telling about 
Wearing Apparel, Household Supplies, 
etc., sent free to any address 





- " No. 20 
Eton Suit 


No, 23. Novelty jumper No. 20. Thousands of 
dress, princess style & sure women have need for an inex- 
to prove a favorite. Mace in pensive, trimmed outing suit 
one piece, of dainty whitelawn like this. Made of white or 
with black pin head dots or light blue linene (state color 
black hairline stripes as pre- preferred) prettily trimmed as 
ferred. May be worn withany illustrated with heavy white 
white shirt-waist. Band of lace &laceinsertionsto match. 


pretty insertion at waist. Neck Latest cut Eton jacket with 
in new notcht effect. Full short sleeves & turned back 
skirt with pleats all around at cuffs. Stylish pleated skirt, 


waist; deep hem at bottom. trimmed in deep yoke effect 
Sizes 32 to 44 in. bust. with bands of lace insertion 
Special price $3.75. By mail Sizes 32to 44 in. bust. Special 
15c extra price $7.50. By mail 20: extra 


Address all orders 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











The“Anthony” Bag 


Most popular and prac- 
tical draw-string hand- 
bag, made of finest 
quality imported goat 
skins in black, white, 
tan brown, red, green, 
grey and navy blue 


Price $1.00 
For sale at all Dry 
Goods and Department 
Stores. If they don’t 
have it, send dealer's 
name and price. We will 
mail post paid. 




















Size 7% x8\% 


The “Anthony ”” Belt is designed as a neat-fitting shire 
waist belt, being curved to fitthe figure. Mace in same colors 
as the bags. Sizes 24to 30 inches, 50 cents. Extra sizes, black 
only, 32 to 36 inches, $1.00. Sent postpaid if dealer hasn't it 

Send for Catalogue of other Leather Goods 
Insist on getting the genuine ‘Anthony "’ Bags and Belts 
at dealers, anc look for label on each 


THE ANTHONY MFG. CO., Lynn, Mass. 


Makers of Stitched Leather Novelties 











London’s Greatest 
Success!! 


Waists Held Down 
Skirts Held Up 


° 
Gair's 
“Perfection” 
Waist Retainer and Skirt Supporter 


At Last! Ladies can wear a shirt waist with per- 
fect comfort; without the use of safety pins, looks 
or eyes and obtain that neat, smart, trim appear- 
ance envied by all women. The simplicity and 
the security of Gair’s Supporter recommends 
it to all waist wearers. It will not injure the 
daintiest fabric and will support the heaviest 
skirt. Made in white, gray and black ; all sizes. 
In ordering mention size and color desired. On 
sale at all leading Dry Goods Stores, or supporter 
and 12 catches, enough for 6 skirts, sent prepaid 
direct from manufacturer on receipt of 35 cents. 
A few first-class agents wanted. 


M. GAIR, Dept. H, 51 Leonard St., New York. 
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Elizabeth College and Conservatory of Music — 
Charlotte, N.C. A High-Grade College for Women. I:ical « 
mate. Midway between Asheville and Pinehurst, New York aa 
Florida. Beautiful suburban location overlooking the city. 20 acres 
campus. $250,000College Plant. Fire-proof buildings 20experienced 
University-educated teachers. A.B. and elective graduate « arr 
Music,Art, Expression. Write for catalog. Chas.B. King, Presiden! 

ams 


























ett FIRE PLACE MANTELS | 
SE 1_DIRECT FROM FACTORY 








Beautifully Finished Hardwoods. 
They add a touch of elegance to any 
room. Large illustrated catalogue 
Free on request. We Pay the Freight. 
| NORTHCROSS MANTEL CO. 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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Sewing Table 


Comfort 


is complete when you use Keen 
Kutter scissors and shears — 
they never disappoint, never 
hack or mangle the work, but 
always cut sharp and true 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


SCISSORS and SHEARS 


the standard for 37 years, rep- 
resenting the highest achieve- 
ment of the cutler’s art. 

Every pair stamped with the 
name Keen Kutter. 

The very best pocket knives 
for men and women are marked 
Keen Kutter, the entire Keen 
Kutter line being sold under 
this mark and motto: 

“The Recollection of Quality 
Remains Long After the Price is 
Forgotten. ’’—E. C. Simmons. 

frac Mark Registered. 
If your dealer does not keep 

Keen Kutter goods write us, 
SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY, Inc., 

St. Louis and 
New York, U.S. A. 
Scissor 

Book 

Sent 
Free. 




















Oily 
Hair 


TYLES of embroidery and 
needlework in general 
move in circles, as it 


were. They go out, and after a 
few years they come in again as 
something novel. Braiding 
has not been much used for a 
long while. It has been evident 
in combination with embroid 
ery for some time, however, 
and now it is becoming so popu 
lar that the most elegant gowns, 
as well as simple shirtwaists, 
are being decorated with it. 

Very much in braiding depends 
upon the design to start with, and at 
the same time the kind of design 
that one may use for this work is 
very limited. It cannot be a very close 
design, and yet if too much scattered 
it will lack character when finished. 
It should be a design of continuous 
lines, for while we can occasionally 
carry the braid through to the wrong 
side and fasten it off, yet the longer 
we can guide it around curves and 
turns the easier it is for the worker. 
There is a whole class of wavy de 
signs which may be counted tradi 
tional braiding patterns. These are 
somewhat tiresome in their intricacies, 
and notwithstanding the revival of 
braiding they look old-fashioned 
Designs made up of long lines relieved 
by broken patterns are best for flat 
braiding on wash materials. A touch 
of hand embroidery worked in, as 
the dots, for instance, combined in 
the design for the strap bodice or 
jumper illustrated (No. 3363) breaks 
the monotony of solid braiding 


fe. strap trimming can be 
in various adaptations on almost 
any jumper or guimpe gown 
The design can be applied, as 
you can readily see, to bands 
and straps in general. The 
belt is very pretty in itself, and 
other portions of this design can 
be used on a roll-over collar 
and on cufis, so that one could 
easily make the set without 
any regard whatever to the rest 
of the design 

The long tab which 
hang over the front of the skirt 
could be applied to box-plaits 
directly on the skirt or on a 
straight-front panel, and, in 
deed, in many other ingenious 
ways which your imagination 
may suggest on almost any style 


used 


ends 


Braiding for Dress Trimmings 


Designed and Described by Mrs. Wilson 








needle. Itis three-sided in shape 
and has wonderful facility in 
going through stiff fabrics. You 
can carry the end of your braid 
through with this very evenly. 
Then use number 50 sewing- 
cotton and a number 8 needle 
for sewing the flat braid 


RAID is sewed by taking a 
long stitch on the back, that 
is, a stitch between an eighth 
and a quarter of an inch long, 
and a very tiny stitch on the 
right side through the braid and 
down again. This stitch is taken 
directly through the middle of the 
braid, and it is practically invisible. 
The work becomes a kind of slip- 
stitch, one stitch at a time being 
taken in and out. Be very careful 
to hold the fabric smoothly over the 
finger, or the braid will be too loose. 
Keep it straight and firm to the sur- 
face and turn the corners as sharp 
as possible. In the most carefully 
thought-out braiding design there 
will come a place where you will get 
to the end and have to carry the 
braid again down through the sur- 
face and fasten it off on the back 
with a few firm stitches. The coiled 
centre of the floral form in this design 
is made by working the braid around 
in a double circle. This requires a 
little skill in turning and keeping it 
properly in place. 

Use working-cotton for the dots 
and pad them a little. Be sure in 
the dot decoration to work all the 
stitches in one direction. 

On a very heavy linen gown a 
wider braid may be used, and a good 
effect may also be obtained by the 
combination of several braids 
of different widths in one de 
sign. The Greek-key design 
always comes out nicely in 
braiding 


HE vest design (No. 3361), 

which may be used on an 
Eton jacket or blouse, shows 
another way of using the sou 
tache. Instead of being sewed 
flat it can be most skillfully 
managed so as to stand up along 
one side, even in the most intri 
cate designs. This of course, 
is not practicable on wash ma- 
terials, but is particularly desir 
able for silk braiding, and the 
effect is very beautiful. 







becomes soft, 
clean and fluffy 


with the use of | 


Swedish 


Hair Powder 


“ The Dry Shampoo. " 


Makes the Hair soft, clean and fluffy without washing 
Removes dust, grease and excessive oil after brushing. 
Drug Act Serial No. 3112. A liberal sample and our 
Pamphlet “How to have handsome Hair" mailed on 
receipt of 10c. Regular size 60c. and $1.00 per box. 








At your dealer or sold direct by 
WALDEYER «& BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 


a” «J Fly Killer 


The best thing on the 
ridding your house of 
Size 5 x 18 inches. 


— a 2 








market for 
tlies 






You should have one. Send 
in your order at once. Those 
who use it say: It’s the most 


in our MB, Hundreds 
Sent by mail. 1 for 15c, 2 
for 50c, postage or change acce pted. 


R. R. MONTGOMERY & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers Decatur, Il. 


Everything for the Baby 


Complete Wardrobe Outfits at $5 to $50. 
: ng Dresses . . 24c to $2.75. 
Pm of 30 patterns for baby’s first dresses with full 
re ar making, ‘‘ Nurse’s Confidential Talk 
pt ~ ‘ers’ and my new illustrated catalogue of 
Tything for the baby, for 25c., stamps or coin 


|_MRS. MARY POTTER, Box 440, Fayetteville, New York 


prized article 
of thousands now in use, 


or 25c, or 5 




























Enbectbured Shirt Waists 


, Pi Individual masterpieces of difficult 
§ —— x Japanese needle - work — hewitch- 
ingly becoming — nothing like machine 
roidery —send for free 
gorgeous styles, 







em booklet — shows 
tells how to make them at 
small cost. 


Japanese Importing Co. 
mutingten Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 








of skirt Iam emphasizing this Two Views of a Clever Braid De- The pomegranate motif is 
because you must not feel that sign for a Jumper or Strap Bodice. suggested in this design. It is 
you cannot use this design in Four Tab E.nds for Skirt Decoration very simple and consecutive 
your own way on a gown that are Included in This Transfer Pat- and easily manipulated, only 


you may have in mind for the 
reason that it is adapted here in 
a certain way. I am very anxious that all designs — the 
given for embroidery and textile decoration should 
suggest to you an adaptation of your own, and 
you will find this one especially flexible for trim 
ming various styles of linen gowns. ‘The worker 
ought never to feel hampered by instructions, or 
made dependent thereon, but should consider 
printed directions especially as suggestive and con 
ducive to originality 


you inust be careful not to lose 
the spirit of it by failing to turn 
corners nicely. The vest illustrated here is 
embroidered on natural-colored pongee with silk 
soutache braid of a creamy shade. The little 
floweret in the centre is worked in old gold and the 
dots in old blue, which gives a soft, beautiful color 
combination. It is quiet and harmonious, and yet 
it will give just the necessary touch of individuality 
to a coat and impart the appearance of an im- 
ported garment. The line along the edge is 
worked in blue and orange in quite a clever way 
with long running stitches. First the line is made 
blue, then alternately in orange, thus forming 
a continuous line in the two alternating colors. 
This, by-the-way, is called ‘‘ Holbein” stitch. 


tern, Which Costs Fifty Cents 


OUTACHE braids come in various widths in silk 
and cotton. The white cotton soutache a six in 
teenth of an inch wide is the braid which is used most 
generally on linen gowns. It is very easily applied, 
and if you are accustomed to working with a frame 
you will find that it goes on much more rapidly and 
, but you can also braid in the 


HE portion of the coat collar and lapel shown 
below is worked in coronation braid. The use of 
coronation braid is a good way to get a very pretty 
effect in an amazingly short time when it is prop- 
erly managed. A great many designs intended 
for French embroidery can be wrought out in this 


evenly in this manner 
hand. 

You will need a very large-cyed needle to carry 
the end of the braid through the material at the 
outset from the right side. ‘The very best kind of 


needle for this work, and an exceedingly useful braid, especially those composed of slender-petal 
little instrument for the needleworker, is a sail flowers and long leaves, as illustrated. 
3361—Silk Soutache 


and Embroidery are 
Harmoniously Com- 
bined in the Vest De- 
sign on the Left 
Iransfer Patterns Can 
be Supplied at Fifleen 
Cents Each 


3362—On the Right 
is an Attractive Design 
in Coronation Braid 
Collar 
for Which 
lransfer Patterns are 
Sold at Fifteen Cents 
I ach 


for Coat and 


Lapels, 





Transfi ’ patterns for all the braidi ng de ign shown on this page can be supplied at the prices stated | Post- Card Collectors“ 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number 


(fifteen cents and fifty cents). 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies Home Jour nal, Philadel lphia. 


of pattern, and inclosing the price to 
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Women’s Hosiery 


Black 
Cat Brand 


You will find genuine comfort and 


lasting satisfaction in Black Cat 
Hosiery, because of the quality of the 
yarn, the character of the fast-black 
dye used, and the fact that every 
Black Cat Stocking is knit to fit by 
expert operators. 

Absolute satisfaction guaranteed, or 
your money cheerfully refunded by 
your local dealer. 


For Women 
or open work, 


black 


Many styles, including lace 
different weights in both 
and white, fashioned to fit from 


foot to knee, extra values at 30c, 35c and 
50c the pair. 


For Men— Light, medium 
and heavy weight half 
hose, knit to wear, in 
many styles at 25c, 35c 
and 50c the pair, 


For Children—'‘The fa- 
mous leather stockings, 
No. 15 for boys, No. 10 
for girls, triple knees, 
toes and heels — knit to 
stand good, hard usage -- 
and they do it. 





Ask your dealer for Black 
Cat Stockings, or send your 
order direct to us. 


Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Co. 
Kenosha, Wis. 














A Perfect Figure to Every Lady 


WHO WEARS A 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


No Hooks 
No Clasps 
No Eyelets 
No Strings 
No Heavy 

Steels 


Ladies who have worn this garment are 
anxious to testify to its merits. ‘The illus 
trations tell what space does not allow us 
to print. The Back View shows the man 
ner of adjustment; try the position. It will 
naturally throw your chest forward, 
shoulders back a 
and cause you / 
to stand / 
erect — thus 
broadening 
the chest, 
expanding 
the lungs and 
strengthening 
the heart and 
stomach. 


$1.00 
























Ask your I IN 
dealer for SAH 
$1.50 It is your guarantee 

against unsatisfactory 
substitutes. If he cannot supply you, 
sen us your order with dealer's name. 
Two styles: high or low bust. Made 
in corset sateen, white or drab, also 
white pemeenes .nontag, Best « 

edium $1.00, Postage 

peonala. Give bust and waist 
measure and length of waist from 
arm-pit to waist line. Write for inter- 
esting catalogue. Free. 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY 
1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

























comfort in 
their shoes 
as well as 
style, and the 
demand for a 
shoe like this 
is growing. 


Hub Gore 
Fabric 


isthe only elastic 
fabric used in 
shoes (see side 
panels) which is 
guaranteed to out- 
wear the shoe. See 
to it that it is Hub 
Gore. 


Hab Gore Makers 
Boston, Mass. 











THE “ALLENBURYS” FOODS. 


The Most Rational System of Infant Feeding Yet Devised. 
Based on the proved scientific fact that very young infants 
can only properly assimilate the mother’s milk or its equiv- 
alent, also that the food should change to meet increasing 
needs as age advances and the child develops. A large sam- 
ple and booklet giving valuable information on “ Infant 
eeding and Management ”’ tiiat will save you enlless trouble 
in the care of your child, may be had free for the asking. 
THE ALLEN & HANBURYS CO., Ltd., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Toronto, Canada. London, England 














for beau- 

efaly —— 
cards (as- 
sorted) of Rochester, the Flower City ; 4 for Sc, 9 foe tee see, 0 for 20c. 


Address Secretary Chamber of C ce, Rochester, New York. 
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| Kod Ik Sto FRANELLA VIRGINIA REID, WARREN, OHIO, mate 
a ~ —_ mate 
Mellin’s Food raised this baby. Mellin’s Food will raise your 0 
. . . snou 
of the baby—a serial story from the Teddy bear days, through childhood baby too, if you will let it. yeoman 
and school days until home ties are broken — such a story has the charm of { at th 
human interest, the interest that endures. No method of modifying milk for babies has ever been devised, | | “= 
And it’s an easy story to record, for the Kodak works at the bidding of the that approaches nearer mother’s milk, than the use of Mellin’s Food. accor 
merest novice. There is no dark-room for any part of Kodak work, it’s all simple. fitted 
Press the button—do the rest—or leave it to another —just as you please. We will be glad to send you a Sample Bottle of Mellin’s - 
* . . . . ports 
EASTMAN KODAK CO Food and full directions FREE, if you will write us. mobo 
Catalogue free at the ‘ ’ BOSTON, MASS. one f 
dealers or by mail. Rochester, N.Y., The Kodak City. MELLIN'S FOOD COMPANY, foun 
uring 
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A Word to Mothers: AY 
The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. No child bodic 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and joine 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal toa great fc 
many children, Getthe Rubens Shirt at once. ‘1 7 a une 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may s If he wear 
doesn’t keep it write to us. ‘The Rubens Shirt has rr? iddened roun 
the hearts of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible to : 
all the world, Fo 
This 
breac 
cially 
will : 
HICLETS—tThat dainty mint-covered, candy-coated ion 
, ‘ s slope 
chewing gum. It takes two great big cleanly factories to keep abreast a oh 
of the still growing demand for these pearl-like pellets of delight. armh 
Your neighborhood druggist or confectioner can supply you if he will — —_ 
: " 
or send us a dime for a sample packet and a booklet. plait 
CHICLET PALMISTRY. Look at your hand! A square on the Mount of Jupiter (base of the the b 
No Buttons No Trouble first finger) shows capacity to comman ; and t 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. ‘If the Head Line (the second line from the base of the fingers running across the palm) is I 
joined by a fork to the Life Line it means Good Fortune. n 
Made Now For When the Heart Line extends around the percussion (side of the hand) it shows a daring spirit. keep 
LADIES AN D MISSES You can have a Chiclet Palmistry Chart FREE if you cut out this advertisement > ge 
In All Sizes and mail it to us with your request before the end of the month. on i 
FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc., 500 No. 24th St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. — 
The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for ladies you | 
and misses as well as infants from birth to any age. 5 y, ient 
he Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
= half cotton), > oat, ane é and woes and ¢ - » fit —- birth than 
to: age. So a r roods stores. Irculars With orice — 
me DE WARE OF IMITATIONS! fini Vices Manufactured by °°. z= — | ian 
stampel on every garment. "8" RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. ' ie pa 
Chicago Beach Hotel om 
Some 
American and European Plan line ' 
. inter] 
10 GOTH owD E Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes ) could 
It is an ideal resort for rest or pleasure, with the city a sler 
only ten minutes away. There is the quiet of lake, line s 
: ; , beach, shaded parks and i tments, or 
Besides thoroughly cleansing the teeth and keeping them Sccoecnsdiien itn kaiien aeuniidin alk ' H 
} en * . . tennis, dancing, good music and town amusements. Address for Handsomely illustrated Booklet, giving 2 
white, Sanitol Tooth Powder, on account of its unique Table is always the best. Has nearly 1000 feet full particulars, Manager, Chicago Beach Hotel, or pe 
antiseptic and oxidizing properties, neutralizes decay and \_ of broad veranda overlooking Lake Michigan. Box 25, 51st Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago. on w 
orevents unhealthy acti > s and mouth. NS ruffle 
| } y action on the teeth, gums | chine 
It is cool and refreshing and- keeps the entire mouth “6 99 datio 
sweet and wholesome. BS A Hi FHASW Be, E i Bets edge 
Ask your druggist for Sanitol “BR ATHASWEET” i felenel tasers ~nameaneeny” : r hy 
e THE SANITOL CHEMICAL LABORATORY CO, St.Louis RICE POWDER a ae COMPLEXION SOAP weigl 
=_—_=>_ Best toilet powder. Antiseptic- Softens and whitens the skin. edge 
ally pure. Relieves sunburn Softens Hard Water Makes heavy creamy lather. e ered 
and oo Best setter than Perfume. “eas! sig ery — mad 
. 25 baths or toilet use. £ ade 
EDDING "wiations eo $ “— ae a] © a cut 
100 for $3.50 ¢ 25 ; ee 
Announcements sete., ,engraved and printed P AT ALL STORES OR MAILED BY US ‘ for a 
Visiting Cards 2c. ecco sie Our sn0-page ook ~The Origin and Treatment of Stammering” | x Lining 
The Estabrook Press, 181 N. Tremont Street, Boston. LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. =) ATC H = Le & 2 a! I M Pp 2) R Til N G Lo e) -N E. Ww Yo R 4 : founc 
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- JHE DEPARTMENT OF CLOTHES 














Mrs. Ralston’s Chat for Home 
Dressmakers 


HE first thing to consider in 

making clothes nowadays 

is the foundation lining. 

There have been several changes 

of late, and changes that are 

quite important in the making 

of all dress linings. A great 

number of the foundations in 

the new clothes are made sep- 

arate and not attached to the 

material at all. This, for many 

reasons, is a wise and sensible 

improvement, for if you choose 

to have a silk foundation you 

can wear it with several dresses, and also there is more possibility of 
changing the appearance of thin summer clothes by different-colored 
foundation linings. Forsummer clothes especially it is nice to be able to 
“tub” the linings, as it gives the dress a much fresher and crisper look. 

To begin with, let us consider the foundations for muslins, organdies 
and all the thin, transparent and semi-transparent summer materials, 
from cottons to silks. These separate foundation linings are made in 
two types, one for the distinctly lingerie clothes and another for the 
materials of heavier weight. 

The lingerie foundation is usually made of a light-weight wash 
material, or of India or China silk, which are ranked as washable 
materials. The waist portion is made not unlike an ordinary well- 
fitting under-body, but it usually has the long French darts from the 
shoulders, which give it a more fitted line at the sides and under the 
arms, with the desired fullness in the straight line across the front 
at the waist. 

These bodices fasten down either the centre-back or the centre-front, 
according to choice. Below the waist-line they are finished with a 
fitted yoke or peplum piece to which the skirt is attached. The skirt 
portion may be either circular or gored. You will readily see that a 
foundation of this kind will fit with smoothness and be an excellent 
one for the one-piece Princesse and guimpe dresses. The width of the 
foundations is noticeably narrower, the skirts in many cases not meas- 
uring more than three yards and a quarter. 

Small puffs are used for sleeves. These puffs are cut longer on the 
top side of the puff than formerly, and are very shallow in the under- 
arm portion. A casing is run two inches from the top of the armhole 
inside of the puff, through which a light bone is placed to hold the 
sleeve out slightly. 


fe dg ene good model for foundations for wool and silk gowns is 
the Princesse foundation made with the front and back of the 
bodice and skirt in one long panel section, the sides being circular and 
joined to the bodice portion three inches below the waist-line. ‘These 
foundation linings can be made with a low neck. When made to 
wear with the voiles and silk gowns they usually show a slightly low, 
round neck and half or three-quarter length sleeves. 

For a slim woman a foundation lining with a yoke is a good model. 
This has the bodice cut with the usual shoulder-yoke and the front 
breadths joined to the yoke with slight fullness. Slight women—espe- 
cially those with thin necks—will also find that darts on the shoulders 
will aid in fitting and add fullness to the front of their waists. One 
dart will usually be sufficient, made by a deep V taken at the top and 
sloped to nothing above the bust-line. These darts are usually taken 
at about the centre of the shoulder-seam between the neck and the 
armhole. They should not be too near the collar-line, or they will 
make the front of the waist bulge below the collar. For a stout woman 
with a large bust and inclined to be hollow under the arms, a dart 
plait should be taken at the under-arm running toward the centre of 
the bodice. The deep part in the V-dart should be at the armhole, 
and the point should extend to the centre of the bust-line. 

In boning a foundation fining do not run your bones too high, but 
keep them rather lower than you would in a tight-fitting cloth bodice, 
as otherwise they would make a hard outline and spoil the effect of 
the soft fall of the material in your bodice. For a slight woman of 
medium size too much boning of the lining or bodice is a mistake; 
you will find that the front, back and under-arm seams will be suffi- 
cient. But for a stout woman it is better to add an extra side-body 
than to depend upon tight fitting and boning to make a perfect fit. 

And just here let me interrupt the subject of foundation linings to 
make one suggestion in regard to the fitting of a stout woman’s cloth 
coats. Do not let your long French-dart seams (the seams extending 
from the shoulder to the waist-line) curve more than is necessary. 
Some dressmakers, and especially tailors, have a habit of cutting this 
line very much curved over the bust and then stiffening it with an 
interlining so that the garment when finished really looks as though it 
could stand alone. This is all right when it is necessary to “build” 
a slender figure, but you will find it better for a stout figure to cut the 
line straighter and dart it more in a V-shape below the bust. 


= lower portions of foundation skirts are finished in several differ- 
ent ways. ‘The lingerie ones are usually trimmed with knife-plaited 
or gathered ruffles from four to six inches deep. These ruffles are put 
on with a corded top without a heading, as a heading on a foundation 
ruffle 1s not likely to look well on a plain drop skirt unless the over- 
yo also happens to be trimmed with a ruffle. The edge of the foun- 
Cation ruffle is faced on the inside with a narrow bias fold of a slightly 
eavier-weight lining. This keeps it in place and gives a body to the 
age of the skirt. The material under this dust ruffle is very often cut 
as Aaa beneath the foundation lining in order to lighten the weight. 
' It is for a lingerie gown the foundation is then made of very light- 
bs aah material, and this cutting away is unnecessary. The under 
on — foundation lining may be finished with a narrow, gath- 
made with Many of the foundation skirts for the longer dresses are 
ap han out any dust ruffle whatever, but are simply finished with 
ut circular flounce, the lower edge being faced with light-weight 
ap or cloth and weighted at regular spaces. It is not an easy thing 
linin ntact dressmaker to cut and fit successfully a foundation 
feantets. wear with one of the new Empire-Princesse dresses. This 
a3 nc ” 1S aS important as the outside material, if not more so, 
> possible amount of fitting and arranging can make your outside 


material hang and look 
well if it is placed upona 
badly-constructed founda- 
tion lining. 

One of the new models 
shows a foundation lining 
cut in three different sec- 
tions. The top of the 
bodice, which fastens down 
the centre-back seam, has 
the front cut with two 
French darts from the DRAWN BY 
shoulder. This upper por- ARMA Wt, SPEAKMAN 
tion of the bodice extends 
to just below the curve of the bust-line, where it is joined to a tight- 
fitted corselet portion, which is cut on the straight and seamed and 
darted in front, back and in the under-arm seams. If necessary, for a 
full figure asmall side-body portion may be added. To this corselet 
portion the real foundation lining is attached, and this is the delicate 
portion of the fitting. The foundation lining must “hang’”’ from this 
portion of the bodice and not be too much fitted in around the waist. 
It must hang without any bulge or wrinkles and fall in good, straight 
lines, the line of the waist not being clearly defined and the fullness 
of the goods being kept at the side, fronts and side-backs. From the 
hips the fullness must not fall in uneven folds pointing toward the 
front, and the back fullness must not spread out and fall toward the 
sides. To adjust this properly you must not pinch it in too closely at 
the top, but take the darts out gradually in a deep V at the top and 
slope them out to nothing at the top point of the hip-line. 


ND now I want to give just a few little points and hints to home 
dressmakers that may help them with the every-day perplexities 
that come when making their own clothes. Of the first importance to 
get good results in sewing is careful basting. Many women make the 
mistake of thinking they can baste loosely so long as they give real 
care to the actual sewing. This is a great error, for if the important 
seams are not properly basted they will pucker and draw in the sewing, 
and very often on a poorly-basted garment the seams will slip out of 
place so that the grain of the material runs all awry. This is particu- 
larly true in handling the circular skirts and bodice portions in the 
present fashions, where the seams must be basted carefully. 

Remember that the set of the shoulder depends on how the seams 
are put together. For instance, you should hold the back portion of 
your lining or your waist, whichever it may happen to be, toward you, 
casing it a mere trifle on to the front as you sew. This if done care- 
fully with fine basting stitches insures the proper set. All the seams 
of either the waist or the lining require small stitches, especially where 
a curved edge meets a straighter one, as in the case of a lining that has 
the French-dart seam from the shoulder to the hem. Here the side- 
front section is held to you and slightly eased in the basting to the 
front. In circular skirts the centre-front and centre-back seams re- 
quire fine basting, and doubly so when cut on the bias, while a gored 
skirt, if it is to hang properly, must receive the same attention. Always 
baste from the top down, in either a seam or a plait. Pin the top of 
each seam firmly to a table, and hold the skirt with the left hand as 
each plait is basted. This will prevent the seams from becoming full 
in one place and drawing in another. 

I cannot lay too much stress on the fact that skirts must be kept on 
the sewing-table as much as possible, and not handled more than is 
absolutely necessary. Otherwise the material will be injured in the 
making. This is one of the points which if neglected is apt to give a 
“home-made”’ look—the last thing a home dressmaker wishes. 

While speaking of basting, let me say one word about plaits. They 
must always have the most careful basting so they will not pull out of 
place. First of all, mark with tailor’s chalk, or take a long basting- 
thread (while the pattern is still on the material) and barely catch 
the material through the perforations, taking tiny stitches in the mate- 
rial and long ones over the pattern to the next perforation. When all 
the plaits are marked, clip these threads, remove the pattern and you 
have a line marking your plaits accurately. Remember that a plait 
that is to be stitched but part-way down must be basted the entire 
length in the case of a skirt, so that it may be pressed properly. The 
necessity of careful marking will soon become apparent to the be- 
ginner in dressmaking, as it will prove the greatest help in making the 
two sides of the skirt alike. 


ODICES should be tried on inside-out for convenience in fitting. 
Before making any alterations pin the centre-fronts together, begin- 
ning at the top and adjusting the material so that it will lie smoothly 
from the neck to the waist-line. Always allow a generous turned- 
under seam down the centre-frorit in case of mistakes. If the garment 
is too large across the bust take in the under-arm seams a proportion- 
ate amount. In making alterations be sure to have them correspond 
on each side of the waist. An alteration unevenly done will destroy 
the balance of your garment, unless the figure happens to be lopsided; 
in that case both sides must be fitted on the figure. 

In the first fitting (a fitting, you know, is done only on one side) if 
it is found that the shoulder-seams do not fit, a colored thread should 
be run through the line of pins that has been used in refitting the 
waist. Then clip the threads, and gently separate the two pieces. 
This will leave a line of threads in both front and back just where the 
seams should be; now run again with a colored thread both the front 
and the back of your waist for safety. Then make the other side to 
correspond. This insures both sides being exactly alike. 

Of course, these are all necessary precautions for the beginner and 
amateur home dressmaker, and it is wise to follow them. 





A Special Word to Readers of This Page 


Mrs. Ralston is still in Europe, where she went in Aprii to look 
over the advance fashions and to get new ideas for her JOURNAL 
work. She will be home soon and will then be ready to tell 
just what will be worn the coming season. 














To produce foods of un- 
usual goodness, of appetizing 
delicacy and wholesomeness, 
is easy for the housewife who 
acquaints herself with the 
wonderful value of 


Kingsford’s 
Oswego 
Corn Starch 


as an aid in everyday cooking 
and baking. 

Do you appreciate the value of 
this dainty product? A touch of it 
in bread, for example, makes the 
crust fine and tender; it will im- 
measurably improve the consistency 
of soups or gravies; will give a 
pleasing firmness to jellies. 

These are but a few of the 
valuable uses of Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch given in our 


Book of Recipes 
and Cooking Suggestions 


which we would like to send you 
free. Write for a copy—it will 
prove of great help in preparing 
fine foods. Contains over a hun- 
dred unique recipes, 

Always ask for Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch, the kind without compare for delicious 
desserts; unsurpassed as a pure, sustaining 


food. Made for fifty years in the same factory 
at Oswego, 


All grocers, in pound packages —10 cents. 
T. KINGSFORD & SON, 
OSWEGO,N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH COMPANY, 
Successors. 








Dip the Fruit Jars 


When fruit jars are full and the 
contents cooled, screw on top and dip 
each jar in melted paraffine as shown 
in illustration. Toseal jelly glasses, 
bottles of catsup or conserves, pour 
melted paraffine over the contents of 
each glass or bottle. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


makes a perfect air-tight seal for all 
kinds of preserving. Useful about 
the house in many ways—in the 
laundry — on ironing day and 
for polishing 
floors. Sold in 
a handy sized 
cake. Askthe 
dealer for Pure 
Refined Paraf- 
fine. 
STANDARD OIL 





KODAK FILM 


Velox Prints from best negatives, returned pos 
order. Highest Grade Work. Write for Prices and Sample pri 





RO 2 


Kodaks and Supplies, Expert Photo-Finishing, 


10 North es-Barre, Pa. 





Finished Promptly by Experts. 
One roll developed and twelve unmounted 
id, 50c with 
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Summer Negligees and House Gowns 








By Katherine Vaughan Holden 











HEN the month of July comes 

around and the summer sewing 

is wel) out of hand, plans for 
dainty negligees may be acceptable to the 
girl who does her own sewing; so here 
are several models of sacques, their ac- 
companying skirts, and also three full- 
length negligees. 





Drawings by the Author 








3333 2348-1494 2867 -2102 


HE pretty full-length Empire neg- 

ligee on the left is especially de- 
signed for a very young girl, although 
it is quite correct for any one. This 
is so dainty and simple a model that 
it should induce any inexperienced 
young girl to try her hand at sewing. 
I should select, for the carrying out 








Soups 
Stews and Hashes, 
are given just that 
“finishing touch” 
which makes a dish 
perfect, by using 


Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
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Very practical indeed is the model of the design, one of the attractive : i K . HE ¢ 
shown on the right, the pattern of which oe Jawns shown this season: It isa superior relish for be m 
is No. 2373, as its field of usefulness is a pale pink lawn with a border of . - TD: in fine 
not confined to the seclusion of one’s own roses; a finely-dotted lawn with a all kinds ot F ish, Meats, peor 
room. The pattern is cut in seven sizes: border of larger dots; or any design = ’ . aang 

. . . Tr . . Py ¢ . ternate | 
32 to 44 inches bust measure. In size 36 that is preferred. The simple ‘rim- Game, Salads, Tod 
six yards and three-quarters of thirty-inch ming consists of the border of the lawn Cheese and dainty f 
wide flowered lawn will be required, cut up in strips and stitched on as the 2 , . cuffs. J 
and haif a yard of plain white lawn for sketch shows. This pattern (No. 3332) Chafing Dish (No. 327 
band-trimming. 2373 is cut in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 . ‘ 42 inche 
inches bust measure. For size 36 about Cooking. It pencpntcy 
- : F , ‘ oe ae , = “leaner ie sh a eteag “eevee , wo yar 
HE full-length negligee below, in- A dena Morning House Suintinets and Simplicity | of six yards and thre e-quarters of thirty- ives appetiz- aatatiah 
tended for the elderly woman, and so Gown Made of Flowered Style Mark This Young Girl’s six-inch lawn will be required, and the g ‘ } I . the skir 
planned as to make it practically avail- Lawn with Plain White Bands Empire Negligee cost of the wrapper will depend on the ing relish toan cular up 
able when the corset is dispensed with, is quality of the lawn selected. a 4 straight 
most comfortable. This negligee is suited equally well to either stout In another model there are again two patterns: a kimono, which otherwise 1In- sizes: 22 
or slight figures, as there is a lining which gives more or less trimness, is cut short (although the pattern provides for both short and floor a : ure. Si 
. HT >» gi . > ‘ a ski This last is an excelle tticos . : Sl id dish of 36-in 
together with the girdle. length), and a skirt. This last is an excellent petticoat model consist- Pp sn. ge 
. . . S . . . . . . 0 
This model may be developed in any material one finds desirable. ing of a one-piece circular upper section and a full circular flounce, Sesion ms Cl . 
If some warmth be wanted then a challis or an albatross should be or a gathered straight flounce. These two sections may be made Beware of Imitations. 
selected, and either of these materials may be found at prices ranging separate and attached by means of buttons. See that Lea& Perrins’ 
from twenty-eight to fifty cents a yard. The trimming is a quilling 


made from a narrow bias strip of material gathered in the centre, and 
on a woolen wrapper a silk quilling would be pretty. When a wool 
gown is undesirable, material for this model may be selected from 
among the cottons, preferably the darker tones, to avoid unnecessary 
cleansing. The pattern (No. 3333) comes in eight sizes: 32 to 46 
inches bust measure; size 36 requires seven yards and a quarter of 
material thirty-six inches wide. 


NOTHER model I shall describe consists of two patterns: one of a 
very simple sacque, the number of which is 2348 and one of a useful 
petticoat, No. 1494. Thesacque has an embroidered edge of handwork, 
which may be achieved by means of one of THE JoURNAL’s transfer 
embroidery patterns. After cutting the sacque the design-pattern should 
he laid upon the proper edges, and the transfer made by means of a 
warm iron being passed over the pattern. This embroidery pattern is a 
small daisy design, and the number is 2273. The design is an inch 
and three-quarters wide, and three yards of it come for ten cents. 
So one pattern should be enough for the embroidering of the sacque. 
Patterns for the sacque (No. 2348) come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. Three yards and one-eighth of material thirty- 
six inches wide will be required for making 
the sacque in size 36. 

The skirt (No. 1494) has patterns cut in 
five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
This is an ordinary petticoat model, 
adapted either for a white, lace-trimmed 
lawn petticoat, or for a silk skirt. 
















The Elderly Woman's Negligee 
Shown Above is Suited Equally 





I have presented the model as developed in figured dimity, and, in 
such case, the skirt may be used either as a part of the negligee gown 
or as a petticoat. Patterns for the kimono (No. 2866) come in four 


_ 8izes: 32, 36, 4oand 44 inches bust measure. The short length requires 


three yards of thirty-six-inch material in size 36. Patterns for the petti- 
coat (No. 2513) come in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires four yards and a quarter of thirty-six-inch material. 


HE last model is developed from pattern No. 2867, a sacque, and 

petticoat pattern No. 2102. The negligee is a dainty little affair in 
Empire style, which is of most simple construction. In the sketch 
the model is shown as made of plain white lawn, with trimmings of 
flowered lawn. The skirt is a very desirable model for a petticoat of 
any sort of material or for a drop skirt. It consists of a two-piece 
circular upper section and a two-piece circular flounce, the flounce 
being trimmed in any way that appeals to the wearer. In the case 
of the model illustrated I have added a ruffle of flowered lawn, to 
match the trimming of the jacket, that the two pieces, sacque and skirt, 
may form a pretty negligee for the warm days, at but little expense. 
Patterns for the jacket (No. 2867) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards of thirty-six-inch material. 
Patterns for the skirt (No. 2102) 
come in three sizes: 22, 26 and 30 
inches waist measure, and in size 
26 require five yards and a half of 
thirty-six-inch material. From two 
to three yards of flowered lawn 
will be needed for trimming. 











Lilac Figured Dimity Would be 
Lovely for the Kimono Sacque 








| Caressing tex- 





Signature is on the 
Label and Wrapper. 


John Duncan’s Sons, 


Agts., N. Y. 

















Crapo Italian Towels 


TOWELING and DRESS LINENS may be 
purchased with the positive knowledge that they 
will prove thoroughly satisfactory in every respect. 

Dress Linens whose exclusiveness and individ- 
uality are pronounced. They are reasonable, 
durable, wear for years without becoming linty, 
improve with use and will not muss or wrinkle like 
linen that requires starching. 


We have just receiveda LINEN CREPE for dresses which 
is so beautiful that it can only be appreciated by being seen 
The demand, for this weave, will speedily exceed the limited 
supply, and we would suggest that you order promptly 

Heavy hand made Italian Laces, beautiful and exclusive 
patterns, made especially for us and used for trimming 
waists and dresses. All of our Linens are positively hand 
woven and grass bleached. 


lilustrated booklet sent promptly upon request. 


THE JOHN M. CRAPO LINEN STORE 
55 Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y. Summer Store: Bar Harbor, = | 
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Outings © 

—_ 
An Outing 
Flannel of soft, 
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Quickest, easiest way of putting 
in and taking out shields, to 
wash, air and change from 



































| dreds of 
lovely pat- 
terns. Perfect 
weave, softest nap. id 
Handsomest cloth ie 
in America for the cost. : . 
Absolutely the best fabric on the market tor 
7 making Slumber Robes, Breakfast Jackets, 
ii Children’s Clothing, Dresses, Waists, &c., 
“de. that wear well and look well and are inex- 
bai | pensive. ILK dc 
Standard of the World. for tt 
haf Each bolt of Kimono has a Kimono trade mark above, | 
; ticket on it. Seethat you get this kind. It is the best dressy fir 
se made. If your dealer will not supply you, write us, frills of ¢ 
ro Lie and we will send you samples of the goods. . match a 
6 EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. 3100) for 
| AMERICA'S GREATEST MILLS. bust mea: 
‘ . — wit 
& 9 Skirt has 
f “D.S. CLAMPS’ tucks, st 
” e ° fit Smoot} 
3333 2866-2513 . are dress shield fasteners. yards anc 


One-eight 


THE 


to a Slight or a Stout Figure and Petticoat Illustrated Above a nia would 
,; able, long ! —s With a bla 

. Be , at each snap n, ¢ we . 

On the Left is Shown a Sacque A Dainty Affair in Plain Color point, as rg rust. 17 oa poe wth 
with Hand-E.mbroidered Edge and with Trimmings of Flowered Lawn eeact peg of ‘ea My Most = 

2348-1494 i “ee — © , Ri clamps. For sale sere Bias 
Lace-Trimmed Petticoat is Shown on the Right - oa dry goods one a com 
ss = ie = a stores or mailed, post- ize 36 5 

— vara paid, on receipt of price. Materia! 
Paite includi. d. _ 7 . “ P For set of 4, nickel plated, inch ' 
rns (including Guide-Chart ) for all the designs shown above can be supplied on receipt of their price, fifteen cents Sor 25c., best old English Gold ch mat 
each number, post-free. The amount of material required for each design is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order oe Sea on Pla 
Srom your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists, and waist and hip D. S. CLAMP COMPANY Ge 
measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 7 Ms Avesue, New York City = 
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Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 

















"THE design on the right could 

be most charmingly developed 
in fine white chiffonette, with 
flounce and surplice bretelles of 
eyelet-embroidered flouncing. Al- 
ternate rows of eyelet bands and 
narrow Cluny insertion would be 
dainty for the yoke, stock and 
cuffs. Patterns for the blouse 
(No. 3276) come in six sizes: 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires three yards of 36-inch, or 
two yards and a quarter of 44-inch 
material. Patterns (No. 2778) for 
the skirt, with a four-piece cir- 
cular upper part, lengthened by a 
straight flounce, come in five 
sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist meas- 
ure. Size 24 requires seven vards 
of 36-inch, or five yards and an 
eighth of 44-inch material. 


= - 


3100 


ILK dotted gingham would be a charming material 
for the dainty one-piece morning frock shown 
above. Bands of embroidered insertion give a 
dressy finish to the « ollar, cuffs and belt. The front 
frills of fine embroidery edging with a tiny bow to 
— make a fascinating addition. Patterns (No. 
b 0) for this dress come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
“ac. The waist, which buttons in the back, 
shirt hes . nn or three-quarter length sleeves. The 
turks on = straight, gathered flounce with three 
fit smooth! % “< afiy e-gored upper portion, tucked to 
yards oy about the hips. Size 36 requires eight 
4 quarter of 36-inch, or seven yards and 


6 P - Bicy 
Me-eighth of 44 nch material. 


HE * blazer suit shown above in the centre 
b. would be pretty 
ae pl 2 . pes Stripe, although linen or pongee 
and kilteg ie ‘pPropriate. rhe cutaway jac ket 
most la — a combination of the season's 

) ¢ modes. Patterns for the coat (No 

Size stead Sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 

€s two yards and a half of 36-inch 
'Nch material athoage bes one yard and a half of 54- 
Gred plaited skirt (No Patterns for the twelve- 
032 inches wai rt satan 3093 come in six sizes: 22 
t ee-eighths ; pp matane, and require six yards and 

# 56-inch material without nap, or five 


yar “Sagp 
ds of 54-inch 7» iterial with nap. 


made of white English cashmere 


Materia] without 
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3276-2778 












































eashore, Mountain and Country 


Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 

















HEER, bordered batiste with a 

pink floral design would be 
exquisite for the afternoon gown 
on the left, with yoke and sleeves 
of figured net. The draped girdle 
and the bias band which frames the 
yoke could be of palest pink satin 
messaline. Patterns for the waist 
(No. 3009) come in six sizes: 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. Two 
yards and seven-eighths of 36- 
inch, or two yards and a quarter 
of 44-inch material are required 
for size 3%. Patterns for the 
seven-gored skirt (No. 3176) are 
cut in five sizes: 22 to 3 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires 
five yards and three-quarters of 
36-inch, or four yards and three- 
eighths of 44-inch material. 


1966-2173 


HE regulation sailor suit has lost none of its 

popularity with the athletic girl. Dull blue 
linen would be serviceable for this suit, trimmed 
with white mercerized braid. The decorations could 
be embroidered in bright red thread, affording an 
effective contrast. Transfer patterns for the stars 
on the collar, the anchor and the chevron sleeve- 
decoration are included in this pattern (No. 1966), 
which comes in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires three yards and a half of 
36-inch, or three yards and one-eighth of 44-inch 
material. Patterns for the seven-gored skirt (No. 
2173) are cut in nine sizes: 20 to 36 inches waist meas- 
ure. Size 24 requires four yards of 36-inch, or three 
yards and seven-eighths of 44-inch material. 


How to Order Patterns 
JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for 


all the designs shown on this page can be 
supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post- 
free. The amount of material required for the 
various sizes is printed on the pattern envel- 
opes. Order from your nearest dealer in pat- 
terns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, 
bust measure for waists and coats, and waist 
and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 











Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
and exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 





Lord & Taylor 


(Wholesale Distributors) 


“ONYX” Hosiery 





Look for this Trade Mark stamped on every pair. 


A straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points. The 
“ONYX” trade-mark, shown 
above, is the direct means of iden- 
tifying the best hosiery before the 
public—the makers’ assurance to 
the wearer of hosiery quality, style 
and service. 

Let us get to the point! 

When you are buying hosiery, 
look for the ‘‘ ONYX”’ trade-mark. 
It is your protection against inferior 
imitations. There is no substitute 
for ‘ONYX’ Hose. 


FOR WOMEN 


310/13. Black gauze, four thread lisle, 
superior quality, wear resisting. soc 
a pair. 

409 K, black silk lisle, gauze weight, soft, 
glossy, flexible, durable; double sole, 
Spliced heel. soc a pair. 


LOOK LIKE SILK — 
FEEL LIKE SILK— 
WEAR BETTER THAN SILK 


FOR MEN 


E 310—Black and colored lisle, six 
thread heel and toe, four threads all over,; 
known to all men “as the best | ever 
wore.” The only lisle Hose that will not 
burn nor is harsh to the feet. soc a pair. 


E 325 — Men’s black and colored silk lisle, 
every desirable shade, a soft lustrous 
silky hose, very desirable. soc a pair, 


We will mail post-paid on receipt of price a 
pair of either style; write to department A. 


Broadway, New York 











In the hot months of Summer the 
most suitable dress fabric is 


Danish Cloth 


SINGLE WIDTH 
The staple, inexpensive, half-wool fabric. 
It has given satisfaction to thousands. For 
shirt-waists, evening gowns, house dresses 
and school dresses for misses and children, 
In 36-inch width this fabric is known as 


Poplar Cloth 


and retails at 25 ceuts per yard, 

Our new cream, wiquestionably the best and 
cleanest made, is known as shade 39 and has 
blue threads in the selvage. It launders finely. 

The Navy Blue (630) has a white selvage, is 
fast and will not crock. 

If you cannot secure these fabrics TRADE 
Jrom vour home vetailer write us, and 
we will lell you how and where tv get 
the goods. 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York MARK 














COMFORT and EASE 
FOR TENDER FEET 


For every woman who will 
wea WHITCOMB’S 
“FLEXSOLE” SHOES 


The most comfortable shoe 
for women ever made. Soft 
flexible, perfect-fitting an 

handsome. Very durable. 
No Tacks. No Lining to 
wrinkle and hold moisture. 
No Seams. 

An lowa woman writes: “ First 
leather shoe I have been able to 
wear in twenty years." 

A Boston woman writes: “I 
inclose check for $3.00 for a pair 
of 6E Lace boots. I never had 
anything so comfortable. 
wear them all 
the time.”’ 

















OXFORDS, $2.60 
Send outline of foot and give size 
usually worn. 


Eastern Shoe Co.,212 Broadway, Beverly, Mass, 
here 





N. B.— Agents wanted everyw! . 
Special inducements. 














Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Practical Lesson in Millinery 


Showing How to Apply Straw Braids to Hat Frames 


By Madame Cullinane 





ET us begin this lesson by assuming that the 
frame for your hat is made, and that you are 
now ready to proceed with braiding it. The 
next step is to cover the frame smoothly with 
mull. If the frame is a two-piece one (the brim 
and crown made separately) then the crown 
should be covered before placing it on the brim. 

After selecting the braid you wish to use for 

the hat, buy the mull and a spool of cotton 
thread to match the braid in color. Select the mull that comes for 
millinery use—its right side has a soft satin finish. The usual price is 
fifteen cents a yard. Crinoline can be used, but the mull is much 
easier to handle, as the crinoline is stiff and coarse. The mull should 
be put on smoothly and the lines of the frame carefully followed, as 
any extra fullness will give a bad line. Place the mull—on the bias 

—on the underfacing of the brim, and pin it to the centre of the front 

brim; stretch it smoothly, being careful not to stretch the wire out 

of shape; allow half an inch to turn over the edge-wire all around. 

Now cut out the headsize, making the circle smaller than the head- 

size of the frame, slash this back at half-inch intervals around the 

headsize and turn the mull up into the crown. Cover the top crown 
with a piece of the mull to fit over it without fullness, and use a bias 
strip for the side crown; allow half an inch at both edges to turn 
saabe, and half an inch to overlap at the join in the back. 

Success in making a straw hat depends a great deal upon the braid 
to be used, both in kind and in quality. Braids are made of straw, silk, 
hemp, hair, wood-fibre and husks; most of the 














AVING created the hat thus far, the next step to consider is the 
bandeau; and, by-the-way, the bandeau has caused no little 
amount of controversy and speculation as to whether or not it will 
continue to be worn. From my years of experience as a designer and 
creator of headgear I can safely say to you that so long as hats are 
worn the bandeau will continue to be used on certain styles of hats 
and for certain shapes of heads. The frame may be made so that the 
bandeau is a part of it, but nevertheless it serves asa bandeau. Then 
again, the shaping and fitting of a bandeau to a woman’s head has 
been a great art with the milliner, for well she knows that without it 
the hat cannot be worn with comfort. 

The mission of the bandeau is to balance and adjust the hat to give 
it the proper poise or tilt in order to obtain the style desired; for, as 
you place a hat in different ;ositions on the head, you will observe 
the different effects and impressions which the changed positions pro- 
duce. In fact, you can place a bandeau in a hat to convey a most any 
character you wish. If every woman wore the same style coiffure, 
and each head was measured and the frame made accordingly, the 
bandeau in many cases could be done away with. But frames are 
usually copied from the Paris models, each style of frame being the 
same size; hence the necessity of the bandeau to obtain the desired 
effect and to fit any shape of head. 


(yp pete pd are made from cape-net or buckram, the edges are 
bound with wire and the bandeau covered with velvet, silk or 
maline. ‘To wire the bandeau use small, silk-covered frame-wire, sew- 


ing this around the edge of the cape-net or buck- 





braids we use are imported. The silk braids 
are domestic and are made by machinery. 
The standard straw braids are the best to use. 
After handling and a little observation you 
will become familiar with the quality of the 
different braids, and can select that which is 
the most practical and economical. Silk braid 
of open-weave pattern or soft wool fancy 
braids are not practical to use, neither are the 
imitation weaves. The cheapest straw braid 
we have is made from cabbage leaves, and is 
called cabbage braid. This braid is pliable 
and is easily handled, but also splits easily. 
When covered with bias strips of chiffon be- 
fore sewing it on to the frame, it makes a 
light, serviceable hat. 


EDDA straw braid is perhaps the most prac- 
tical braid, for while it is the most expensive 
to buy it is also the most economical to use. 
Yedda is an imported braid, and each season 
comes in new weaves in all the beautiful 
French colorings. The French dyes do not 
fade, so can be used the second season; the 
straw is firm and closely woven, a fine basket- 
weave, and in appearance most attractive. It 
can be ripped off the old frame, turned and 
out on a new frame, and to all appearance one 
as anew hat. In my experience it is the only 
straw braid I have handled that can be used 
the second time and really look new—that is, 
that will stand the ripping and sewing on the 
frame again without splitting the straw, as 
well as keep the original color. 

All straw braid should be dampened before 
stretching and sewing on the frame, in order 
to make it pliable so as to fit the frame easily 
and give the curves desired. The most satis- 
factory method is to use a wet cloth; wrap the 
braid in this, which will keep it damp while 
sewing it; proper shrinkage is also given, the 
braid does not break in handling, and when 
finished and dry the hat is smooth and neat. 

Begin the covering of the frame by first 
binding the edge-wire with the straw braid. 
fold the braid over the wire, and take a long, 
single stitch through the straw and close to the 











Wiring the Bandeau 





Covering it with a Bias Strip of Velvet 





Covering a Shaped Bandeau 





Putting in the Lining After the 
Hat is Finished 


ram with a buttonhole stitch, overlapping the 
ends and fastening securely. A curved ban- 
deau with a straight top-edge or an all-around 
straight bandeau can be covered with a bias 
strip of velvet measuring double the width at 
the widest part. This is stretched over the 
bandeau, working out the fullness at the top 
edge, turning in the edges and then sewing with 
an overcast stitch. A bandeau which a bias 
piece will not fit is placed on the velvet, and 
the latter cut the shape of the bandeau, allow- 
ing a quarter of an inch to turn in all around. 
Draw the edges together with a long, flat 
stitch across the buckram and then cover the 
other side smoothly and slipstitch the edges 
on the under side. Cape-net bandeaux are 
usually covered with several thicknesses of 
maline and the edges bound with a narrow 
fold of bias velvet. 


(\ 


E HAVE the all-around bandeau, which 

comes in different shapes to suit the style 
of the hat. This bandeau is used chiefly for the 
blocked hats, for the reason that the headsize 
in a blocked hat is usually large. When the 
all-around bandeau is used to give a high tilt 
over the face from the back the width in front 
is one inch, gradually tapering on each side 
alike to the back; the height of it depends on 
the style of the trimming used. One must 
study the lines of the hat and adjust the 
bandeau accordingly. 

Bandeaux are made straight or flaring. The 
tilt given to the hat depends on the curve of 
the lower edge. The straight line does not 
increase the headsize; the curved edge flares 
more or less, and thus increases the headsize. 
To learn to make one correctly use the fol- 
lowing measurements and practice with a 
piece of buckram: 

For an all-around bandeau for a large crown, 
when the hat is made of frail material such as 
lace or maline, cut from the buckram a bias 
strip three inches in width. One inch should 
extend inside of the headsize to aid in giving 
firmness to the crown and brim. For a 
curved, front bandeau, to set in across the 














wire. After binding the edge begin to sew the 
first row of braid at the side or back of the top 
brim edge, allowing no extension over the edge, for this gives a ragged 
line. Stretch the braid only on the edge; the selvedge edge should 
curve in around the frame, flat, in order to make the next row lie 
smooth; continue sewing the braid in this way, row on row, until the 
top brim is covered. 

The length of the stitches in sewing the braid does not matter; if 
a facing of straw is to be used take a long stitch underneath and a 
short stitch on the top side. If a facing is to be used of maline or other 
thin material the stitches must not show, but should be slipped 
through the straw. 


O COVER the crown the most simple method is to sew the straw 

into a round plateau to fit the top crown; beginning the centre of the 
plateau, fold the selvedge under to form a circle, continue sewing each 
row to the edge of the preceding row until the size of the crown is 
made, then gradually slope in the last row and sew the end underneath. 
Care must be taken that the plateau does not curve up on the outer 
edge, or cup in the centre; it must be perfectly flat. 

When complete, place the top crown on the frame and cover the 
side crown; starting where the trimming will cover, join and sew the 
top row of braid of the side crown to the edge of the braid covering 
the top crown. Continue sewing the braid around the side crown 
until completely covered. If the hat is made of very wide braid each 
row should be cut the proper length and joined where the trimming 
will cover it. 

Body hats, straw hoods or plateaus made without frames can be 
made any size desired. In measuring the wires for the straw body fit 
the head circle wire to the head. Now measure the braid for the edge 
of the brim the size desired, turn the end under, slope the braid and 
sew the second row on the edge-row, keeping the braid flat. Sew 
the braid around in this way until you reach 
the crown circle. For the crown sew the 


front of the hat to give height off the face and 
also a drooping curve to the brim, measure a 
strip on the bias of the cape-net ten inches in length and two inches 
and a half in width at the centre, sloping gradually to half an inch at 
the sides. Sew the curved edge outside of the crown. 

A bandeau that is used across the front of the hat to the right side, 
giving a high side-tilt, is made of a strip of cape-net ten inches in length; 
commencing with one inch and a half in front continue the same width 
toward the back for four inches, then with a gradual curve rise to the 
widest part, which is three inches. Sew the straight edge inside of 
the headsize. 

A bandeau which fits snugly to the head—and one which if you 
have not a quantity of hair is the best style to use—is made from a bias 
strip of cape-net measuring ten inches in length; commencing with a 
width of one inch, gradually curve to the centre, where it should meas- 
ure two inches and a half. Sew the straight edge in the back of the hat. 

A small, finished side band, one that is used inside of the crown 
without trimming, when the hat does not fit to the head, is made from 
a piece of bias cape-net, measuring four inches in length and curving 
to an inch and a half in width in the centre. The straight edge is 
sewed inside of the crown. 


N MAKING a hat, first select the style you wish, and after having 
made the frame dress your hair in the manner in which you wish to 
have it when wearing the hat; now place the hat upon the head and 
turn or tilt it until you secure the desired effect, and then measure 
for the bandeau, which is easily made by the directions given above. 
If you should have an ill-fitting or uncomfortable hat it is probably 
due to the bandeau; and if so it can easily be remedied by readjust- 
ment. If it is too high you can cut it down. If too low, by following 

the instructions you can create a new one. 
The best way is to line the hat before it is trimmed. Any light- 
weight silk will do. Measure the depth of the 








braid up and around the headsize, gradually 
sloping in until the crown is formed. To wire 
the edge use a satin-covered wire, and take 
a short stitch through the braid down into 
the covering of the wire. 

Brace wires, if needed, can be used by 
weaving a silk-covered frame-wire through the 
braid from the edge into the crown wire and 
fastening it firmly. 








How to Obtain a Pattern Agency 


Those who wish to act as agents for the sale 
of our patterns should apply to The Home 
Pattern Company, 615 West Forty-third 
Street, New York City, which is the regularly 
authorized concern for the manufacture and 
sale of The Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns. 


crown for the width, allowing one inch for lap- 
ping in the back, and one inch for sewing into 
the crown and the hem for the shirring ribbon. 
Use a long and short backstitch in sewing in 
the lining when the hat is untrimmed. A 
buttonhole stitch is used when the hat is 
lined after it is trimmed. A crown tip can be 
placed in the top of the crown before the lin- 
ing is put in, but this is not always necessary 














unless the crown is very low. 





Two Special Hot Weather Bargains 


Sheer Lingerie Waist $1.00 
White Linen Wash Skirt $2.00 


Order this waist or skirt or both to-day. They will be sent 
to you with the full understanding and agreement that if they 
are not satisfactory to you in every respect, fit, quality 
style, if after you have examined them and tried! them on, you 
do not consider them the greatest values you have ever seen 
you can return them to ws at our expenge anc we will at once 
refund your money including express charges both ways. 

You do not risk one penny 

on by sending your order to 

BELLAS HESS & 
COMPANY, New 
York City, New York. 


No. 2L 100 
White Lawn Waist 




































No. 2L 100 


This sheer 
white lawn 
lingerie waist is 

one of the newest 

models shown for 
hot weather wear. 

The quality of the 
material used is a 
finesheer lawn which 
will launder beauti- 
fully. Made with 
three panels of open 
work and raised 
embroidery, set 
between rows of 
Valenciennes lace 
insertion These 
panels of em 

broidery and the 

lace insertions 
compose the 
entire front of 
the waist 
Above the 
embroid 
ered 
panels 
of the 
waist 
and 

















Pm Ww “~ 
tending 
an 4 from shoulder 


No. 3L 101 to shoulder is a 
° ° cluster of narrow pin 
White Skirt tucks. The short Pil 
puff sleeves are finished with tucked 

$2 00 cuffs edged with Valenciennes lace 
bd to match the insertions. The collar 

No. 3L101 is also made in the sameway. Tucked 


and open back. Sizes 32 to 44 bust 
White Linen Wash measure. Our special price $1.00. 
Skirt made withseven 

gores, inverted plaited back and five box plaits. This stylishly 
modelled skirt is made with a full flare at the bottom and has 
that desirable clinging effect around the hips. It has twelve 
insertions of a splendid quality of washable torchon lace and 
is finished at the bottom with an extra deep hem which permits 
of a home alteration which can be made ina few moments to 
adjust it to the required length. At the extremely low price 
at which we offer this skirt we cannot afford to make altera- 
tions. It comes in sizes 23 to 29 waist measure, 42 to 44 
inches in length. Special price as long as this lot lasts $2.60, 


visa DELLASHESSC.(O *:" 


FREE 
houses, BROADWAY & WAVERLY PLACE - log 


agents, NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. 70047 




















Don’t Drop your 
Eye Glasses 


and don’t worry for fear they will drop. 


The Automatic 


Eye Glass Holder 


consists of a spring-controlled chain 
winding into a case which is fastened 
to vour coat or waist. The chain is 
easily drawn out to full length and bya 
slight “‘twitch’’ is returned to its place. 

Kye-glasses are attached to a spring hook 
at the end of the chain, and when not in use 
are out of the way, and safe. 

‘The Black Enamel Case with German Silver 
chain as shown in the illustration costs only 


50 Cents 


Also made in Gold—Gold Plate—Silver 
Gun Metal and Royal Copper, from 

$1.00 upwards. For sale by jewelers 
and opticians generally. If your 
dealer does not sell them — we will 
send them direct to you postpaid 
on receipt of the price. We guar- 
antee each Holder and will repair or 

replace any which is defective. 

We were established in 1832, which 

is an indication of our respon- 

sibility. 

Our illustrated booklet 

showing all styles of 
holder is sent free. 


Ketcham and McDougall 
39 Maiden Lane 























New York City 











Aten DTA NO) 


from the world’s largest music house. Is this what 
you really would like to own? Splendid MUSICAL 
QUALITY as well as the best value for the money 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. Write for copy % 
“A Piano Book” (Free) which describes twenty 
leading makes of pianos, illustrates all the latest 
case designs and quotes the lowest net New York 
and Chicago prices. Easy monthly payments ac 
cepted. Write forthe book. 


LYON & HEALY, daze Street, CHICAGO 


We ship pianos everywhere on approval. 
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MAKE OVER sTyYtt 





Catalog “B” illustrates—describes— (free 


SARGENT CO. 7°329°¥bk 
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Some Dainty Lingerie for Girls 

























3331 


1 pra button-back corset-cover with or 
without darts, patterns for which come in 
six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure, and 
cost ten cents. Size 36 requires one yard and 
an eighth of 36-inch-wide material. 


al 2854 


ACE insertion and hand embroidery are pret- 
lily combined in this corset-cover. Pat- 
terns come in six sizes: 36 to 46 inches bust 
measure, and cost ten cents. Size 36 requires 
one yard and a half of 36-inch material. 
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1556 


AINTINE SS and simplicity characterize 
= hemise. Torchon lace and ; bead - 
ne fii \ die ieee and armholes, while the 

alloped ruffle on the skirt shows just a touch 
of hand embroi lery. 
in four sizes: 32, 36 
Measure, 


Patterns can be supplied 
40 and 44 inches bust 
Price ten cents. Size 36 requires 


three yz , 
€ yards and a quarter of 36-inch material. 


WO exquisi i 

T 9 exquisite designs are shown on the 
right for trimming 

embroidery, In th 

Circular flounce 

trimmed with fine 


drawers with lace and 
i€ first illustration a shaped 
laintily hand-embroidered, 
and edging, js bea tore hon lace insertion 
lions framed with | csi i] Embroidered meee 
lace ruffles with % “7 anda bew ildering mass of 
4d0rn the secor 4 etd and rows of insertion 
cover No, 2854 design, whic h matches corset- 
with round vi - Patterns for these drawers, 
Died in six sizees 29 fo aes ee? Can be sup- 
ure. Price — << to 32 inches waist meas- 
vard and ¢ ven cents. Size 24 requires one 
ive-eighths of 36-inch material. 





Designs by 


Joseph H. Rubin 


Drawings by 
Emma Troth 


ATTERNS for the combination corset- 

cover and circular skirt on the left 
(price 15 cents) come in six sizes: 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards and three-eighths of 36-inch 
material. 


N THE right is shown another com- 

bination corset-cover and circular 
underskirt, patterns for which come in 
six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Price 15 cents. Two yards and five- 
eighths of 36-inch material are required 
for size 36. 








3344 


HE girl who loves to make her own lingerie will 

find this nightdress a dainty bit of sewing for 
the “‘circle’’ days. Hand-embroidered medallions 
with insertions of fine lace form the elaborate yoke 
design. The short sleeves open in the most fasci- 
nating way from the shoulder to the elbow under a 
deep frill of lace held together with a ribbon bow. 


Patterns for this nightdress, which is made to slip 
over the head, cost fifteen cents and come in 
four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires five yards and an eighth of 36- 
inch material. 









3222 


ERE is another nightdress — charmingly simple with its low- 
cut neck and elbow-length sleeves. Fine Swiss embroidery 
or Valenciennes lace edging and insertion would be exquisite for 
trimming, with narrow lace beading set in between for the ribbon. 
Either fine nainsook or longcloth would be a suitable material. 
Patterns can be supplied in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Price fifteen cents. Size 36 requires four yards 
and three-quarters of 36-inch material. This gown is slipped over 
the head, and patterns come with round or Dutch neck. 
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IRL’S corset-cover with double under-arm 

portion back and front. Patterns come in 
five sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years, and 
cost ten cents. Size 16 requires one yard and 
three-eighths of 36-inch material. 





CHARMING little corset-cover to wear 

under sheer waists which button in the 
back. Patterns come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Price ten cents. Size 
36 requires one yard of 36-inch material. 





“<7 > 
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INE nainsook would be dainty for this 

chemise or corset-cover underskirt which 
is cut in one with a semi-fitting French back. 
Patterns come in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 
44 inches bust measure, and cost ten cents. 
Size 36 with ruffle requires three yards of 36- 
inch, or two yards and five-eighths of 44-inch 
material. 


To Order These Patterns 
JATTERNS for all the garments 
shown on this page, including Guide- 
Chart, can be supplied on receipt of their 
price (ten or fifteen cents, as stated) post- 
Sree. Order from your nearest dealer in 
patterns, or by mail, giving bust measure 
ti ry chemises, corset-covers, combination 
suits and nightdresses, and waist measure 
Jor drawers, and inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 














Laces and Trimmings 


Easily Made to Match 





“I think that almost every woman realizes how 
much pretty laces and pretty trimmings add to a waist 
or dress, and I have found using Diamond Dyes I 
can use laces and trimmings over and over again. I 
have just finished a blue party dress and the lace for 
the neck, sleeves and front of the waist I dyed to 
match exactly, and this was some lace I had used on 
two waists in different colors before. I really don't 
know what I would do without Diamond Dyes —they 
are the most practical economy | have ever used,” 

Miss MARGARET LARKIN, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Diamond Dyes Will Do It 


Every woman appreciates the pretty effects possible 
with waists and skirts ornamented with dainty laces 
and handsome trimmings. Diamond Dyes color laces 
and trimmings to match a waist or skirt exactly, and 
at acost of next to nothing. 


Don’t be deceived, or led to believe by either 
unscrupulous dealers or misleading advertisements 
that Wool and Silk (animal material); Cotton and 
Linen (vegetable material); and Mixed Goods (in 
which vegetable material generally predominates) can 
be dyed equally well with the same dye. 


These different fabrics are differently affected by 
contact with dye solutions, They require different 
dyes. For any one dye to have the same effect on 
these different fabrics is chemically impossible, 


Diamond Dyes Make Home Dyeing Scientific 


REMEMBER: Diamond Dyes will insure your 
success because they are the only dyes which put 
home dyeing on a scientific basis, by furnishing one 
class of dyes for Wool, Silk, and combinations of 
Wool and Siik ; and another class of dyes for Cotton, 
Linen, and those combinations in which Cotton or 
Linen generally predominates, 


Of course, it sounds easy to trust to chance and use 
one dye for all materials ; but, for success, if you are 
dyeing Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, ask for Diamond 
Dyes for Cotton. If you are dyeing Wool or Silk, ask 
for Diamond Dyes for Wool, 


Send us your name and address (be sure to mention 
your dealer's name and tell us whether he sells Dia- 
mond Dyes), and we will send you a copy of the 
famous Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction 
Book and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all Free. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 

















of great 
interest to 


Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific 
garment of the kind ever invented. 
Combines solid comfort and ease with "* fine 
form " and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
street and in society. iiways drapes evenly in front 
and back — no bulkiness —no draw-strings — no lacing 
no ripping or basting. — Can be worn the year round, 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
FREE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book —‘‘ Fine- 
Form Maternity Skirt ’’ — It's funn to every 
woman writing for it. Tellsall about these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material ancdicost. Gives opinions of 
physicians, dressmakers and users. 10 Days Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet heen 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, anc we will make the 
yarmentto your order, When you get it, wear it ten 
jays,an lif you don’t findit exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirta—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee—I)lustrated’ book free. 


Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
\.. Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 












































FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainzook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 








Learn to Knit 


176useful and attractive knit and crocheted 
articles are shown in the new jum bia 
Book of Yarns (£i!: eclition) and full instruc- 
tions given for making them. Shows and 
explains all the different stitches. A 
handsome book of 200 pages and worth 
every cent of $1, but sold for 26 cents 
at dealers’ or by mail. 


‘ » Columbia Yarns wo farthest and are 
















always the same in evenness of 

textureand brilliancy of color. 

" Look for Columbia trademark 
on label around every skein. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 
























Better and more comfort- 
able than a second or ex- 















tra diaper. Won't chafe, 
Small, clean, sanitary and absorb- 
ent. Easy to put on, easy to take 


off, easy to wash and easy to wear. 
Eighteen Pads, Prepaid, One Dollar. Money back if you want it. 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., PIKE, N.Y. 























































It washes little 
disagreeable pieces 





i 
The Cunneen Sanitary Washer 


Cleanses the small pieces that are so un- 
pleasant to wash—such as babies’ diapers 
and the like. It works in such a way that 
the hands do not come in contact with the 
pieces, the soap or the water. 

Every woman who has experienced the 
repulsive operation of washing such pieces 
by hand will ag this device. It 
obviates the rubbing by hand—or even 
touching the contaminated water. It will 
not injure fabrics and even a lace hand- 
kerchief can be washed safely. 

If this sanitary device appeals to you, if 
you would welcome the relief from annoy 
ance, allow us to send you free an illus 
trated folder describing it —anda significant 
letter from a Superintendent of Nurses. 


International Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Box 499, PORTCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Out of Sight 
After the Wash 


Fold it up, put it away. No dis- 
figuring clothes posts to mar the 
lawn. Holds 150 feet of line. 
The sensible clothes dryer for 
particular people — at prices within 
reach of all. Write for Catalog 43. 


HILL DRYER CO., 
365 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


Also Balcony Dryers. 





{ LEARN TO SWIM ) 


BY ONE TRIAL 








and 35c¢ ES 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water-wings anid be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
adjusted. Takes no more room than a pocket handkerchief. 
Sold by Dry-goods, Sporting-goods, Druggists, Hardware 
dealers, etc. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. A. 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
A Water-\\ ings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 














DUPLEX 
SAFETY PINS 


TRADE MARK 


CONSAPICO 


over the spring prevents tearing the cloth. 
The point fastens on either side, but can’t 
slip through to stick you. Be on guard for 
safety-pin perfection. 


Send 4 cents in sta for 
~ y Pee ble the A a card, 


In buying Safety Pins see that the card bears the name of 
4 . 
Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
Box 125, Bloomfield, N. J. 
y . c. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 
ing Cards 


Wedding 
, 50c. Write for Samples. 


ng 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 944 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Invitations 
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THE SUMMER STYLE- 
BOOK 


HE great demand for our summer Style- Book 
| speaks for itself, we think, and yet we would say 
a last word concerning it. Of course you know 
that it is brim full of fashions—summer clothes of 
every description and a hundred and one other 
things in the way of every-day garments, that seem 
even more important if we happen to want them. 
One thing that makes this Style-Book unique is 
the needlework section which is bound with it, or 
which can be obtained separately for five cents if 
desired. We find that really few women know that 
they may do their own embroidery-stamping at 
small trouble to themselves and at almost no cost. 
Perforated patterns, of course, require some skill, 
or at least dexterity, but the transfer patterns 
which we issue are so simple that a child can 
handle them successfully. And not only is the 
stamping simple, but the process takes only a 
minute; and the patterns range in cost from ten 
to twenty-five cents. They are laid face downward 
on the material and run over with a hot iron— 
that is all, and the stamping is accomplished. 
Decidedly they are the only patterns the amateur 
can use with absolutely assured success. 

We have gradually been adding to this depart- 
ment, but now we have taken an important step 
forward, not only by adding new designs, but also 
by presenting all that we have in this attractive 
summer Style-Book. There is now anything and 
everything that the needlewoman may want, not 
only in the great realm of dress—for great it is in 
the embroidery field to-day—but for the province 
of the household as well the designs are many and 
varied, including many purely decorative articles. 
These are especially delightful in.summer, when 
our holidays give us time for fancy-work. 

We have embroidery patterns for the new 
collars and cuffs, belts, sailor-collars, tabs, jabots, 
yokes, blouses, gowns, chemisettes, jumper de 
signs, corset-covers, nightgowns, everything for 
the baby, aprons, parasols, fans, centrepieces, 
doilies, sofa-pillows, braiding designs, inserting 
patterns, scalloped borders, and a hundred and 
one other things equally attractive. And besides 
this, do not forget that one hundred and twelve 
pages are devoted to fashions alone. 

We send the Style-Book postpaid upon receipt 
of twenty-five cents. With it we include not only 
the embroidery supplement (which can also be 
obtained separately for five cents) but a certificate 
that entitles you to any ten-cent LApIEs’ Home 

OURNAL pattern as well. So the twenty-five cents 
includes both the book and a ten-cent pattern. 

Order the Style-Book or the Needlework-Book, 
inclosing the price, from the Pattern Bureau, 
THE LApIEs’ HoME JourNAL, Philadelphia. 


YOUR SUMMER BELTS 


By Helen Koues 
Te fit and finish of a belt may do much to add 


to the general appearance or detract from it, 
and it is never neglected by the really well- 
dressed woman, for she realizes its importance. 

Whether the belt should match the waist or the 
skirt depends upon the figure of the wearer. When 
the wearer is short-waisted the belt should match 
the waist to give a becoming length, and when 
long-waisted it should match the skirt. For the 
past two seasons the Princesse and Empire gowns 
have brought in an unbroken waist-line, so that 
belts have matched most often the skirts. With 
summer shirtwaists, however, a fresh white belt 
to match the shirtwaist is charming for any one 
who is not too long-waisted. 

To make the linen belt shown below cut a straight 
strip on the length of the material, nearly double 
the width you wish it to be when finished (about two 
inches), and allow for a four-inch lap in the front. 
Decorate it with a bit of hand-embroidery placed 
in the direct centre of the linen, fold under the two 
raw edges and cat-stitch them together on the 
wrong side. The upper and lower edges of the 
belt may be finished by a buttonholed scallop, or 
it may be completed with two rows of machine- 
stitching; but when embroidered the buttonholing 
is prettier. Finish the right end in a point, and 


| make eyelets for the prong of the buckle, then on 


| width. 


the left end attach the buckle itself. 





A Smart Belt of Linen and One of Silk 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for July 1907 





All Kinds of 


Aemeus, Dress hiuelils, 


are made in 
SIX SHAPES and TEN SIZES 


The best KINDS are 
FEATHERWEIGHT, 
GEM DOUBLE COVERED, 
SWAN and JUNO. 


Each kind has a reason. 
Women differ physically. 















ry 


Fea 


V ares 





CRESCENT SHAPE 


FULL DRESS SHAPE 


A trial will show you which 
kind is best adapted to your 
physical make-up. 





Every pair contains a guar- 


REGULAR SHAPE . 
antee slip. 





If you buy shields large 
enough and sew them 
in properly, we will be 
responsible for the 
result. 


They can all be 
washed and ironed and 
sterilized. 





U.S. PAT. OCT. 20, 1896 


ETON SHAPE 


HIGH POINT SHAPE 


Write for our Dress Shield Book, it is 
worth reading, and sent free on application. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company 
721 723 725 727 Broadway New York 


The Heart of a Piano 


OT the heart of wood and strings, 
but the heart that the maker ot 
the piano puts into it. 














It’s the most important thing to con- 
sider when you buy a piano. You can't 
tell much about a piano by just looking 
You can’t tell about its lasting qualities by playing on 
But you can tell everything about a piano if 





at it. 
it a few times. 
you know the record of the maker. 


For nearly forty years Crown Pianos have been as good as 
pianos could be made; since the first there has been only one 
grade of Crown Piano—the best possible. Buy a Crown Piano 


if you want a piano that will last and keep its tone. 


The prettiest silk or ribbon belt of the season is | 


the one illustrated above. It may be made of satin, 


gros-grain or taffeta ribbon, six or seven inches in | 


The centre-front is laid in four plaits 
tacked toa bone which should be three inches long. 
Keep the upper edge straight and the lower edge 
pointed—this will give a becoming point in the 
front. Midway between the centre-front and back 
there is a second bone two inches high; here 
again the ribbon is laid in four plaits, the stitches 
being taken invisibly. At each end of the belt a 


bone two inches and three-quarters long is placed; | 
the ribbon is folded back three-quarters of an inch, | 


and one row of shirring is placed half an inch from 


the edge, and another three-eighths of an inch | 


back of this. 
to the bone, so that the top edge is still straight and 
the lower edge slants downward. Three good- 
sized hooks and eyes should be attached to the 
bone. The little bows are made of strips cut on 
the length, with each edge turned in and then 
shirred about an eighth of an inch from the edges. 
The shirring is pulled up and the little rosettes are 


The ribbon is then securely sewed | 


formed; these are placed in the direct centre- | 


front of the girdle and sewed securely. 
of this style may be made of any color or of the 
Pompadour ribbon which is so popular this 
season. This same method may be used to make 
the belts having long sash-ends in the back. Thes2 
ends should be one yard long and three-quarters 


| of a yard long, respectively; while the butterfly 


bow at the top should be of small loops from two 
to three inches long. This bow should be securely 


A belt | 


sewed to the bone on one side of the belt-opening. | 


Send for catal K, 
oe Geo. P. Bent, Manufacturer 


215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


















For INFANTS . 
INVALIDS 


and the 


AGED 
















FOOD 


I it istinct 
s Quite Distinc 
from any other food obtainable. It is distinguished by the ease 
with which it can be digested and absorbed. It possesses the remarkable property of 
rendering milk with which it is used quite easy of digestion by infants and invalids. 

Benger’s Food is a self-digestive food, possessing the all-important advantage 
that in its preparation the degree of digestion can be determined with the utmost 
delicacy and it can be served prepared to suit the exact physical condition of the 
person for whom it is intended. 

Wherever there is a case of enfeebled or impaired digestion, there is a case for 
Benger’s Food. Benger’s Food is prescribed and used in almost every hospital 
throughout England. 

Our guide to the rearing of infants and the care of invalids SENT 
FREE with a generous FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE of Benger’s Food. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, write to 


BENGER’S F OOD, Ltd., Dept. 10, 78 Hudson Street, New York 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 
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RIBBONS AND FRILLS 
FOR SUMMER CLOTHES 
By Helen Koues 
Be: bows and yet again bows are the order 


of the hour. Some are tiny little affairs, | 
while others are of fair size, but they come in 










The 


shield every imaginable color and are tied and twisted in 
uhhe as many different ways. Those of lace and lawn are 
pure white charming, but I want to tell you about the ones made 
PUREST WHITES underlining | 


UNDERLINING 


> 


































5 ke whitest, lightest and most 
satisfactory shield for summer 
wear is Canfield’s ‘‘SNOWYTE.”’ 


It is the only shield that will afford 
| you real comfort in warm weather —so 
light and white it may be worn with the 
thinnest lingerie waists. 
Canfield’s “SNOWYTE” can be 
thoroughly washed (in boiling water) 
and ironed, assuring at all times a 
E sweet, clean, sterile condition. They 
will not soften or lose their shape and 
the snowy whiteness is unimpaired. 
Their usefulness does not cease with 


IMPURE INFERIOR 
IMITATION SUBSTITUTE 


PEROXIDES 


Inferior Peroxides undergo 
changes, turn rank, spoil, explode, 
or develop a sweetish, sickish odor, 





Combining White and Delicate Pink 


of ribbon. First, however, let me say that these 
bows and frills are worn chiefly with the stiff turn- 
over collars that complete the plainer shirtwaists. 


. “ - %9 . 
their newness, The bow illustrated above has a straight piece or a bitter feverish ° taste. Purity 
To know real dre ess shie “Id satisfac tion of ribbon around the collar. This ribbon is at- 1s essential to stability. 
and comfort, you must know Canfield’s tached to the stock by means of a tape sewed to 
prota Yt.” ; the lining of the silk in which buttonholes are DIOXOGEN the original 
f you can’t secure then at your store, 3 . - . . , 
write us. made, so that it can be buttoned in place easily 


purest Peroxide, “the kind that 
keeps,” has a clean, wholesome 
taste. It does not change. Its sta- 
bility is due to its purity. Its 
unequaled quality is acknowledged 
by the highest authorities. 


As a prophylactic cleanser of 
mouth, teeth, throat, nose, skin and 
tissues, DIOXOGEN holds the pre- 
eminent place among all who put em- 
phasis upon preventive cleanliness. 


IS YOUR MOUTH REALLY CLEAN ? 


and removed when it is necessary to launder the 
linen collar. The pointed ends are composed of 
strips of silk leanne together—one strip of white 
between two strips of pink. An oval of silk, 
measuring three inches and a half in the longest 
part, is hemmed on the edges and gathered 
through the centre, then shirred two rows deep a 
little back from the 
edges to give the 
pretty frill effect; 
a bit of the silk 
holds it in place 
in the centre. 

To make the 
circular bow | 
shown on the left 
take a strip of silk 
or ribbon seven 
inches long by 





Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


CC 99 
Mum 
' keeps the body 


sweet and clean 





























on the hottest summer day as 


. seven or el g ht Rinse your mouth for two minutes with DIOXOGEN. 

: well as in crowded rooms all the inches wide, and If it is clean, there will be only slight foaming ; if not 
ae Oe clean, there will be much foaming. Make the test. 

; as | have it either See and feel it cleanse thoroughly. DIOXOGEN 

; y ear round. knife pl aited or cleans cavities, interstices, and parts which the brush 


b 7 cannot reach. Ask the best dentists. 
accordion-plaited. 


The ends are 


A snow-white harmless cream 
that has no odor of its own, but | turned over and 
gatheredan eighth 
chemic: uly ne -utralizes Two “ Frilly ” Bows of an inch from | 


the edge ; loops are 
then formed by gathering the silk on each side of 


all odors of | the centre and it is completed by a knot of silk 
rk j over the shirring. A small flap with a buttonhole 
‘ , is attached to the under side of this bow to fit 


over the stud. 
25 cents at drug- and 








Never call merely for “‘ Peroxide.” 
Call for DIOXOGEN. Get the 
original sealed package. Three 
popular sizes on sale everywhere. 


The Oakland Chemical Company, New York 








Still another little bow is made of two scraps of 
silk or ribbon, cut with pointed ends, which are 
sewed together and then turned over. Such a bow 
is shown just above. A strip of knife-plaiting is 





no 








, lens ’ a shirred through the centre to form two loops and 

ngs, department-stores. placed over the pointed ends. A pretty effect 
7 could be gained by making this bow three shades | 

r of , 2 vs 5 ei of one color—the darkest on the bottom and the 


and25cents. We’llsend you ‘‘ Mum” postpaid. lightest on the top. 
A bow that is particularly attractive and ex- 


Mum Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia tremely new is the one illustrated just below. This | 


Why a Conover Piano 























con- bow may be made of satin ribbon in dark brown, 
blue or green, / / 
can’t i matching what- JS d Good NveStmMent 
7 J KOLO) AME i ay happen | 
, skirt may happen 
king tobe. Itrequires 
g on from five-eighths HE workmen who make the Conover Pianos 
F to one yard of rib . A : ° 
no if bon, an inch and are men of particularly high skill—they are 
three-quarters specialists in piano making. 
wide; the illustra- 





For that reason every part of the Conover is ac- 
curately made to carry out our plan to produce an 
instrument of extraordinary merit. 
| On account of its constructive excellence, the 
A“ Conover” Workman — Conover Piano gives long and satisfactory service 
and it is, therefore, an instrument chat costs less in 


7 ; tion shows cle arly 

: ; sce cite how the ribbon 

od as | is placed—one 
i By our course of training in your own home. | = Ly sth shorter 

" one More than a thousand of our graduates are B . 


if earning $10.00 to $25.00 weekly. A grad- ff than the other. 
>: 0 uate writes Ihe under bow is 
1an “ T have found the course intensely practical, four inches and a 
helpful and easily comprehended. I have quarter long, the 
acquired confidence in myself for I have been ‘ » three i ices ] kt 
taught how to nurse to the satisfaction of J next one, thre¢ the end than many pianos whose prices may be lower, but 
physicians and patients. I receive $3.00 a and three-quar 3 eS ‘ h sh 
day and am busy all the time.” ters; the next, three inches; and the smallest one, whose terms of usefulness are much shorter, 
Hj) Endorsements by thousands of nurses and phy- nh Seer ogg ‘ aia ac ase > -me is 3¢9 —— th; > ¢ “tl F 
crurer B sicians. Write for explanatery ‘' Blas Book” two inches and a quarter. In each case fold the Remember this also that the construction of the 
| ribbon in halves, right sides together, and stitch . - , M H ; whose 
and stories of four score Chautauqua Nurses. ‘ . Conover assures permanent tone, any planos whose 
each end, turn over and you will have made a little ? “ie . / a 
musical qualities are good when the instruments are new, fail 


point. G..ther these pieces through the centre and 

igh bank. ja ee er acy pe Sng your | to retain their tone character because of structural weaknesses 

, which become emphasized after the instruments have been 

used for a time. ‘The Conover has lasting tone quality 

because it is strongly made, and because its parts are cor- 
rectly proportioned and assembled to resist all strains. 

Because of these features alone, it is better judgment to 





Chic Tailor-Made Bows 


hicago } 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 


i An attractive bow—the last one illustrated above 
—is composed of four bias strips of taffeta four 


The inches long, which may be in two shades of any 
Vlagic ur er color: green, blue, brown, etc.; these strips are fin- 


LZ ished with machine-stite hing on the edge, and are 








Makes the beautiful attached to a shaped piece of covered cardboard 

in ten which slips under each side of a stiff collar. A J : 

Marcel Wave to fif- Many of the summer gowns show square purchase a Conover rather than to select a piano which, 

or pte tt pn “Dutch” necks—a style that is always becoming although it may be cheaper in first cost, has not such 

while you are dressing or . yy . ’ ” i cal 
‘ as ‘ »§ > a li > Itst beautiful 
traveling; at any time and | lasting qualities and wil] represent a larger expense for the “Its an 
anywhere. Small enough service it gives. Sebieceanmal 

to carry in your purse. 


ae 





eg 


























This | In choosing between the two pianos, judge by their 
"Ss hair wavec . ° ye e- ° 
fn 10 in tes, ith Made of specially comparative durability, and your decision will favor the 
at, by Magic Curle : a } ae Se oe 
How le. Prepared French Horn Conover if you have ultimate satisfaction and economy 
FE If your dealer or hair dresser does in view 
ase not sell Magic Curlers send us 25c ss J > . 5 . 
y of will send for a set of Magic Curlers and we You may, by chance, obtain a piano of untried merit LMJ 
is Spoon F you @ beautiful Silver-Plated Sugar Shell 1¢ o* cn a" 3°67, 
ids. Fee. ‘This offer is to introduce the merits of and find it satisfactory, but you eliminate the chance 
ge ir Curle ckl . : 
v4 c We send Beaut ful Siscene = ne for Empty w hen ys take . Conover. You know that you bab 
: urler Cards. \ : ‘ } ° ° : 
the ' = Vrite for Free Premium Booklet. 2 “d ie have made a good investment. Case 
Sample Set of 2 Curlers, 10c. A Pretty Collar for a “ Dutch” Neck Company 
: MA You will find much valuable information in our Book of Sonever 
= f GIC CURLER CO., Sau enh a to young girls and cool and comfortable. A pretty Pianos an‘! other information which we will send FREE Chicago, Illinois 
pits ’ sofho ted collar for a dress of this kind, that is detachable, Sign the Coupon and Mail it te Us 














| i of f i t f ribl , ‘ J Please oy your —_ 
may be made Of a yard and a quarter of ribbon, two bd v of Conover Pianos an 
A inches and a half wide. T his i is mitred each side 1 he C a ble Co mp any other publications. 
utomobile Bar ains of the centre front and back (four mitres in all), to Manufacturers 

Largest ; g form a square collar. It is then outlined with nar- Chi 1 — 
S€cond-hz ay alers and brokers of new and _— row Valenciennes lace and finished at the upper tag (Name) 
Makes ~ - suiaencuries in the world. All edge with two rows of lace put in to fill the New York Officeand Warerooms, 139 Fifth Avenue 
5,000,” Sent Class condition. Prices $150 to | corners, as shown in the illustration. This little (Address) 


" 1 for latest b: argain sheet, No. 127 
utomobile Co., 1599-1601 Broadway, New York 


collar cost just fifty-three cents, taking a yard and | 
a quarter of ribbon and three yards of lace. 
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How to 


Decorate Your 
Home Artistically 


The book, ‘‘Dainty Wall Deco- 
rations,’’ contains complete color 
plans for decorating the walls of 
the different rooms of the home 
artistically. 

**Dainty Wall Decorations’’ will 
be mailed to any address upon re- 
ceipt of roc coin or stamps. It 
will enable you to plan the deco- 
ration of your home so that each 
room will be in harmony with the |p 
other rooms. 


SQ: 


—_ =a 














The Sanitary Wall Coating 


is made from an antiseptic rock and be 
comes a part of the solid wall when once 
applied. Youcan, therefore, re-decorate with 
Alabastine without the expense and annoy- 
ance of washing or scraping the walls 
Many beautiful color combinations can be 
made from the original fourteen tints and 
white, and many attractive border designscan 
be produced inexpensively with Alabastine 
stencils. An Alabastined wall cannot breed 
insects, and offers no hiding place for them. 
Alabastine is sold in properly labeled and care- 
fully sealed 5-Ib. packages ly dealers in drugs, 
paints, hardware, and general merchandise, at 
55c the package for tints and 50c for white. Ask 
for Alabastine and insist upon seeing the name 
Alabastine on the package. It is your guarantee 
against inferior substitution. Sencl 10c for * Dainty 
Wall Decorations,’ or write for free tint cards. 


The Alabastine Company 
900 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Eastern Office, Dept. A, 105 Water St., New York City. 
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Complexion Powder 


Beautifies without any injurious after- 

effects. It is prepared of the purest mate- 
tials only, and comes in a Wooden Box, 
which retains the delicate perfume until all is 
gone. Sold everywhere. Be sure to 
insist on getting All druggists 
have it or 
will get it 


for you. 


your sewing machine 
with ‘3-in-One;”’ then 
just watch it run! 
This wonderful, labor- 
saving oil makes 


’ machine sewing <de- 
lightfully easy. It prevents rust, . cleans 
out dirt and grease, keeps all parts in 
perfect order. Trial bottle sent FREE by 
G. W. COLE COMPANY, 41 Broadway, 
New York City. Cut this out now, so you 


won't forget to write for it. 
” 
Stock- 


Fay Ideal’ “3! 


For Men, Women, Boys and Girls 
Button at waist. No supporters to buy. Perfect 
for comfort, fit, economy and Fealth. lee! fie. 
Stay up. Hest varns. Hest dyes. Summer and 
winter weights. Fully guaranteed. TRY THEM. 
Buy of your dealer, or give his name and we will 
send on receipt of price. Write for free circular, 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 61 E St., Elyria, Ohio 


Use Catch-On’ Hat Pins 


(Patented Sept. 5, 1905.) 
Makes no unsightly holes in hat 
or trimmings. Pins can not drop 
out, yet may be removed at will. 
2 Pins and $ Sockets 
Supplying 2 Hats 25c 
Agents wanted. Ask your dealer cr 
send to us. Manufactured only by the 


J. SCOTT-BLAKE CO., Portland, Me. 


























MRS. RALSTON IS IN EUROPE. She 


readers exactly how to make their gowns, wraps and hats for the 
wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


Rompers to Play In 

I have two little girls, aged three 
and five. We live ona large farm. 
What do you suggest to help keep 
their little dresses clean? Is there 
anything better than aprons? 

CounTRY MOTHER. 

Do make them little rompers. 
They cover the children up com- 
pletely, and leave them free to 
climb and play to their hearts’ 
content. The rompers can have 
long or short sleeves and should 
be made of denim, gingham or linen, 
colors. 





in dark 
Send for pattern No. 2974, price ten cents. 


A Maternity Street Suit 

I am in need of a street suit suitable for hot 
weather. I wish it asinconspicuous as possible. It 
is for maternity wear. What material shall I select 
and what patterns shall I use? Mrs. S. M. 


Shantung pongee is a light-weight material cool 
enough for summer wear, and as it can be had in 
a pretty shade of navy blue I 
5 an think you would like it for 
your suit. We have a pattern 
that I can recommend to you 
for a ten-gored, plaited mater- 
nity skirt, with a deep plait 
each side of the centre front 
for the outlet. It is pattern 
No. 2915, price fifteen cents. 
The skirt can be trimmed 
along the bottom with two or 
three folds of the pongee or 
with three rows of graded 
widths of dark-blue velvet rib- 
bon. A three-quarter-length, 
double-breasted, semi-fitting 
coat of the silk left unlined, 
the seams finished with binding, will not be found 
too warm. An overlaid shawl collar of blue-and- 
white checked silk finished on the edge with blue 
velvet ribbon will brighten the sombreness of the 
dark-blue pongee. If you wish a pattern for the 
coat send for No. 1820, price fifteen cents. 





2915-1820 


An Afternoon Mourning Frock 

I am in a quandary. I must have a dressy after- 
noon or evening gown, but as I am wearing the 
deepest mourning and no lace or 
embroidery is allowed, how can I make 
a pretty frock? DESPERATE. 

Choose any pretty, soft material, 
such as silk muslin, marquisette, crépe 
de chine, China silk, or heavy Brussels 
net, and you will find you can make 
a very attractive gown by depending 
entirely on tucks for the trimming of 
the skirt and waist. THE JOURNAL 
skirt pattern No. 3275, price fifteen 
cents, is a full, gored skirt with four 
deep, graded tucks; and waist pat- 
tern No. 3274, price fifteen cents, is 
tucked to match it. The neck is 
rounded out for a little yoke, and you 
can fill this in with a fine tucked net; 
and as braiding is so popular for a trimming you 
could use a square Wall-of-Troy design braided 
to accentuate the little round-yoke effect. Transfer 
braiding pattern No. 3261 you could use for this, 
price twenty cents. 


The First Short Clothes 
I wish to make my baby’s first short clothes. 
What patterns shall I send for? First-Born. 
You can send for two sets of patterns, price fif- 
teen cents each. These you will find include all the 
little garments needed except the shirts. Pattern 
No. 1923 consists of a dress, a plain wrapper, a 
petticoat—suitable for flannel or muslin— drawers, 
and a little underwaist, to which should be buttoned 
the petticoats and drawers. Pattern No. 1926 con- 
sists of a coat, a dress, a little sacque and a dear 
little cap. If you will send for the 
Style-Book, price twenty-five cents, 
you will find a number of designs 
for baby’s dresses, as well as a creep- 
ing apron, and other little articles that 
can be added to a baby’s wardrobe. 


A Silk Bathing-Suit 

I want a gray taffeta bathing-suit. 
As I already have gray mohair bloom- 
ers do you think it will prove an 
expensive suit? I will need a pattern 
that has skirt and blouse in one. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

As long as you have the mohair 
bloomers a silk suit need not be very 
expensive. Silk, you know, is treach- 
erous and does not wear so well as 
mohair. Be sure to choose a dark, gun-metal gray. 
Pattern No. 3231 has the skirt and blouse separate 
from the bloomers. The price is fifteen cents. 





Trimmings for a Serge Suit 

What do you suggest as desirable trimmings 
for a white serge suit? I expect it to do service 
for my wedding dress. ARLINE. 

Trim both skirt and coat with a fancy white 
silk braid. The vest, collar and cuffs of white 
silk delicately embroidered in a pale color would 
be stylish and dainty for a bride. 


Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Drawings by Eugénie M. Wireman 





will return before long and will 
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then her Journal 


be ready to tell 


coming season. Any correspondent 


Bloomers for Little Girls 

Have you a pattern for a one- 
piece dress with bloomers, and do 
you still advise them for girls as old 
as eight and ten? INQUIRER. 

I strongly advocate the bloom 
ers for little girls from two to 
twelve; older girls can wear them 
i! too, for play, but as their dresses 
are longer the bloomers do not 
look so well as petticoats. I am 

glad to tell you that we have a 
pattern that will meet your re 
quirements. It No. 3034, price fifteen cents. 
The bloomers should match a dress of wash mate- 
rial, but when a woolen dress is used the bloomers 


is 


could be made of serge, mohair or galatea. 


Directions for Braiding a Linen Coat 
I want to braid a linen coat. Please tell me 
how to do it. C. B 
If you follow the advice given in the article en- 
titled ‘‘ Braiding for Dress Trimmings,” on page 47 
of this issue of THE JOURNAL, 
I think you will have no trouble. 


A General-Utility Coat 

I expect to take a trip from 
California to the Jamestown 
Exposition, and I need a suit- 
able long, separate coat of 
light-weight material for my 
hot and dusty journey. 

A TRAVELER. 

I think you would like a 
heavy pongee for your mate- 
rial, as it is suitable for such a 
coat as you require. It can 
be had this season in pretty 
shades of brown and tan, and 
pattern No. 1985, price fifteen 





1985 


cents, is a plain model, loose enough to slip’on and 


off conveniently. The pattern includes a standing 
collar, which can be omitted and the neck finished 
with trimmings of radium braid. Tabs of the 
braid can be used for buttonholes, and brown bone 
buttons used for the closing. 


For a College Girl 


I am planning my daughter’s wardrobe for col- 
lege in t 


e autumn, as we expect to do the sewing 
during the summer months. What do 
you advise for a pretty wrapper ? 

FOREHANDED. 

Challis, flannel and flannelette are 
suitable materials to use for a wrapper. 
Look at the page entitled ‘‘ Negligees 
and House-Gowns,” in this issue of 
THE JouRNAL; I think you will like 
the wrapper designed for pattern No. 
3332, price fifteen cents. 


Washing a White Orgzandy 

How can I wash a white organdy 
dress successfully ? BELMONT. 

Put your organdy dress to soak in 
water for a few hours, then soap it all 
over with a pure white soap. Have 
ready a clean pillow-case and slip your dress into 
it; tie it up and boil it for twenty minutes. Then 
take it out and hang it up by the belt from a line 
low enough for you to draw it gently through your 
hands from top to bottom; remember that it is 
squeezing and wringing that injures organdy. Use 
the weakest possible starch-water, and hang the 
dress outdoors, shaking it every few minutes until 
itisdry. This keeps the material from sticking. 


To Color Canvas Slippers 
Can I dye a pair of white canvas slippers? I 
wish to match a new lavender evening gown. 
RESIGNATION. 

The process of dyeing will shrink the slippers 
out of shape, but do not feel discouraged, for you 
can color them any desired shade by using good 
water-color paint. If you do not own 
shoe-trees you must stuff your slip- 
pers with paper and then apply the 
paint with a sponge or a brush. The 
color will have to be renewed after 
several wearings. 


A Dress for Business 


Which do you advise for every-day 
wear for the business girl—a shirtwaist 
suit or a tailor-made coat-and-skirt 
suit ? Mary. 





For general every-day wear in all 
kinds of weather the tailor-made coat- 
and-skirt suit is the more satisfactory. 
It can always be cleaned and pressed 
to freshen it up. With it should be 
worn a plain, tailored shirtwaist, and the skirt 
should be made a suitable length for walking. 


Trimmings Unsuitable for Mourning 

I have worn deep mourning for six months. Will 
it be appropriate to have a black straw hat trimmed 
with a black ostrich plume and a bow of black 
velvet ribbon ? COUNSEL. 


You will have to forego the ostrich plume and 
velvet trimmings unless you intend to leave off 
your mourning, as neither is permissible during 
mourning. 


Order the patterns mentioned above from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving the number, 
and inclosing the price as stated (10, 15 or 20 cents for each number ) to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 


Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


measure for waists ; 





State also the waist and hip measures in ordering skirts; 
and for children’s patterns the age, length of back and breast measurement. 


the bust 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for July 1907 





Kashmir 


‘The Rug of Distinction” 
Half the cost of other 

rugs; but twice the 

beauty and wear. 

Such richly-blended color- 
ings, striking artistic designs 
and extraordinary wearing 
quality are found in no other 
rugs for double the money. 


Sizes from 27x54 inches to 
12x18 feet. 


$1.50 to $27 


Sold by the best dealers in the 

United States. Look on tag for 

* Kashmir” and tiger trade-mark. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell 
“Kashmirs” send us his name, and 
we will see that you are supplied. 

W rite for beautiful free catalogue in colors. 


Fries-Harley Co. 


Makers of Rugs Exclusively 


701 Bourse Bldg. bee 
TO GET TWENTY 


How COLORED POST CARDS 


=~ poe “ popular illustrated AND POST 
terary and family paper, 7he People's 
CARD ALBUM 


Home Fournal, into the —— . 
Upon 


homes where it is not now take 
make the following special, limited Me extraordinary offer. 

receipt of Thirty-five Cents as any time before September 
20th, 1907, we will send The People’s Home Journal /vr 
One Year, and to cach subscriber we will also send, Free 
and post-paid, Twenty Beautiful Colored Post Cards 
and a neat Post Card Album, bound in boards, stamped in 
red and gilt and holding 24 cards The twenty post cars are of 
fine quality, beautifully printed in colors, notwo alike, and include 
reproductions of fine - paintings and water colors, |birds, flowers 
and comics, as follows: “The Old Homestead," “A September 
Sunset,’ The lisherman's Daughter,’ *“ Milking Time,” “Ona 
Lee Shore,”’ ** The Old Bridge,”’ ** Watching for Papa," ‘‘ The 
Belle of the Plain,’ “ Home by the River,”’ “Along the Rhine,” 
* Wild Roses,"’ Chrysanthemums," “ The Robin,’ “The Meadow 
Lark,” and six extra good colored comics, THE PEOPLE'S 
HOME JOURNAL is a large and handsome high-grade family 
journal, profusely illustrated, and containing serial and short 
stories, sketches and poems hy the most famous authors, household, 
humorous, juvenile, fancy work, fashion and puzzle departments, 
etc. You will be delighted with it. Remember, 35 cents pays for 
all— Zhe People's Home Fournal one year, 20 post cards and al- 
bum. Weyvuarantee absolute satisfaction or will refund money 
without guestion, Qur business was established in 1875, and our 
reliability is unquestioned. This is a special limited offer, good 
only until September 20th, 1907. Address, F. M. LUPTON, 
Publisher, No. 27 City Hall Place, New York. 




















































































THE NEW 
SUPPORTER 


| Improves every figure. Gives the effect of an expen 
sive imported corset, adjustable to any front effect. 

Does not drag on, but supports the back. Is always 
comfortable, with or without corsets. Perfect for outing 
and athletic wear as well as dress occasions. 

Mercerized 50c.; satin $1.00. Colors, black, white, blue 
pink. Give waist measure. At leading stores, or direct from 


| 
| A. Stein & Co., Sole Mfrs., 319 W. saecnstean St., Chimege a 


GIVES CORRECT 
HIP LIWE 


GIVES COPRECT 
FRONT LINE 


and 

















THE EYE TO SPECIFY 


When you want that satisfied, comforts ible feel- 
ing that your clothes are properly fastened, 
without gap, pucker or wrinkle, insist on having 


PEET?’S wvisiere EYES 


Ever present when needed. Will not rust 















or by mail,allsizes,black 
or white—2 doz. Eyes 5c, 


‘a 


etter than common eyes or 
silk loops. It’s all in the 
with Spring Hooks 10c, S&S 
Sold only in envelopes. 


Triangle. Sok cp be 
\\ PET BROS., Dept. 1, Phila., Pa. J) | 
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Cheaper than woor 
lawns, churcl - and ceme- 


Ornamental Fence 
teries —also heavy ste oe ket fence —sold direct to consu oo 
Catalogue Free. D FENCE CO., Box 280, Marion, In 
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Children’s “Stay-Whole” 


stockings are guaranteed to stay wh ole at 
heel, toe and knee during 30 days’ wear. 
If any pair wears through they will be re- 
placed free. The colors, a rich black, oF 
tan, are fast and retain their lustre 

A test is convincing proof. One pair 
mailed for 25c. Sizes 4 to 10. Ask fot 
Booklet G2 

Stay-Whole ‘Stocking Co., Springfield, Mass.) 


| ee 
A charming col- 


The Little Ones, God Love’Em (000 vic- 


: , 4 1 
tures of child-life. To acquaint you with our beautiful pict res wewil 
send, absolutely free, this handsome booklet. Just a reque 


will bring it. Writetoday. N.Y, Art Co., 56 W.34 St., NewYork . Free 
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ATTLE CREEK, micn, 


TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES 
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When the air is heavy with humidity and 
the sun beats down fiercely, sending in its 


rays sunburn, extreme perspiration, prickly 
heat and general discomfort of the skin— 


then apply 


\ Mennen’s 


Borated Talcum 


\ Toilet Powder 


and see what relief it brings. With a 
velvety touch it cools the fevered skin — 
soothes the chafed places— relieves the 
itching —deodorizes perspiration and 
induces a sense of ease and comfort. 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 
has been weighed in the balance of popular 
favor years before any substitute was 

heard of, and it has not been found 
wanting. Other powders have 
come forth, some with cheap 
‘*loud’’ perfumes, some with 
much-lauded boxes, but a 
mighty army has kept 
right on buying : 
MENNEN’S “Powder,  {/ 
for the Powder’s Sake.”’ 


We are glad to send 
a free sample to 
send your name to the address below. 


| t Powder. It has the scent of 


fresh cut Parma Violets. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act June 30, 1906, Serial No. 1542. 


Gerhard Mennen Company 


100 Orange Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
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brown 


puffed 


ready 


Delicious with cream and sugar; easy. to eat 


because it’s so good. 

For children or grown-ups a perfect food. It 

has the Quaker Qats Quality 

Quaker Wheat Berries is the new ready- 
to-serve wheat. Everybody’s eating it. 

Quaker Oats is the standard of oatmeal 

quality; best made. 

When ordering cereals specify Quaker Oats 

Quality 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Crit ag Gg 











Wood 1s Worth Preserving 


Lumber is growing more expensive every day; hardwood is almost 
priceless, and the once cheaply held pine cannot now be had for less 
than $37.50 per thousand feet 

A little expenditure for painting regularly saves repair, replacement 
and rebuilding. 

Wood will last indefinitely if always kept well protected, and the cost 
of such protection is not great if good paint is used. 

There is sometimes a temptation to make an apparent saving of a 
few dollars by buying cheap White Lead and oil, or by hiring cheap 
labor to put on aready-prepared paint instead of pure and fresh White 
Lead and oil. Such ‘‘saving’’ is never real ; the cost by the year is invari- 
ably greater, for these makeshifts last only a fraction of the period which 
good White Lead and oil would, and another painting bill comes around 
And the bill is bigger the second time than it should be, 
because of these cheap paints— for they scale off in spots and necessitate 
the application of the dangerous blast flame to get the old paint off—all 
of which takes time 


too soon. 


and, at mechanics’ wages, time costs money. 
Examine your buildings. If the paint film has worn down thin or 
has scaled off in spots, it will be money inthe bank to you to have them 
painted at the earliest possible moment. 

The Dutch Boy trade mark identifies absolutely Pure White Lead 
made by the Old Dutch Process, It does not stand for a new brand, 
but is simply a new guarantee of our old, time-tested brands. All first 
class dealers have our White Lead. Look forthe boy 








Guide to the Use of Paint 


We have published a book in which the essential facts 
about paint —usually found only in large, expensive, 
technical books—are condensed and simplified for 
house-owners’ use. bound and 
illustrated. Frée if you mention this magazine. 
Address Dept. S. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the following cilics is nearest you: 





Handsomely 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia(John T. Lewis& Bros.Co.); 
Pittsburg (National Lead and Oil Co.), 





Money-saving and health-pro- 
tecting plumbing is also a vital 
subject to property owners. Send 
for booklet, ‘‘Good Plumbing.”’ 







































and Children First” 


civilized 
It is just 





This is the universal rule 


people where danget is to 


among 
be escaped. 
as proper where the danger is not so apparent, 
though quite as real. Into every life some rain must 
fall. When it is certain that the existence of the home 
will some day be at stake, provision for the safety and 
comfort of the home folks is entitled to the right of way. 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance 
Company 


is of the greatest help to the bread- 

winner who says ‘‘ Women and chil- 

dren first.’’ A policy in this great company means help 

for them and peace for him. All this is very obvious, 

yet so often the good man delays and the good woman 
forgets, or hesitates to show her interest, when both 
should unite to secure the necessary protection while 

it can be obtained. ‘‘ Women and children first.’ 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


S write to 









For the new forms of policic 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y. 














Hot Weather 


Cleanliness — 


Summer Fabrics Ruined in the old Bar-Soap-Way of 
Washing, and Women Fagged out with the work= 
‘then is the time Converts by the Million are made for 
'PEARLINE. and its Methods. Then Necessity prods 
‘Wits, and Women desert the old Bar-Soap-Ruts, AND 
THE BRIGHT ONES BECOME PEARLINE 


USERS, AND ONCE A PEARLINE USER) | 


ALWAYS A PEARLINE USER 
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NN EXT month we shall appear as a ‘new magazine’’: that is, we To emphasize this ‘new magazine” we shall begin some entirely \ 
| \\ shall adopt an entirely new kind of type-heading for our contri- _ new features, fresh and unlike any we have ever had before. We shall Y 
} 7 ae . “ ‘ P ‘ a 

\\ butions: we shall rearrange the pages: we shall have an entirely be like our old selves in what is best retained, but with some fresh Y 
| . . . . . . . 
i\ different kind of cover—we shall begin a new step in our career. ideas, new blood: something like these: Y 
\" 
N\ Y 
Aa 
fn . We Asked a Young Woman to Dress No One Has Ever Made So Many \ 
} N\ . tt 
| i Plainly and Go to Church Thousands of Women Laugh ’ 
N\ me ‘ , see . ; ; \ 
| vs O GO Sunday after Sunday to different churches unti! she had S HAS Miss Beatrice Herford with her delightfully funny mono- M4 
y attended 150 in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, New England, logues, such as “A Sociable Seamstress,” “Piazza Ladies,” My 
i the Middle West, and finally in the South, and test two points in “An English Lady Packing,” and the other inimitable monologues Y 
| s\ church work: First, how much the average church-sign, “ Strangers with which she has convulsed her admirers. Miss Herford has \ 
\ cordially welcomed,” meant; and second, to what extent the average always objected to having her monologues printed. Now she has 4 
| (\ minister would reach out his hand to her in welcome after service. been induced to give them to the public, and we will print them, 
rs She did so, and what her experiences were in these 150 churches she beginning in the next issue. These bits of fun are as merry to read ¥ 
| IN will tell in three articles to be called as to hear, and the thousands of women who have heard I 
i \ th 
: f\ A Stranger in the Church The Famous Beatrice Herford Monologues \ 
oN In September the first article will appear. Naturally, there will will relish them, while the larger number who have never heard them N 
A exist an interest on the part of all readers to learn just how Miss will understand why Miss Herford has been the rage of Eastern " 
i Smith was treated in their own church, audiences in public hall and private drawing-room for so many years. ‘i 
4 Y 
_ ; t 
N\ \ 
NN Any Girl Learning to Sing May Ask AN Fashi D t { Every Boy Delights Y 
i\ 4 . ew rasnion Vepartmen ‘ , , 
IN Questions of Madame Marchesi as N M h In Doing Sleight-of-Hand Tricks \" 
N\ Be Y 
‘i HE woman who taught Melba, Eames, Of 24 Pages gins ext ont ND now, through THE JouRNAL, he will : 
; ay Calvé, Gerster, Nevada and scores of be simply told and easily shown by f 
' \ others, and have her questions answered *O GREAT has become the demand for ‘THE Kellar, the famous magician, how he can V4 
f\ by this great vocal teacher — this being the »/ JouRNAL’s fashions, and so universally are do some of this great wizard’s most baffling \( 
ju object of the new department women dressing after them, that the idea of tricks. Tens of thousands of persons every “is 
JN ‘ ties a denied eel semniiiaw: seid saimen, ear see this master of sleight-of-hand magic MI 
| N\ Answered by Madame Marchesi starting a new fashion magazine, entirely sepa * his tricks in the uaivas of the land pa | 
I 4 rate from THrE JOURNAL, was for a long time pings nae —— _— MI 
| IN te op me sy ae gniee ro the contemplated. It was then felt that this would Y 
i ens ee psa rol “1 — 1 “yale be asking our readers to subscribe for another Kellar Will Explain How You Can V4 
4 one, 1S placed a 1e Iree Gisposal OT eve ° . “—* ° ; 
i\ pees lh apse tee , ny magazine, and the final decision was made to in- Do His Tricks 
N girl who aspires to be a singer, and she may ; THE tself tically tl 4 
f\ ask questions of her as she would of her own corporate into ‘THE JOURNAL itse practically the The great magician has written several V4 
ii iv teacher, and the pains with which Madame equivalent of a complete magazine and give it to articles explaining some of his tricks and + 
os Marchesi will answer them is shown at the our readers without additional charge. showing how they are done. They will be MY 
IN very start of her new department. And, in the next JoURNAL, the first of these described so clearly that any one will be 4 
: NN complete fashion departments, consisting of 24 able to do them from reading the articles. V4 
rx pages, with the first page in color, will be given, severed enna ot Oa Eee x“ 
j\ covering, for the first time in a general magazine, training to perform these tricks successfully, ”, 
; Pmea: “6 rhe first article will be in the next JOURNAL. 4 
i rm the complete autumn fashions, to gather which Ny 
dy Any Girl Learning the Piano May Mrs. Ralston and five editors and artists spent V 
4s Ask Questions of Josef Hofmann three months in Europe. Y 
‘ A A number of the pages will be kept entirely ‘4 
be AN ND have them answered directly by -™ advertising, the s » as are the literary “1° 
N\ . ad, free from advertising, the same as are the literary Miss Je : 
: ay eae P F — . ; am ISS Jan I 
¢ ih himself, so that she and every stude nt pages in the front of THE JouRNAL, and Jane Addams Will Tell My 
vn - the piano may practically have him as Why Girls Go Wrong V 
\\ ler personal teacher— this being the object : we Oe Bacal > ™ vf 
i of the new department There Will be Over 125 Fashion Pictures I A REMARKABLE article in the next * 
rs ; = In This Department Next Month JouRNAL, and she will likewise tell what 
A Answered by Josef Hofmann she believes is the only path open to us in Vf 
' IN which begins in the next JouRNAL. From These special 24-page departments will be pre- America to save our young womanhood. V4 
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AS MEN HAVE PROPOSED 


A FEW UNUSUAL 





Sissy 
By Roy Rolfe Gilson 


AVING made up my mind to it, I was as 
H enthusiastic as my friends said I had been 
slow before. If my deliberation had been 
characteristic, my ardor, once it was aroused, 
was no less natural, I assure you, for the Biddles, 
mother says, have always been a cautious race, 
but steadfast and devoted when once they have 
espoused acause. And itis but hereditary, I sup- 
pose, that never to this day have I seen anything 
remarkable in the fact that it took me ten years 








“As Pretty as Ever, with a Rose in Her Hair” 


to make up my mind to propose to Sally. It did 
not take me ten years to know that she was pretty, 
and good, and charming; but it did take me ten 
years to be sure that I wanted to marry her— 
that I admit—but what is there amusing in that? 
Heavens! Has not a man a right to pause and 
consider so important a matter as getting 
married? And what right have people to link 
one’s name with another’s prematurely? Isn’t 
it dreadful ? 

Now I haven’t told a soul before—not a 
living soul—and if I open my lips now it’s 
because I am tired of hearing people titter 
whenever I approach, and because I think it’s 
abeut time that some one knew the truth of 
the whole matter. I hope I am man enough—— 
Down, Mimi, down! 1 will put her out if 
she annoys you. Naughty, naughty/ Mimi, lie 
down! There! 

Well, as I was saying, I had made up my mind, 
and I went to see Sally. 1 was full of the subject. 
Never had I felt so much a man before. I was— 
don’t you know ?—lifted up. I was nervous, of 
course. All men are at such times, I suppose, 
and I don’t know how I managed to get into the 
house. I think I did remember to ring. Oh, 
I’m sure I rang. Of course I did; but what I 
mean is, that I was in such a state—don’t you 
know ?—that I was quite unstrung. 

Well, Sally came down, as pretty and darling 
as ever, and with a rose in her hair. She wore 
her gray crépe de chine, you know, the one she 
had made for Mrs. Gale’s reception, with the 
Venetian lace. I have never seen her look better, 
never. And that very fact disconcerted me. 
Still, when I make up my mind to anything, you 
know, nothing daunts me. Nothing. It is not 
my way to let anything interfere. So, after the 
usual salutations, I said to her: 

“*Sally, I have something very important to 
say to you.” 

And I said this to her, mind, in such a way 
that I supposed she might guess the nature of my 
intended confidence, not so much by the words 
themselves, as by the—by the mellowness with 
which I—don’t youknow? But—would you be- 
lieve it?—she did not dream of what I meant! 
She only laughed and said: a 

**Oh, I know, you’ve come to tell me about 
Mimi’s puppies. Elaine told me_ yesterday. 
Aren’t you going to give me one of them? I 
think you might.” 

Fancy! Fancy my feelings! Here I had 
come to her on wings of fire!—to offer my heart 
and hand. I was stunned. I did not know how 
to proceed. But I said: 

“Oh, no. It wasn’t that I came to tell you, 
though, of course, you shall have one if you like. 
It was to tell you ——” 

And right then a bright idea came to me!—to 
turn defeat into victory! 

“*Tt was to tell you, Sally,” I said, ‘‘that you 
might have all of them—all seven—and Mimi 
too.” 

I wish you wouldn’t laugh at me. How else 
could I put it ?—after what she had said tome. I 
thought it rather clever of me—rather neat, you 
knew—to turn the phrase into what one might 
call its larger sense, and so seize victory from 
defeat. But even then she did not understand. 
She burst out laughing. 

**Oh, I should like one,” she said, ‘‘but what 
would I do with all seven, and Mimi?” 

And she went on laughing at the notion until I 
was quite—oh, quite discomfited, you know. 

“Sally,” I said, “‘you persist in misconstruing 
my—my intentions.” 

“‘Why,” she replied, ‘I thought you offered 
me all seven, and Mimi.” 

* “So I did, Sally, in a way,’’ I said. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘then it was an Indian gift, 
was it?” 

“‘An Indian gift?” I repeated, perplexed. 

“Yes; a gift with a string to it. And what is 
the string, Freddie? Do tell me. I want to 
know.” 

Well—would you believe it?—right then an 
idea struck me! Another idea! I suppose it was 
love that put so many new ideas into my head. 
Oh, it must have been love. So I said: 

“Yes, there is a string to my gift, Sally: Iam 
the string!” 

“You!” she repeated. 

“L & Ge. 

“The string!” said Sally. 

“*The string,” said I. And then, passionately : 
“Oh, Sally, don’t you comprehend me? Don’t 
you? Have you never heard the old, old saying, 

Love me, love my dog’?” 


EXPERIENCES WHEN MEN HAVE ASKED THE ETERNAL QUESTION 


Drawings by Harrison Cady 


She was pink all over, and I would have taken 
her in my arms—lI really would—had she not 
said to me: 

**Well, I have already told you, Freddie, that I 
might take one of the puppies, but not all of 

! ” 

She did. She used those very words to me, and 
I was—oh, I was crushed—don’t you know? 
But I rose to the occasion. I would not let her 
see my despair. I was determined, at all hazards, 
to assert my manhood, and so, with an air that— 
if I do say it—was quite, quite in the old-time 
manner—don’t you know ?—I said: 

“*My dear Sally, you have told me that you 
will accept one of the puppies, it is true; but you 
have not told me which one.” 

I think I smiled. Oh, I am sure I smiled as I 
said those words, and I know I bowed slightly. 
But I shall never, never smile again, for she said : 

**Oh, it doesn’t matter in the least which one 
you give me, Freddie; they’ re all such dear little 
wabbly things. But, since you are so kind a 

And then she blushed. 

**I would like one that I could call Sissy.” 

Now right there is the point: Was it an accept- 
ance, as Tom Larkin swears it was—a veiled 
acceptance, don’t you know ?—a kind of poetic 
license, Tom says—or was it the refusal I took it 
to be? I’ve thought and thought about it, and I 
simply can’t make out. Do tell me which you 
think it was. I’m dying to know. 





Surprised — by a Widower 


|. bin y an acquaintance of but a few weeks, 
and one evening spent at my home, my new 
widower friend invited me to take a walk in the 
Park. I consented and we started out in the dim 
twilight of a balmy spring night. The stars were 
beginning to peep, and beyond the entrance gates 
the road stretched before us invitingly—shaded 
on both sides by beautiful trees. On each side 
was a not very deep ravine of shrubbery and 
sweet wild flowers. Conversation drifted on 
through the usual channels as we sauntered 
along, when I noticed that my companion had 
become rather quiet. 

“Memories!” said I to myself, immediately 
becoming sympathetically quiet. 

‘*Ich liebe dich,” was the whisper I suddenly 
heard with startling distinctness in my left ear. 

**Gee whiz!” I exclaimed, clutching the air 
wildly. My foot turned on a pebble, and as a 
black-coated arm was extended to help me, the 
owner of it, stepping on a piece of soft earth too 
near the edge, rhlled out of sight down the ravine. 
Bang, crackle, bump! I heard, as I stood above, 
choking with laughter. I couldn’t speak for the 
moment. 

‘*Hang it all!” I heard in smothered tones 
from below. 

‘‘Are you there?” I called out merrily, as 
I peered into the semi-darkness and saw my 
would-be lover sprawling in the lower road. 





“ Bang, Crackle, Bump!” 


“*Your Wilhelm, that is to be if you will have 
it so!” was the quick reply, as in a twinkling a 
disheveled head appeared among the bushes 
and a bedraggled figure, batting the dust from 
its clothes, scrambled on to the walk and came 
forward as if to take me in its arms. ‘Say 
ou will,” he urged. ‘‘ Never mind my smashed 
at.”” But at that moment the burly figure of 
a guard appeared on the scene and further gym- 
nastics were postponed. 


A Test by Telegraph 


PENURIOUS and economical but comely 

spinster once upon a time earned a good 
living by keeping a boarding-house. Never a 
penny was spent unnecessarily, nothing was 
wasted. Broken dishes must be paid for by the 
culprit, and made-overs were her specialty. 
Every boarder knew that every other boarder’s 
board was paid up to the minute. She was se- 
cretly admired by one of her boarders, a farmer, a 
widower of similar economical tendencies. He 
wondered if anything could upset that calm, 
even demeanor and temperament, and thinking 
led to planning. Paying up his board he gave 
notice that he was going away ‘“‘for a spell.” 
Never a muscle quivered in her face, though her 
eyes looked away for a moment. 

When the farmer had traveled about three 
hundred miles he stopped at a prominent city 
and telegraphed, early one morning: ‘‘ Will you 
be my wife? Please answer at once by tele- 
graph.”” Then he sat down and waited. No 
answer came. He waited until late in the even- 
ing; still no answer. Early the next morning 
he went in again and was handed a dispatch. 
Simply, ‘‘Yes.”” The operator expressed his 
sympathy. ‘‘’Twas a little rough to keep you 
so long in suspense.” 

**Look here, young fellow,” said the farmer, 
“‘that’s none of your business. I’ll stand all the 
suspense. A woman that’ll hold back her answer 
to a proposal of marriage all day so as to send it 
by night-rates is jest the economical woman that 
I’ve been waiting for. I’ll be gol-darned,” he 
chuckled; ‘‘she’s a brick!” 


A Telephonic Love-Song 
By Charles Battell Loomis 


MAGINE the situation. Here I was, some- 
what romantic, I admit, and dead in love with 
Amabel, bent on asking her to be my lwife, 
and the note I received from her told me that she 
was going to take the one o’clock train for Bar 
Harbor. And it was now twelve-fifteen. 

I knew perfectly well why her mother was 

taking her to Bar Harbor. That infamously-rich 

oung Chappel was spending the summer there. 
He a heal Amabel, and her mother ho that 
amid the charming Maine-coast scenery Chappel 
would propose to the lovely girl. 

What could I do? It would be absurd to tr 
to go to the station and ask her for her hand. 
Her mother, fierce dragon-lady, would be every- 
where, and I would get no chance. 

The necessities of my business made it impos- 
sible for me to follow Amabel up to Bar Harbor, 
there to propose before the wretched Chappel 
had a chance to whisper words of love into 
Amabel’s lovely ear. 

Both of Amabel’s ears are lovely, but I did not 
wish Chappel to whisper love into either one. 











“It was Not a Romantic Spot” 


The telephone! The telephone!! 

Yes, I would call her up and tell her what she 
must have guessed. 

The telephone stood on my desk. Around me 
were letters and papers of business. Just outside 
of my office were men busy with wholesale dry- 
goods affairs. It was nota romantic spot. But I 
have always thought that romance is dependent 
on neither time nor place. If I truly loved 
Amabel my words of love pulsating over miles of 
wire ould sound just as romantic to her ears as 
if we were standing together under vine-clad 
arbors, listening to rose-tinted birds of paradise 
singing melodious roundels under blue skies. 

“*Give me 425 Westbridge.” 

A moment later Central said: ‘‘ All right.” 

‘*Hello, who is this?” said the voice of Amabel. 

Just then my office door opened and a clerk 
said: ‘*Mr. Grayden wants to see you, sir.”’ 

**Tell him to wait,” said I, gesticulating pet- 
tishly with the transmitter. The idea of Grayden 
coming between me and my love! 

The clerk departed and I applied my lips to the 
mouthpiece, and in those low tones that carry so 
well on the telephone I said: 

‘*Amabel, I have just received your note, and I 
want to tell you something of the greatest import- 
ance.” 

She started to speak, but I said: 

‘*Do not say a word, because what you say 
might indicate to any one near by what it is I am 
about to say, and that is for your dear ears alone. 

‘*Amabel, I love you—love you to distraction. 
I have long wished for a chance to tell you what 
you are to me and what I would rejoice to be to 
you. 

‘*T cannot go to Bar Harbor, but I cannot let 
you go without letting you know that you can 
never by any chance meet any one who will love 
you asIdo. There are richer men, Amabel, but 
what are riches? No, don’t speak. Hear me to 
the end. I may not be so handsome as some, but 
what are looks compared to love? No, don’t 
speak. After I have poured out my heart to you, 
say yes or no. 

“*T have in mind a cozy home in the countr 
where love reigns, and there, my Amabel, I will 
lead you if you will only consent to be mine. I 
will work to make for myself a position in the 
world, and all for you. Keep your ear to the 
mouthpiece, dear. When I rise in the morning 
my first thought is of Amabel. If I see a beauti- 
ful picture I say: ‘ Yes, it is beautiful, but not so 
beautiful as Amabel’—(No, Central, I’m not 
through)—If I see a sunset I say: ‘Oh, how 
much more lovely is Amabel!’ When I go toa 
concert and hear the violins and the violas and 
the ’cellos and the double basses, the tubas, the 
French horns, and all the other woods and winds, 
not forgetting the tympani, uniting in glorious 
harmony, I say: ‘This music is not so sweet as is 
the voice of Amabel; this harmony is nothing to 
the harmony that shall characterize our wedded 
lives.’ If I read a love-poem I think: ‘You had 
Amabel in your mind or you could not have 
written those apostrophes.’ 

“*You are the sun—(Get away, Central) —and 
the moon and the stars swimming in opalescent, 
filmy clouds that hover o’er a placid lake, reflect- 
ing their celestial beauties in its cool and quiet 
waters. With you, life is Heaven itself; without 
you, it is chaos, ruin and despair. 

‘*The music of a thousand little birds is in your 
throat, and I am perfectly capable of making a 
good husband. Your eyes put the flash of spark- 
ling diamonds to shame, and there is no one of 
the dozens of your admirers who has the sincere 
love for you that I have held ever since I first 
met you. 

‘*When you walk it is as if the most beautiful 
dancing were going on—no, do not speak yet. 
I want to get through before Central cuts me off. 
Hear me tothe end. Your hair is like the golden 
cascades in the vale of Cashmere, your face makes 


the old masters look like the feeble efforts of 
mediocre men. 

“If I marry you I promise you that I will 
always be near you, smiling at you-———” 

(I saw my clerk coming, but I waved him 
away. Imagine stopping to talk to a man by the 
name of Grayden when I could talk like this to 
my invisible vision at the other end of the wire! ) 

**Tell me, Amabel, tell me in the liquid tones 
that go to make one syllable, will you make me 
everlastingly happy or eternally miserable.” 

I stopped and held the receiver most feverishly 
to my ear. 

**You’d not give me a chance to spake beefore, 
sirr. Miss Amabel was carled away to catch the 
thrain whin she had started to listen to yiz. I’m 
not sure if I remimber arl you said, but it was 
beautifil, an’ whin me young man comes to see me 
tonight I’ll ax him to write it out an’ I'll sind it to 
Miss Amabel. An’ I hope ye gits her, for it 
sounded like po’try. Good-by.” 


In a Pullman Car 


PARTICULARLY good-looking woman, 

not far beyond her first youth, entered a 
Pullman car on the Boston and New York 
train. She was rather stately and reserved in 
appearance, and with a charm of manner in her 
> and smile that made her attractive as she 
thanked the porter for his services. She settled 
down comfortably and quietly in her chair. 

‘*Hope you don’t mind my movin’ this valise 
out o’ my way, ma’am,”’ she heard a nasal voice 
saying to her from the next chair, shortly after 
the train started, and looking around she saw 
an elderly man of rural type moving one of her 
numerous bags out of the way of his long legs 
that spread forth as far as they could reach. 
She replied civilly, and her fellow-passenger, 
bending an ania pair of eyes upon her, mani- 
fested a sociability she was not accustomed to 
allow to strangers. However, it flashed across 
her worldly mind that here was an opportunity 
to be kind; to know other sorts of people. 

The oddly-assorted pair conversed at length, 
and she became quite interested in the quaint 
old fellow’s account of his home. 

After a while she took up a magazine and he 
subsided. Nearly an hour went by; the old fel- 
low sat and looked at her naively, when he wasn’t 
slowly, meditatively nibbling at some nuts. 

‘*Say, Miss,” said he suddenly. ‘I didn’t tell 
you I was a widower, did I?” 


oe No.” 
‘‘Wal, I be. Sally she’s been gone these ten 
years past, an’ I’ve got a housekeeper, dang it! 


I ain’t sayin’ she ain’t good at keepin’ house. 
She'll do, but’”—and he leaned over toward 
her immediate ear, cautiously—‘‘but—there’s 
somethin’ else. Yes, there ain’t no doubt of it. 
She’s after me.” 

‘‘After you?” said his fair neighbor as she 
raised her fine eyebrows incredulously. 

‘*Yes’m, after me in marriage. She never lets 
me out of her sight except at night. And now 
I’verun away. Yes’m, gone off on my own hook. 
I give her the slip, an’ I’ve traveled from the 
West down to New York for a spell o’ comfort. 
But she’ll be right there when I get back, same’s 
usual. Now what I need’s a wife to keep her off. 
I allowed ’s I’d find one in New York, but ——” 

‘*Didn’t they suit ?” asked this new confidante, 
who was beginning to have some fun. 

‘*No. They didn’t hold a candle to you. I’m 
full up and got to speak out. Since the train 
started I allowed ’s I’d ask you to marry me an’ 
keep off that ere Hepzibal Howland. You'd take 
real comfort in my place—it’s real handsome.” 





Ds» 


“They Didn’t Hold a Candle to You” 


‘Yes, I might,”’ she observed pleasantly as she 
began to gather her parcels and adjust her wraps, 
‘but really I’m afraid I can’t. You see, sir, I’ve 
been married myself for ten years. Good-by, 
and good luck to you. Here’s my station,” as 
the train slowed up at a fashionable suburb. 

‘*Married ten years!” ejaculated the dis- 
appointed widower. ‘‘Gosh, how these people 


around Boston do keep their looks these days! 


At the Circus 


Y bog and Keturah had been keeping com- 
pany for nearly a year, but up to date Zeke 
had not had the courage to propose. The oppor- 
tunity came, though, one summer afternoon when 
they were at the circus. After seeing the sights 
they rested on a bale of hay in an obscure corner 
of the menagerie tent. 

‘‘What do you reckon is the most strange 
thing we seed?” said Keturah. ; 

‘It’s hard ter say; but I know what I'd like 
ter be now,” replied Zeke in a tender voice. 

“The flying trapeze-man?” she ventured. 

‘*No, not him.” 

‘*Mebbe the ringmaster ?” 

“Nor him. You recollect the octopus in the 
glass tank? Well, I’d like ter be he.” 

“Why?” j 

“Cos he’d nigh unto a hundred arms, an’ I'd 
like ter use ’em all a-huggin’ you a hundre 
times at oncet, and protect yer from all sides for 
the rest of yer life.” 
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THAT REMINDS ME 


BRIGHT THINGS OF ALL TIMES THAT PEOPLE HAVE LAUGHED OVER 


His Unlucky Days 


EATED in a row on the porch of an old- 
country inn, with their chairs tipped back, 
some old cronies were going on about unlucky 
days After all had given what they considered 
their unlucky days a quiet old chap at one end 


e up: 

i Aa’ll tell ye ma unlucky days. Aa’s fund oot 
in ma time that it’s unlucky to be struck wi’ 
leetening on a Monday; or te be catched wiv a 
circular saw on a Tuesday; or te tumble ower- 
board on a Wednesday; or te be run ower by a 
motor-car on a Thursday; or lose a ten-pun note 
on a Friday; or be bitten by a mad dog on a 
Saturday, and hev nowt for dinner on the 
Sunday!” 


Merely a Suggestion on His Part 


T= last applicant for y" 4 found the pantry 
supplies exhausted, but the mistress made it 
a rule never to turn any away empty-handed. 

‘*Here’s a dime for you, my man,” she said to 
the fraved and ragged-looking individual who 
stood under the grape-arbor with extended hand. 
‘I’m not giving it to you for charity’s sake, but 
merely because it pleases me.” 

‘*Thankee, but couldn’t you make it a quarter 
and enjoy yourself thoroughly, mum?” 


Putting it Up to the Professor 


OME years ago at an annual reunion of some 
professional men in an Eastern city there 
were gathered together some pretty good story- 
tellers. Among them was a college professor, 
who had spent his vacation in a rural town on 
the coast. 

One day he came upon a group of farmers at 
the corner store, and after some casual remarks 
had passed between himself and the men one 
fellow moved nearer to the professor, as if to 
claim his whole attention. 

‘* Be you one of them fellers who knows every- 
thing as was ever writ?” he asked. 

The professor replied that he had studied a 
good deal along some lines and perhaps knew 
considerable about some things. 

Apparently satisfied that he at last had found 
where he could be sure as to the correctness of 


’ his information the questioner now said: ‘‘ Wall, 


if you’ve studied so much mebbe you can tell me 
what I’ve long wanted to know—is diggin’ clams 
agriculture or fishin’ ?” 





Tit for Tat 


N OLD carrier of the United States mai! trav- 
eled on his buckboard about a dozen miles 
through the woods twice a week. He was an ill 
humored, taciturn old fellow. One day a man 
who was on a walking vacation trip asked if 
he might have a ride with him, and being some- 
what talkative asked many questions along the 
way. At last the old man said: ‘‘I’m tired of 
your talk. I wish you’d mind your own business 
and let me mind mine.” 

The passenger subsided. 

After driving an hour or two in silence the old 
carrier discovered that his mail-pouch was miss 
ing. He stopped the horses, looked all about the 
buckboard, and finally said to his passenger : 

“*T wonder what has become of that mai!-bag! 
Have you seen it?” 

i ag 


“‘Well, where is it?” speaking grouchily. 

“It fell off the wagon about an hour ago,’ 
slowly replied the passenger; ‘but it wasn’t any 
of my business.” 


’ 


Seen in a Concert Garden 





CHAIRS RESERVED FOR LADIES 
| GENTLEMEN WILL PLEASE NOT OCCUPY THEM 





UNTIL THE LADIES ARE SEATED 


Their Real Worth 


NE day asa leading lawyer and a Judge, both 
4 of Boston, were walking together the lawyer 
said : 
_‘‘Judge, let’s go into partnership. You fur- 
nish the money and I’ll furnish the brains.” 
The Judge quickly pulled out a two-cent-piece 
from his pocket, and holding it in the palm of 
his hand said to the lawyer: ‘‘Very well, old 
chap cover that.” 


A Ready Answer 


VISITOR from the great metropolis had 
; been sightseeing in the Quaker City with 
a neighbor of that place. 
“DD, 9 ’ 
People don’t die very often over here, do 
they r” he remarked. 
No, only once,” replied the Quaker calmly. 


The Bishop Cornered 


HE quick-witted son of a farmer was in the 
habit of delivering butter and eggs regularly 
€very morning at the summer residence of a 
Prominent Bishop. The latter, who delighted in 
an early morning walk in his garden, became in- 
terested in the boy and enjoyed quizzing him. 
200d-morning, my lad,” said he, ‘‘I will give 
yeu an orange if you will tell me where God is.” 
hank you, sir,” replied the boy; ‘‘I’ll give 


— if you’ll tell me where He is not.” 


Keeping in Touch 


HE district visitor went about her work with 

the same indiscriminating enthusiasm which 

carried her through her other social and philan- 
thropic enterprises. 

At the close of one of her long afternoons of 
reading some of the latest news and the best 
books to an old lady of the village the minister 
happened in to make a call just after the dis- 
trict visitor had gone. 

After the usual greetings the old lady looked 
up at him ap eae. 

**Can’t ye help a body out of a hole?” she 
asked. ‘‘’Tis every day in the week but Sun- 
days she comes now. She means well, and I’m 
enduring it as best I can, but while I’m being 
informed what all the world’s doing, and follow- 
ing every movement o’ them Rosyfelt children, 
the McCarthy twins and the rest o’ Pearson’s 
Place are getting away from me, an’ I never 
heard o’ the Halloran baby’s teeth till there was 
three o’ them in his mouth, nor if the ’squire’s 
wife has another new bonnet.” 


Hot-Weather Refuge 


REVEREND gentleman of Pennsylvania 
was for a while in a Georgia town as pastor 
of a new church. 

‘*T suppose you feel the heat greatly down here 
in the summer, don’t you?” queried one of his 
new parishioners. 

‘*Well, it does get pretty warm here some- 
times,” admitted the minister; ‘‘but every time 
I feel too warm I think of the visit I once 
made to Boston, and it sends the cold shivers 
all over me.” 


True Womanly Instinct 


T WAS a happy and neighborly little party that 

was enjoying the cool evening breezes on the 

porch. Education was the theme of conversa- 
tion, and the host was airing his views. 

‘* Nobody can learn in a lifetime all that should 
be known,” he said. ‘‘A man ought never to 
assume that his education is complete. I must 
and will keep abreast of the times, and I propose 
to begin the study of astronomy at once, and 
continue it through the winter.” 

oy ag oS said his wife calmly from the ham- 
mock in the corner, ‘‘ you'll have to think of some 
better excuse than that for staying out until all 
hours of the night.” 


Conclusive Evidence 


N ENGLISHMAN and an Irishman went to 
the Captain of a ship bound for America and 
asked permission to work their passage over. 
The Captain consented, but asked the Irishman 
for references and let the Englishman go on with- 
out them. This made the Irishman angry and he 
planned to get even. 

One day when they were washing off the deck 
the Englishman leaned far over the rail, dropped 
the bucket, and was just about to haul it up when 
a huge wave came and pulled him overboard. 
The Irishman stopped scrubbing, went over to 
the rail and, seeing the Englishman had disap- 
peared, went to the Captain and said: ‘‘ Perhaps 
vez remimber whin I shipped aboard this vessel 
ye asked me for riferences and let the English- 
man come on widout thim ?” 

The Captain said: ‘‘ Yes, I remember.” 

‘*Well, ye’ve been decaved,” said the Irish- 
man; ‘‘he’s gone off wid yer pail!” 


All’s Fair in Love and War 


ASOLDIER belonging to a brigade in com- 
mand of a General who believed in a celibate 
army asked permission to marry, as he had two 
good-conduct badges and money in the savings- 
bank. 

“Well, go away,” said the General, ‘‘and if 
you come back to me a year from today in the 
same frame of mind you shall marry. I’ll keep 
the vacancy.” 

On the anniversary the soldier repeated his 
request. 

““But do you really, after a year, want to 
marry?” inquired the General in a surprised 
tone. 

“Yes, sir; very much.” 

**Sergeant-Major, take his name down. Yes, 
you may marry. I never believed there was so 
much constancy in man or woman. Right face; 
quick march!” 

As the man left the room, turning his head, he 
said, ‘‘Thank you, sir; but it isn’t the same 
woman.” 





Generous Instincts 


URING the latter part of his life Emerson 

seemed to live much in the world of souls, 
and came back with difficulty to take cognizance 
of payeical affairs. 

ne very warm day Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was standing on a street corner in 
Boston, mopping his brow, holding his hat 
upside down in one hand. Emerson, coming 
along and seeing a venerable man with his hat 
thus outstretched, dropped a quarter in it, and 
walked on, without recognizing the genial 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 


Helping the Minister 


A YOUNG minister unexpectedly called upon 
to address a Sunday-school asked, to gain 
time: 

“Children, what shall I speak about?” 

A little girl on the front seat, who was in the 
habit of reciting at entertainments, had commit- 
ted to memory several declamations so that she 
was always prepared for any occasion. Sympa- 
thy and interest shone in her face as she held up 
her hand and in a shrill voice inquired: 

‘*What do you know best?” 


She was Never Pleased 


FTER a slight accident to a boating part 
aun aunt by marriage in the family too 

her nephew to task for his unsympathetic be- 
havior. 

‘*When your mother-in-law fell into the water 
why didn’t you help to get her out, George?” 

““My dear Aunt,” replied George, ‘‘ you know 
very well that nothing I could ever do would 
please her.” 
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New Prices for Summer Laundering 


T= wife of a prominent Judge was making 
arrangements with the colored laundress of 
the village to take charge of their washing for the 
summer. Now, the Judge was pous and ex- 
tremely fat. He tipped the scales at some three 
hundred pounds. 

** Missus,” said the woman, ‘‘ I'l] do your wash- 
ing, but I’se gwine ter charge you double for your 
husband’s shirts.” 

‘Why, what is your reason for that, Nancy?” 
questioned the mistress. 

‘*Well,” said the laundress, ‘‘I don’t mind 
washing fur an ordinary man, but I draws de line 
On circus tents, I sho’ do.” 


A Lead Easy to Follow 


CITY man who rented a secluded farmhouse 
for his family during the summer found one 
old servant with his pet dog living in the 
tenant-house on the place. The city man had 
brought with him a high-bred setter dog, and 
one day out in the fields the two owners of these 
sagacious animals were telling about their won- 
derful intelligence. 

Although nothing more than a “‘yaller dog,” 
Sam thought his pet was wiser than many a dog 
of a higher class. 

“*It’s all very well, Sambo,” said the city man; 
‘*but here’s one your dog can’t beat. One day 
before I came out here I had occasion to go into 
the country, and, the rest of the family being 
absent, I shut up the house and unconsciously 
locked Rover in. When I had gone he ran 
around a while, and then finding an open window 
he jumped into the yard and startea off to hunt 
me. I had gone about seven or eight miles into 
the country, and would you believe it, Sam, that 
dog followed me up and traced me to my destina- 
tion—merely by scent, merely by scent. Now, 
what do you think of that?” 

‘*What does Ah think of it, Massa?” said the 
« aege slowly; ‘‘why, Ah thinks you needed 
a bath.” 


Something Had to be Done 


T= visiting minister was walking along the 
shady country road to a church, where he 
was to preach that day, when he saw a little boy 
digging vigorously into the bank by the roadside. 
He stopped and asked the boy why he worked so 
hard on Sunday. 

“I’m digging for a woodchuck, sir,” replied 
the boy. 

‘*Well, my son, don’t you know it is wrong to 
do that on Teste , and you won’t get him?’ 

‘*Not get him!” exclaimed the boy; ‘‘ why, I’ve 
got to get him. The minister’s coming to our 

ouse to dinner today and we ain’t got any meat.” 


Really Amazing 


N AMERICAN tourist on the summit of 
aA Vesuvius was appalled at the grandeur of the 
sight. 

‘*Great snakes!” he exclaimed; ‘‘it reminds 
me of Hades.” 

‘Gad, how you Americans do travel!” replied 
his English friend, who stood near by. 


Amen, Said Ezra 


AN OLD lady and gentleman were taking their 

first trip on the steam cars. She held her 

breath while crossing a trestle, and then, turning 

to her husband, exclaimed in a high voice: 
‘*Thank God, Ezra, we have lit!” 








The Girls Were Still One Ahead 


YOUNG and bashful professor was fre- 

quently embarrassed by jokes his girl pupils 
would play on him. These jokes were so fre- 
quent that he decided to punish the next per- 
petrators, and the result of this decision was that 
two girls were detained an hour after school, and 
made to work some difficult problems, as pun- 
ishment. 

It was the custom to answer the roll-call with 
quotations, so the following morning, when Miss 
A’s name was called, she rose, and, lookin 
straight in the professor’s eye, repeated: ‘‘ Wit 
all thy faults I love thee still,”” while Miss B’s 
quotation was: ‘‘The hours I spend with thee, 
dear heart, are as a string of pearls to me.” 


Cutting Both Ways 


COMPANY-PROMOTER who advertised 
for an office boy received a hundred replies. 
Out of the hundred he selected ten, who were 
asked to call at the office for a personal interview. 
His final choice fell upon a bright-looking youth. 
‘*My boy,” said the, promoter, ‘‘I like your ap- 
pearance and your manner very much. I think 
you may do for the place. Did you bring a char- 
acter?” 

‘*No, sir,’ 
and get it.” 

“Very well; come back tomorrow mornin 
with it, and if it is satisfactory I dare say I sha 
engage you.” 

Late that same afternoon the financier was 
surprised by the return of the candidate. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said cheerily, ‘have you got your character ?” 

‘*No,” answered the boy; ‘‘ but I’ve got yours 
—an’ I ain’t coming!” 


, 


replied the boy; ‘‘I can go home 
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A RING OF CLEANLINESS AROUND THE GLOBE. 


That is what Ivory Soap is 
doing—it is putting a ring of 
cleanliness around the globe. 

Discriminating people, all 
over the United States, use it in 
preference to any other soap. 
They like it because it is so pure 
that it will not injure the finest 
fabric or the most delicate skin; 
so inexpensive that it pays to 
use it for cleansing almost 


everything in and about the 
home. 


The qualities that have 
caused so great a demand for 
Ivory Soap in the United States, 
are responsible for a growing 
demand for it abroad. 


To illustrate: At the present 
time, Ivory Soap is sold by 
most of the better class of stores 
in the principal cities of Japan, 
China, the Philippines, the Ha- 
waliian Islands, the West In- 
dies, Alaska, South America 
and Europe. 


Ivory Soap . . . 99u6 Per Cent Pure. 
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